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PREFACE 


ARTHUR Schopenhauer has suffered unjustified neglect in the 
English-speaking world. Though his most important works have 
all been translated into English, one of the nineteenth-century’s 
most original and penetrating thinkers seldom receives the atten- 
tion or acknowledgement that he deserves. Everyone knows how 
Schopenhauer once kicked his charwoman down the stairs in a fit of 
rage, how he scheduled his lectures at the University of Berlin to 
coincide with those of Hegel, whose philosophy he unremittingly 
loathed, and how endlessly he railed against the natural vices of the 
female sex. Yet how many have taken the trouble to read 
Schopenhauer? There is no doubt that Schopenhauer’s disposition 
and lifestyle left much to be desired. But one needs only a nodding 
acquaintance with genuine philosophy to know that serious reflec- 
tion on man and the world cannot be reduced to biographical facts, 
or in other words, that such facts are irrelevant to the overall 
assessment of a philosopher’s contribution to human understand- 
ing. This is as true of Schopenhauer as of any other great thinker. 
G.E.M. Anscombe has written that ‘It is one of the oddities of the 
present day that Schopenhauer is often vaguely associated with 
Nietzsche and even with Nazism, and is thought to be some kind of 
immoralist, worshipper of power and praiser of suicide. . . .” She 
goes on to label this caricature as ‘the mythical Schopenhauer of 
popular repute.’? It is the illusion that Schopenhauer is not worthy 
of being taken seriously which such superficial characterizations 
create, and which this collection of essays is intended to dispel. 
Other philosophers — notably Nietzsche — have suffered from 
similar abuse and misrepresentation, and yet have remained at the 
forefront of discussion concerning the foundations of modern 
thought and culture. I find myself at a loss to explain why 
Schopenhauer, on the contrary, has been so consistently underrated 
in our century as a philosopher. For anyone who has read him with 
care knows that for intellectual rigour, striking insights, provoca- 
tive ideas, breadth of metaphysical vision, grace, lucidity, and wit, 
he is unexcelled. He was one of the boldest and most imaginative 
thinkers of his time — or of any time. His impact and influence, 
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both direct and indirect, upon subsequent Continental philosophy 
has been considerable. But Schopenhauer is perhaps most impor- 
tant as a major anticipator of later movements of thought, since 
many of his ideas, rather than being consciously appropriated and 
elaborated by others, have been rediscovered independently by 
them. It is clear, however, that Schopenhauer often deserves credit 

for the freshness of his approach and the singularity of his dis- 

coveries; and he has frequently stimulated those who, like Bergson 

and Freud, have belatedly discovered and acknowledged their intel- 

lectual affinities with him. Schopenhauer was much more than a 

self-appointed ‘true heir of Kant’, with which the nineteenth cen- 
tury abounded. On the contrary, the extent of his creative genius is 

difficult to overestimate. His assertion of the primacy of the will 

over the intellect in human life, his depth psychology, and his 

anti-rationalism make him an important precursor of existentialism 

and psychoanalysis; his pessimism is a forerunner of the philosophy 

and theatre of the absurd; his attention to the aesthetics of music 

gave an impetus to serious reflection on this art medium; and his 

awareness and frequent invoking of Eastern (Hindu and Buddhist) 

thought was one of the very first manifestations of Oriental fertil- 

ization of Western outlooks. 

Wagner studied The World as Will and Idea with great diligence, 

and reading Schopenhauer, it is said, ‘moved him deeply, and 

helped work a fundamental shift in his aesthetic theories as well as 

his compositional practice.’ Nietzsche revered Schopenhauer as his 

early ‘educator’ and inspiration, writing, in 1874, ‘I belong to those 

readers of Schopenhauer who know quite definitely after reading 

the first page that they will read every page and will listen to every 
word he had to say. .. . I understood him as if he had written 
especially for me.”* Very soon after, Nietzsche began to outgrow 
Schopenhauer and eventually repudiated the philosophy of his 
mentor as ‘the essence of Western decadence’. However, the forma- 
tive influence upon Nietzsche of Schopenhauer’s metaphysical vol- 
untarism and psychology of man was to linger on as long as 

Nietzsche continued to write. Freud, too, recognized the brilliance 
of Schopenhauer’s psychology of the unconscious, of the opposing 

drives in man that account for much of his volatile and self- 
destructive behaviour. In a remarkable passage, Freud reflects on 
this point with characteristic candour:* 


The theory of repression quite certainly came to me independently of any other 
source; I know of no outside impression whickmight have suggested it to me, and 
for a long time I imagined it to be entirely original, until Otto Rank showed us a 
passage in Schopenhauer’s World as Will and Idea in which the philosopher seeks to 
give an explanation of insanity. What he says there about the struggle against 
accepting a distressing piece of reality coincides with my concept of repression so 
——_ that once again I owe the chance of making a discovery to my not being 
well-read. 
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A moment later, he adds, with reference to Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche, ‘Ihad. . . to be prepared— and am so, gladly — to forgo 
all claims to priority in the many instances in which laborious 
psychoanalytic investigation can merely confirm the truths which 
the philosopher recognized by intuition.’ Finally, Wittgenstein is 
said to have confessed that he was a disciple of Schopenhauer in his 
youth, § and there is a traditional story according to which one of the 
two works Wittgenstein kept beside his bed was The World as Will 
and Idea. Schopenhauer exercised a significant influence on Witt- 
genstein’s Tractatus, particularly in the areas of ethics, the limits of 
language, and the discussion of solipsism. Strong traces of 
Schopenhauer are also to be found in the 1914-16 Notebooks and the 
Philosophical Investigations. Recent scholarship has begun to docu- 
ment and explore these influences. 

Schopenhauer, in addition, played an important role in shaping 
the thought of Burkhardt, Wundt, Vaihinger, von Hartmann, and 
Schoenberg, and was also a formative influence on D.H. Lawrence, 
Proust, Mann, Conrad, Tolstoy, and Samuel Beckett. 

These are just some of the ways in which Schopenhauer stands 
out in Western intellectual history as a powerful, gifted, and seminal 
thinker. It is because of his indisputable position in the front rank of 
modern philosophers that a collection of critical essays on 
Schopenhauer is long overdue. My hope is that the present anthol- 
ogy, with the many perspectives it contains, can contribute to a 
more realistic assessment of Schopenhauer’s significance, and help 
rescue him from his unwarranted semi-obscurity. 
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I. OVERVIEWS OF 
SCHOPENHAUER’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


PRESENTING SCHOPENHAUER 
Thomas Mann 


THE pleasure we take in a metaphysical system, the gratification 
purveyed by the intellectual organization of the world into a closely 
reasoned, complete and balanced structure of thought, is always ofa 
pre-eminently aesthetic kind. It flows from the same source as the 
satisfaction, the high and ever happy satisfaction we get from art, 
with its power to shape and order its material, to sort out life’s 
manifold confusions so as to give us a clear and general view. 
Truth and beauty must always be referred the one to the other. 
Each by itself, without the support given by the other, remains a 
very fluctuating value. Beauty which has not truth on its side and 
cannot have reference to it, does not live in it and through it, would 
be an empty chimera — and ‘What is truth?’ Our conceptions, 
created out of the phenomenal world, out of a highly conditioned 
point of view, are, as a critical and discriminating philosophy 
admits, applicable in an immanent, not in a transcendental sense — 
that is, they deal with knowledge vouchsafed to us in time, space 
and causality, and are conditioned by these, instead of being 
obtained by applying reason upon itself. The subject-matter of our 
thinking, and indeed the judgments we build up on it, are inadequ- 
ate as a means of grasping the essence of things in themselves, the 
true essence of the world and of life. Even the most convinced and 
convincing, the most deeply experienced definition of that which 
underlies the manifestation, does not avail to get at the root of 
things and draw it to the light. What alone encourages the spirit of 
man in his persistent effort to do this is the necessary assumption 
that our own very being, the deepest thing in us, has the same 
universal basis, that it must of necessity root therein; and that 
accordingly we may be able to draw from it some data wherewith 
to clarify the relation of the world of phenomena with the true 
essence of things. 
The history of Schopenhaurean thought goes back to the sources 
of the life of thought in our Western world, whence issue European 
science and European art, and in which the two are still one. It goes 
back to Plato. The Greek philosopher taught that the things of this 


world have no real existence; they are always becoming, they never 
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are. They are of no avail as objects of actual knowledge, for that can 
subsist only of what is in and of itself and always in the same way; 
whereas they, in their multiplicity and their purely relative, bor- 
rowed existence, which might as well be called non-existence, are 
never anything but the subject of an opinion based on sense- 
experience. They are shadows. The only things that have real 
existence, that always are and never pass away, are the actual 
originals of those shadows, the eternal ideas, the primeval forms of 
all things. These are not multiple, being by their very nature each 
unique, each the archetype, the shadows or imitations of which are 
merely like-named, ephemeral, individual things of the same kind. 
Ideas do not, like these, come up and die away; they are timeless and 
truly existent, not becoming and passing like their perishable imita- 
tions. Of them alone then can there be actual knowledge, as of that 
which always and in every respect is. 

Obviously, it is the scientific spirit and training which teach us to 
subordinate to the idea the multiplicity of phenomena; which attri- 
bute truth and genuine reality to it alone and adhere to the contemp- 
lative abstraction and spiritualization of knowledge. Because of this 
discriminating distinction between the phenomenon and the idea, 
between the empiric and the intellectual, between the world of truth 
and the world of appearance, between the temporal and the eternal, 
the life of Plato was a very great event in the history of the human 
spirit; and first of all it was a scientific and a moral event. Everyone 
feels that something profoundly moral attaches to this elevation of 
the ideal as the only actual, above the ephemeralness and multiplic- 
ity of the phenomenal, this devaluation of the senses to the advan- 
tage of the spirit, of the temporal to the advantage of the eternal — 
quite in the spirit of the Christianity which came after it. For in a 
way the transitory phenomenon, and the sensual attaching to it, are 
put thereby into a state of sin: he alone finds truth and salvation who 
turns his face to the eternal. From this point of view Plato’s philoso- 
phy exhibits the connection between science and ascetic morality. 

But it exhibits another relationship: that with the world of art. 
According to such a philosophy time itself is merely the partial and 
piecemeal view which an individual holds of ideas — the latter, 
being outside time, are thus eternal. “Time’ — so runs a beautiful 
phrase of Plato — ‘is the moving image of eternity.’ And so this 
pre-Christian, already Christian doctrine, with all its ascetic wis- 
dom, possesses on the other hand extraordinary charm of a sensu- 
ous and creative kind; for a conception of the world as a colourful 
and moving phantasmagoria of pictures, which are transparencies 
for the ideal and the spiritual, eminently savours of the world of art, 
and through it the artist first comes into his own. He it is who may 
owe his bond to the world of images and appearances — be sensu- 
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ally, voluptuously, sinfully bound to them, yet be aware at the same 
time that he belongs no less to the world of the idea and the spirit, as 
the magician who makes the appearance transparent that the idea 
and spirit may shine through. Here is exhibited the artist’s mediat- 
ing task, his hermetic and magical role as broker between the upper 
and the lower world, between idea and phenomenon, spirit and 
sense. Here, in fact, we have what I may call the cosmic position of 
art; her unique mission in the world, the high dignity — which 
flings dignity away — of her functioning, can be defined or 
explained in no other way. 

Plato as artist. I hold that a philosophy is valid not only — 
sometimes least of all — by reason of its ethical teaching, by the 
doctrine which it links to its interpretation of the world and its 
experience of it; but also and especially through this very experience 
itself. This indeed — not the spiritual and ethical concomitant of its 
doctrine of truth and salvation — is the essential, primary and 
personal part of a philosophy. If one divorce from a philosopher his 
philosophy there is much left; and it would be a pity if there were 
not. Nietzsche, the intellectually apostate pupil of Schopenhauer, 
wrote of his master: 

What he taught is put aside; 
What he lived, that will abide — 


Behold a man! 
Subject he was to none. 


The philosophy of Schopenhauer which I am about to discuss, its 
validity and dynamic power, proved as liable to abuse as the ascetic, 
scientific and creatively fruitful message of Plato. I refer here to the 
exploitation which Schopenhauer suffered at the hands of a colos- 
sally gifted artist, Richard Wagner — of this perhaps more at 
another time. But whosesoever the blame, it certainly does not lie at 
the door of Schopenhauer’s other teacher and inspirer, who contri- 
buted to the structure of his system. I meam; of course, Kant. Kant’s 
bent was exclusively and positively on the side of mind — very 
much aloof from art but by so much the closer to critique. 

Immanuel Kant, the critic of pure knowledge, rescued philoso- 
phy from the speculation into which it had retreated and brought it 
back into the realm of the human intellect; made this his field and 
delimited the reason. At KGnigsberg in Prussia, in the second half of 
the eighteenth century, he was teaching something very like the, 
premises laid down two thousand years before by the Athenian 
thinker. 

Kant’s fundamental concept is closely related to Plato’s. Both 
explain the visible world as phenomenal, in other words as idle 
seeming, which gains significance and some measure of reality only 
by virtue of that which shines through it. For both Plato and Kant, 
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the true reality lies above, behind, in short ‘beyond’ the phenome- 
non. Whether it was called ‘idea’ or ‘Das Ding an sich’ is relatively 
unimportant. 

Both these concepts penetrated deeply into Schopenhauer’s 
thought. What he took was the ‘idea’ and the ‘Ding an sich’. But with 
the latter he did something very bold, even scarcely permissible, 
though at the same time with deeply felt, almost compulsive con- 
viction: he defined the Ding an sich, he called it by name, he asserted 
— though from Kant himself you would never have known — that 
he knew what it was. It was the Will. The will was the ultimate, 
irreducible, primeval principle of being, the source of all 
phenomena, the begetter present and active in every single one of 
them, the impelling force producing the whole visible world and all 
life — for it was the will to live. It was this through and through; so 
that whoever said ‘will’ was speaking of the will to live, and if you 
used the longer term you were guilty of a pleonasm. The will 
always willed one thing: life. And why? Because it found it price- 
less? Because it afforded the experience of any objective knowledge 
of life? Ah, no. All knowledge alike was foreign to the will; it was 
something independent of knowledge, it was entirely original and 
absolute, a blind urge, a fundamental, uncaused, utterly unmoti- 
vated impulse; so far from depending on any evaluation of life, the 
converse was the case, and all judgments were dependent upon the 
strength of the will to live. 

The will, then, this ‘in-itself-ness’ of things, existing outside of 
time, space and causality, blind and causeless, greedily, wildly, 
ruthlessly demanded life, demanded objectivation; and this objectiva- 
tion occurred in such a way that its original unity became a multipl- 
icity — a process which received the appropriate name of the 
principium individuationis (the principle of individuality). The will, 
avid of life, to wreak its desire objectivated itself in accordance with 
the principium, thus dispersing itself into the myriad parts of the 
phenomenal world existing in time and space; but at the same time 
it remained in full strength in each single and smallest of those parts. 
The world, then, was the product and the expression of the will, the 
objectivation of the will in space and time. But it was at the same 
time something else besides: it was the idea, my idea and yours, the 
idea of each one and each one’s idea about himself — by virtue, that 
is, of the discerning mind, which the will created to be a light to it in 
the higher stages of its objectivation. Note that it was not the 
intellect which brought forth the will; the converse was the case, the 
will brought forth the intellect. It was not intellect, mind, know- 
ledge, that was the primary and dominant factor; it was the will, and 
the intellect served it. And how could it have been otherwise, since 
after all enough knowledge even for the objectivation of will 
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belonged to a later stage and without will simply had no chance to 
appear? In a world entirely the work of will, of absolute, unmoti- 
vated, causeless and unvaluated life-urge, intellect had of course 
only second place. Sensibility, nerves, brain, were — just like the 
other parts of the organism and quite specifically like the sex 
organs, the opposite pole of the discerning brain— an expression of 
the will at a given phase of its objectivation. And the idea, coming 
into being through the will, was just as much intended to serve it 
and just as little an end in itself, as were those other parts. This 
relation between will and mind, this premise of Schopenhauer that 
the second is only the tool of the first, has about it much that is 
humiliating and deplorable, much that is even comic. It puts in a 
nutshell the whole tendency and capacity of mankind to delude 
itself and imagine that its will receives its direction and content 
from its mind, whereas our philosopher asserts the direct opposite, 
and relegates the intellect — aside from its duty of shedding a little 
light on the immediate surroundings of the will and aiding it to 
achieve the higher stages of its struggle for life — to a position as 
mere mouthpiece of the will: to justify it, to provide it with ‘moral’ 
motivations and in short to rationalize our instincts. 

It was a remarkably pessimistic valuation. Indeed, all the text- 
books tell us that Schopenhauer is first the philosopher of the will 
and second the philosopher of pessimism. But actually there is no 
first and second, for they are one and the same, and he was the 
second because and by virtue of his being the first; he was necessar- 
ily pessimist because he was the philosopher and psychologist of the 
will. Will, as the opposite pole of inactive satisfaction, is naturally a 
fundamental unhappiness, it is unrest, a striving for something — it is 
want, craving, avidity, demand, suffering; and a world of will can 
be nothing else but a world of suffering. The will, objectivating 
itself in all existing things, quite literally wreaks on the physical its 
metaphysical craving; satisfies that craving in the most frightful 
way in the world and through the world which it has brought forth, 
and which, born of greed and compulsion, turns out to be a thing to 
shudder at. In other words, will becoming world according to the 
principium individuationis, and being dispersed into a multiplicity of 
parts, forgets its original unity and although in all its divisions it 
remains essentially one, it becomes will a million times divided 
against itself. Thus it strives against itself, seeking its own well- . 
being in each of the millions of its manifestations, its place in the sun 
at the expense of another, yes, at the expense of all others, and so 
constantly sets its teeth in its own flesh, like that dweller in Tartarus 
who avidly devoured his own members. This is meant in a literal 
sense. Plato’s ‘ideas’ have in Schopenhauer become incurably glut- 
tonous. As various stages of the objectivation of the will, space, 
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time and matter fall upon each other. The plant world has to serve as 
nourishment for the animal, each animal for another as prey and 
food, and thus the will to live gnaws for ever at itself: And lastly 
man sees the whole created for his use but in his turn makes 
frightfully explicit the horror of the struggle of all against all, the 
division of the will against itself. We express all this in the phrase 
homo homini lupus. 

Everywhere that Schopenhauer takes occasion to talk of the 
anguish of the world and the rage for life of the will’s multiple 
incarnations (and he talks much and explicitly about them) his 
extraordinary native eloquence, his genius as a writer, reach their 
utmost height of icy brilliance. He speaks with a cutting vehe- 
mence, in accents of experience and all-embracing knowledge that 
horrify and bewitch us by their power and veracity. Certain pages 
display a fierce and caustic mockery of life, uttered as it were with 
flashing eyes and compressed lips, and in a shower of Greek and 
Latin quotations: a pitiful-pitiless coruscation of statement, citation 
and proof of the utter misery of the world. All this is far from being 
so depressing as one would expect from the pitch of acuity and 
sinister eloquence it arrives at. Actually it fills the reader with 
strange, deep satisfaction, whose source is the spiritual rebellion 
speaking in the words, the human indignation betrayed in what 
seems like a suppressed quiver of the voice. Everyone feels this 
satisfaction; everyone realizes that when this great writer and 
commanding spirit speaks of the suffering of the world, he speaks 
of yours and mine; all of us feel what amounts almost to triumph at 
being thus avenged by the heroic word. 

Poverty, need, concern for the mere preservation of life — these 
come first. Then, when they are painfully allayed, come sexual 
urge, the sufferings of love, jealousy, envy, hatred, fear, ambition, 
avarice, illness — and so on and so on, without end. All the evils 
whose source is the inner conflict of the will come out of Pandora’s 
box. And what is left at the bottom? Hope? Ah, no. Satiety, tedium. 
For between pain and satiety every human being is tossed to and 
fro. The pain is positive, the pleasure merely the absence of pain— a 
negative, passing over at once into boredom, just as the tonic to 
which the melodic labyrinth leads back, just as the harmony in 
which disharmony issues, would bore us intolerably if they went on 
and on. Are there real satisfactions? They exist. But compared with 
the long torture of our desires, the endlessness of our requirements, 
they are short and scant, and to one gratified desire there are at least 
ten which remain unstilled. Moreover the appeasement itself is only 
apparent, for the fulfilled desire soon makes a new vacancy — the 
first is now a known error, the second still unknown. No achieved 
object of desire can give lasting satisfaction. It is like alms thrown to 
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a beggar, which merely linger out from day to day his miserable 
life. Happiness? It would be in repose. But precisely this is imposs- 
ible for him who feels desire. To flee, to pursue, to fear disaster, to 
covet the pleasure — it is all one: preoccupation with the will’s 
incessant demands fills and animates the consciousness without 
cease, and thus the subject of the willing lies ever on Ixion’s turning 
wheel, takes up water in the sieve of the Danaides and plays the 
ever-toiling Tantalus. 

But yet: there is release from miseries and mistakes, from the 
errors and penalties of this life. This gift is laid in the hand of the 
human being, the highest and most developed objectivation of the 
will and accordingly the most richly capable of suffering. Would 
you think the gift might be death? Not at all. Death belongs utterly 
and entirely to the sphere of the phenomenal, the empirical, the 
sphere of change. It has no contact with transcendent and true 
actuality. What is mortal in us is merely the individuation; the core 
of our being, the will, which is the will to live, remains entirely 
unassailed, and can, if it continues to affirm itself, find out fresh 
avenues of approach to life. Herein, may I say in passing, resides the 
folly and immorality of suicide: in its futility. For the individual 
denies and destroys only his individuation, not the original error, 
the will to live, which in suicide is only seeking a route to more 
complete realization. So, then, not death. Redemption bears quite 
another name and has quite a different conditioning. One does not 
suspect the mediator to be thanked for this blessing when it comes. 
It is the intellect. 

But the intellect — is it not the creature of the will, its instrument, 
its light in the darkness, destined only for its service? It is, and so 
remains. And yet — not always, not in all cases. Under peculiar, 
happy — ah, verily, under blissful — conditions; in exceptional 
circumstances, then, the servant and poor tool may become the 
master of his master and creator, may get the better of him, emanci- 
pate himself, achieve his own independence, and, at least at times, 
assert his single sovereignty, his mild, serene and all-embracing 
rule. Then the will, put aside and shorn of power, falls into a bland 
and peaceful decline. There is a state, where the miracle comes to 
pass, the knowledge wrenches itself free from will, the subject 
ceases to be merely individual and becomes the pure, will-less 
subject of knowledge. We may call it the aesthetic state. This is one 
of the greatest and profoundest of Schopenhauer’s perceptions. 
And however frightful the accents he commands in describing the 
tortures of the will and the domination of the will, in equal degree 
his prose discovers seraphic tones, his gratitude speaks with surpas- 
sing exuberance, when abundantly and exhaustively he discourses 
of the blessings of art. The intellectual formulation and interpreta- 
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tion of this, perhaps Schopenhauer’s most personal experience, he 
owes to his teachers, Plato and Kant. ‘Beautiful’, Kant had declared, 
‘is what happens without interest’. Without interest. That, for 
Schopenhauer, and rightly, meant without reference to the will. 
The aesthetic gratification was pure, disinterested, free from will; it 
was clear, unclouded, profoundly satisfied contemplation. And 
why was it that? Here Plato came in, with the latent aestheticism of 
his philosophy of ideas. Ideas. They it was, for which, in the 
aesthetic state, phenomena, the mere images of eternity, became 
transparent. The eyes opened upon ideas — and here was the great, 
pure, sunny, objective contemplation, by which alone the genius— 
and even he only in his creative hours and moments— and with him 
his audience, was justified of his aesthetic achievement. 

Apollo, god of the muses, ‘he who shoots his arrows from afar’, is 
a god of distance, of space, not of pathos and pathology or involve- 
ment with the painful. He is an objective god, the god of irony. In 
irony, then, as Schopenhauer saw it, in creative objectivity, know- 
ledge was freed from its bondage to will, and the attention was no 
longer blurred by any purpose. We reached a state of selfless resig- 
nation, where reference was had to things as sheer ideas, no longer 
as purposes; and a peace heretofore unknown was all at once vouch- 
safed us. ‘It is’, says our author, ‘wholly well with us. It is the 
painless state praised by Epicurus as the highest good and the state 
of the gods; we are, for that moment, released from the base urge of 
the will, we celebrate the sabbath of our toil in the prison-house of 
will, the wheel of Ixion stands still.’ 

Famous, oft-quoted words, lured from this bitter and tormented 
soul by the vision of the beautiful and the peace it purveyed. Are 
they true? But what is truth? An experience that finds such words to 
describe itself must be true, must be justified by the power of its 
feeling. Or should we believe that these words of sheer and bound- 
less gratitude were coined to describe a relative, at bottom a merely 
negative, happiness? For happiness anyhow is negative, it is the 
surcease of torment; and even in all our glad objective contempla- 
tion of aesthetic ideas it cannot be other than the same. 
Schopenhauer, in the choice of the images he is inspired to use, 
unequivocally reveals the fact. This happiness too is temporal, 
transitory. The creative state, so he found, the sojourn among 
images irradiated by the idea — these would not bring the final 
redemption. The aesthetic state was but the prior stage to a per- 
fected one, in which the will, not permanently satisfied in the 
aesthetic, would be once for all out-shone by knowledge, would 
void the field and be annihilated. The consummation of the artist 
would be the saint. 

What, after all, is ethic? It is the philosophy of the actions of 
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human beings, the teaching of good and evil. The teaching? Then 
was the will, blind, causeless and senseless as it was, teachable? 
Certainly not. Certainly virtue was not a thing to be learned; no 
more than was art. Just as a man could not become an artist by 
having explained to him the essence of the creative state, so he could 
not shun evil and ensure good by instruction in the nature of the one 
and the other. No prescriptions could be issued to the will. It was 
free, absolute, all-powerful. Freedom, indeed, dwelt in the will 
alone, thus it existed wholly in transcendence, never in the empiric 
world, which was the objectivation of the world subsisting in time, 
space and causality. Here everything was strictly causal, bound and 
determined by cause and effect. Freedom, like the will, was beyond 
and on the other side of the phenomenal, but there it was present 
and dominant, and therein lay the freedom of the will. As so often, 
the situation respecting freedom was just contrary to that conceived 
by ordinary common sense. It lay not in doing but in being, not in 
operari but in esse. In doing, indeed, then, inevitable necessity and 
determinacy reigned; while being was originally and metaphysically 
free. The human being who performed a culpable action had indeed 
so acted of necessity, as a being existing in the realm of the empiric, 
and under the influence of definite motives. But he could have been 
different; and his fear, his pangs of conscience, also had reference to 
his being, not his doing. 

A harsh, cruel thought — arrogant, offensive, ruthless. To accept 
it runs contrary to our feelings — and yet it is precisely our feelings 
which are challenged by its mysticism. For it has at the bottom of it 
a mystic truth, by virtue of which the twin conceptions of merit and 
demerit, far from being invalidated, become even more profound 
and awe-inspiring. They are, of course, divorced thereby from the 
moral sphere as such. But aristocratic intellects, not much con- 
cerned with considerations of ‘justice’, have always been inclined to 
favour this divorce. Goethe liked to talk of ‘inborn merits’, an 
absurd phrase from any logical or ethical point of view. For ‘merit’ 
is entirely and by definition an ethical concept; whereas what is 
inborn — be it beauty, talent, wit, refinement, or, in the sphere of 
outward destiny, good fortune — can thus not logically be merits. 
In order to speak of merit in this sense it must be the issue of choice, 
the expression of a will antecedent to the phenomenon. And this is 
just what Schopenhauer asserts when he harshly and haughtily 
declares that each of us, blest or unblest, gets exactly what he 
deserves. 

But this aristocratic complaisance at injustice and the varied lot of 
mortals is soon enough resolved in the most peremptory and 
democratic equality; simple because the variations — and even the 
differentiation itself — are shown to be an illusion. Schopenhauer 
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calls this illusion by a name drawn from Hindu metaphysics, which 
he greatly admires because of its pessimistic harmony with his own 
account of the world: he calls it the ‘veil of Maya’. But much earlier 
he had, as occidental scholars do, clothed it in Latin, thus: he says 
that the great illusion of enequality and injustice in the character, 
situation and fate of individuals rests on the principium indi- 
viduationis. Variation, inequality, are only attributes of multiplicity 
in time and space. That is to say, they are mere appearance, the 
notion which we, as individuals, thanks to the organization of the 
intellect, have of a world which in reality is the objectivation of the 
will to live, in the general and in the particular, in you and in me. 
But the individual, with his strong sense of being separate and set 
apart from the universe, does not recognize this — how could he, 
when the conditioning of his knowledge, the ‘veil of Maya’, enfold- 
ing his vision and the outlying world, prevents him from getting 
sight of the truth? The individual does not see the essence of things, 
which is one, but its manifestations, which he beholds as separate 
and differing, yes, even opposed: pleasure and pain, the tormentor 
and the tormented, the joyous life of one and the other’s wretched 
lot. You affirm, that is, for yourself, the one, and deny, with special 
reference to yourself, the other. The will, which is your origin and 
essence, makes you demand good fortune and the enjoyment of 
existence. You stretch out your hands for them, you press them to 
you, and it escapes your notice that when you thus affirm these as 
goods you affirm at the same time all the evils, all the torments in 
the world and press them no less to your heart. The evil that you do 
thereby, the evil that you inflict; on the other hand your indignation 
at the world’s injustice, your envy, yearning and desire, your 
cosmic craving — all these come from the delusion of multiplicity, 
the false belief that you are not the world and the world is not you. 
All this comes from the illusion of Maya, from the illusory distinc- 
tion between the I and the you. 

Thence, likewise, comes your fear of death. Death is only the 
setting right of an error, a confusion — for every individual is a 
confusion. Death is nothing but the disappearance of an imaginary 
partition-wall shutting off the I you are enclosed in from the rest of 
the world. You believe that when you die this rest of the world will 
go on existing, while you, horrible to say, will beno more. ButI say 
to you, this world, which is your idea, will no longer be; whereas 
you, precisely that in you which, because it is the will to live, fears 
death and rejects it, you will remain, will live. For the will, out of 
which you have your being, will always know how to find the gate 
of life. To it all eternity belongs; and together with life, which it 
recognizes as time, though actually it is perpetual present, time too 
will be vouchsafed you again. Your will, so long as it wills, is 
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always sure of life, with all its torments and blisses. Better it were 
for you if it were not. 

Meanwhile you live, as he who you are. You see and love, you 
look and long, you covet the unknown image of your desire — ah, 
so strange and different from yourself! — you suffer for it, you long 
to draw it into you, to be it. But to be a thing is something quite 
different, and incomparably more grievous and onerous than to see 
it. The longing set up by the idea is all a delusion. You yourself are 
given to yourself, your body is given to you, as idea, as all the rest of 
the world is. But at the same time it is given to you as will — the 
only thing in the world which is given you at the same time as will. 
Everything else is for you only idea. The universe is, so to speak, a 
play, a ballet; all your natural, instinctive convictions tell you that it 
has nothing like the same reality as you, the spectator, have; that it is 
not to be taken with anything like the same seriousness as you 
yourself are. Trapped in the principium individuationis, shrouded in 
the veil of Maya, the ego sees all other forms of life as masks and 
phantoms, and is simply incapable of ascribing anything like the 
same importance or seriousness to them as to itself: Are not you the 
only actually existent thing, are you not all that matters? You are the 
navel of the world; if it be well with you, if the afflictions of this life 
be kept as far from you as possible, its blisses as near, that is the one 
vital thing. What happens to others is nothing by comparison. It 
does you neither good nor harm. 

Such is the conviction of native, unbroken and quite unen- 
lightened egotism: absolute prepossession with the principium indi- 
viduationis. To see through this principle, to divine its illusory, 
truth-shrouding character; to begin to perceive that the I and the 
you are indistinguishable the one from the other; to have the 
emotional intuition that the will is the same in the one and the all: 
such is the beginning and the essence of ethics. Evil is that man who, 
so soon as no other outer power prevents him, inflicts evil. I mean a 
man who, not content with affirming the will to life as manifested 
in his own body, also denies the will manifest in other individuals 
and seeks to destroy their existence as soon as it is in the way of his 
own efforts. A wild, untamed will, one not content with the affir- 
mation of his own body, speaks in the bad character. But there is 
above all so profound a prejudice in favour of the manifestation and 
the principium individuationis that it clings with iron grip to the 
distinctions fixed by the principium between its own person and all 
others. And accordingly it considers the existence of others wholly 
foreign to its own, severed from it by a deep abyss. It regards them 
as empty shells, and cherishes a profound conviction that reality is 
an attribute of itself alone. 

Goodness is positive. It performs the service of love. Its motive is 
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profoundly emotional: were it not to do so, it would seem to itself 
like a man who starves today in order tomorrow to have more than 
he can eat. Just so it would seem to the good man, to let others ~ 
famish while he lived in abundance. For such a one the veil of Maya 
has become transparent, he has lost the great illusion whereby will, 
in its multiple manifestations, here starves and suffers, there enjoys, 
because it is after all the same will, and the same torture, which he 
thus both invokes and suffers. Love and goodness are sympathy — in 
recognition of the ‘Tat twam asi’, the ‘This thou art’, when the veil of 
Maya is lifted. Spinoza said: ‘Benevolentia nihil aliud est, quam 
cupiditas ex commiseratione orta’ (Goodness is nothing else than love 
born of sympathy). But from this it is clear that as justice can rise to 
heights of goodness, so goodness in its turn can rise to greater 
heights: not only to most disinterested love and most magnanim- 
ous self-sacrifice, but verily to saintliness. For a man with such 
knowledge of love will regard the suffering of everything living as 
his own suffering, and make his own the pain of all the world. He 
sees the whole: sees life as an internal conflict; and continual pain, 
suffering humanity, suffering animal world and the knowledge of 
the essence of things in themselves combine to lay a quieting hand 
upon his will. In him will turns away from life. Obliged, in his 
sympathetic understanding, to deny life, how then can he affirm 
even in himself the will to live, life being but the work, mirror and 
expression of will? Thus to recognize, thus to resolve, means 
renunciation, means the ultimate quietism. And so it comes about 
that virtue passes over into ascesis; and this is a paradox, truly a high 
and great one: an individuation of the will here rejects the essence 
manifesting and expressing itself in its very own body. Its acts give 
the lie to its manifesation, they openly controvert it. The ascetic 
rejects the satisfactions of sex. His chastity is the sign that with the 
life of the body likewise the life of the will abrogates itself. What is 
the mark of the saint? That he does nothing of all that he would like 
to do, and does all that he does not like to do. If ascetic chastity were 
to become a general practice, it would bring about the end of the 
human race. And since all manifestations of the will are one, with 
man, the highest of these, would also fall away his feebler copy, the 
animal kingdom. All knowledge would fail, and since without 
subject there is no object all the rest of the visible world would 
dissolve and melt away. Man is the potential redeemer of nature. 
The mystic Angelus Silesius says: 


O man, all living love thee; they press about thee, 
They run to thee that they may reach their god. 


Schopenhauer— all his misanthropy notwithstanding and all that 
he says about the corrupt condition of life in general and the 
distortions of the spirit of man in particular; notwithstanding his 
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despair over the wretched social state one is born into as a human 
being — Schopenhauer is humanly full of pride and reverence as he 
contemplates the ‘crown of creation’. To him the words mean, just 
as they did to the author of Genesis, man, the highest and most 
developed objectivation of the will. This most significant form of 
Schopenhauer’s humanism perfectly — if by implication — accords 
with his political scepticism, his anti-revolutionarism. Man, accord- 
ing to him, is to be reverenced because he is the knowing creature. 
All knowing, of course, is fundamentally subject to the will out of 
which it sprang just as the head springs from the trunk. In the 
animal kingdom, indeed, this subjection of the intellect is never 
overcome. But look at the difference between man and beast in this 
relation between head and trunk. In the lower animal kingdom they 
are completely grown together, and in all animals the head is 
inclined to the earth, where lie the objects of the will: yes, even in 
the higher animals head and trunk are much more one than in man, 
whose head (Schopenhauer here uses the German word Haupt, to 
make the distinction clear) appears to be independently set on the 
shoulders, and uses the body to carry it, instead of being subject to 
it. This human advantage is shown pre-eminently in the Apollo 
Belvedere. The god of the muses carries his mobile, wide-eyed head 
so easily on his shoulders that it seems to have escaped from the 
body and to need to take no further interest in it. 

What association of ideas could be more humanistic than this? 
Not for nothing does Schopenhauer choose the statue of the god of 
the muses as the image of human dignity. Art, knowledge and the 
dignity of human suffering are here envisaged as one— a profound 
and significant perception of our pessimistic humanist. And since 
humanism in general is prone to rhetoric and the wearing of rose- 
tinted spectacles, we have here something quite new, and, I venture 
to assert, something in the realm of ideas considerably in advance of 
its time. In the human being, the highest objectivation of the will, 
the latter is most brightly irradiated by knowledge. But in equal 
measure as knowledge arrives at clarity, the consciousness is heigh- 
tened, the suffering increases, and thus in man it reaches its highest 
point. Even in individuals it varies in degree. “The degree of suffer- 
ing’, says Nietzsche, ‘is determined by the position in the hierar- 
chy.’ Here Nietzsche betrays his ultimate dependence upon 
Schopenhauer’s aristocratic theory of man’s noble vocation to suf- 
fer. And in particular the highest type of man, the genius. It is this 
vocation that gives rise to the two great possibilities which 
Schopenhauer’s humanism envisages for men. They are: art, and 
consecration. Only the human being possesses the possibility of the 
aesthetic state, as ‘disinterested’ contemplation of the idea; to 
humanity alone is it given to achieve the final redemption, the 
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renunciation of the will to live, as the artist mounts to the still loftier 
stage of ascetic saintliness. To man is vouchsafed the opportunity to 
right the wrong, to reverse the great error and mistake of being; to 
get the supreme insight which teaches him to make the suffering of 
the whole world his own and can lead him to renunication and the 
conversion of the will. And so man is the secret hope of the world 
and of all creatures; towards whom as it were all creation trustfully 
turns as to its hoped-for redeemer and saviour. 

This is a conception of great mystical beauty. It expresses a 
humane reverence for the mission of man, such as outweighs all 
misanthropy and supplies the corrective to all Schopenhauer’s 
loathing of humanity. To me the importance of it lies in this union 
of pessimism and humanism, revealed to us by the philosopher: the 
assertion that the one in no wise excludes the other, and that in order 
to be a humanist one does not need to be a rhetorical flatterer of 
humanity. 

But we should be careful not to take too literally or seriously 
Schopenhauer’s humanistic attitude or his classical, apollonian pro- 
nouncements. In his case, as in many others, we must distinguish 
between the person and the opinion, the human being and his 
judgments. What warns us is Schopenhauer’s extremist position, a 
grotesque and dualistic antithesis in his nature, a romanticism (in 
the most colourful sense of the word) which removed him further 
from the Goethean sphere than he would ever have let himself even 
dream of. 

Seldom has a book had a more expressive, more exhaustive title 
than Schopenhauer’s chief work, his only work, in truth, develop- 
ing his own original train of thought. All else that he wrote in a 
life-time of seventy-two years only forms an assiduously collected 
accompaniment and reinforcement to it. The World as Will and Idea. 
That is not only the theme, in its most compendious formulation: it 
is the man, the human being, his personality, his life, his suffering. 
The compulsive force of this man, and in particular his sexual urge, 
must have been enormous — cruel and tortuous as are the 
mythological figures he employs to describe the bondage to the 
will. It must have opposed with such equal power the compulsive 
force of his urge for knowledge, his lucid and mightly intellectual- 
ity, as to produce a frightfully radical duality and conflict, with a 
correspondingly profound craving for release; and to issue in the 
intellectual denial of life itself; the impeachment of his own essence 
as evil, erroneous and culpable. Rightly, if in an elevated sense, one 
may call this tortuous and grotesque. Sex is to Schopenhauer the 
focal point of the will; in its physical objectivation the opposite pole 
of the brain, which represented knowledge. Obviously, his capacity 
in both spheres went far beyond the average; though that in itself 
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would only speak for the intensity and range of his nature. What 
makes him a pessimist, a denier of the world, is just the contradic- 
tory and hostile, exclusive and anguishing relation of the two 
spheres to each other. We need not, though it would be easy to do 
so, fail to understand his pessimism as the intellectual product of 
that very richness and power. Here is a bi-polar nature, full of 
contrasts and conflicts, tortured and violent; after its own pattern it 
must experience the world: as instinct and spirit, passion and know- 
ledge, ‘will’ and ‘idea’. But suppose he had learned to reconcile 
them in his genius, in his creative life. Suppose he had understood 
that genius does not at all consist in sensuality put out of action and 
will unhinged, that art is not mere objectivation of spirit, but the 
fruitful union and interpenetration of both spheres, immensely 
heightening to life and more fascinating than either can be by itself! 
That the essence of the creative artist is nothing else — and in 
Schopenhauer himself was nothing else — than sensuality spiritual- 
ized, than spirit informed and made creative by sex! 

Schopenhauer’s mental life, the dualistic, overstrained irritability 
and fever of his genius is less romantic than it is modern. I should 
like to enlarge upon this distinction, but content myself with mak- 
ing it refer in general to a state of mind the increasing strain of which 
became only too marked in our Western world in the century 
between Goethe and Nietzsche. In this respect Schopenhauer stands 
between the two, he makes a bridge between them: more ‘modern’, 
more suffering and difficult than Goethe, but much more ‘classic’, 
robust and healthy than Nietzsche. From which it is clear that 
optimism and pessimism, the affirmation or denial of life, have 
nothing to do with health and illness. Illness and health, accord- 
ingly, have to be used with great caution as criteria or valuations. 
They are biological conceptions, whereas the nature of man is not 
exhausted in the biological. , 

Schopenhauer, as psychologist of the will, is the father of all 
modern psychology. From him the line runs, by way of the 
psychological radicalism of Nietzsche, straight to Freud and the 
men who built up his psychology of the unconscious and applied it 
to the mental sciences. Nietzsche’s anti-socratism and hostility to 
mind are nothing but the philosophic affirmation and glorification 
of Schopenhauer’s discovery of the primacy of the will, his pes- 
simistic insight into the secondary and subservient relation of mind 
to will. He makes the statement certainly not humane in the classical 
sense, that the intellect is there to do the pleasure of the will, to 
justify it, to provide it with motivations which are often very 
shallow and self-deluding, in fine to rationalize the instincts. It is a 
sceptical and pessimistic psychology, an analysis of relentless penet- 
ration. And it not only prepared the way for what we call psycho- 
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analysis, it was already just that. At bottom of psychology is the 
unmasking, the acute, ironic, naturalistic perception of the riddling 
relation that obtains between the reason and the instincts. A little 
dialogue in the Wahlverwandtschaften well illustrates this underhand 
game our natures play. Eduard, already in love after his first meet- 
ing with Ottilie, is made by Goethe to say, ‘She is a highly intellig- 
ent person’. To which his wife replies, ‘Intelligent? She never 
opened her mouth.’ Schopenhauer must certainly have enjoyed this 
passage. It is a pleasantly, blithely classic illustration of his own 
thesis, that one does not want a thing because it is good, but finds it 
good because one wants it. 

This essay is an attempt to evoke today a figure little known to 
the present generation; and to reconsider and recapitulate his con- 
cepts. Its object is to reassert the idea of the connection between 
pessimism and humanism. I should like to hand on, to a world 
where human feeling is today finding itself in sore straits, the 
knowledge of this combined melancholy and pride in the human 
race which make up Schopenhauer’s philosophy. His pessimism — 
that is his humanity. His interpretation of the world by the concept 
of the will, his insight into the overweening power of instinct and 
the derogation of the one-time godlike reason, mind and intellect to 
a mere tool with which to achieve security — all this is anti-classic 
and in its essence inhumane. But it is precisely in the pessimistic hue 
of his philosophy that his humanity and spirituality lie; in the fact 
that this great artist, practised in suffering and wielding the prose of 
a great humane cultural epoch in our history, lifts man out of the 
biological sphere of nature, makes his own feeling and understand- 
ing soul the theatre where the will meets its reverse, and sees in the 
human being the saviour of all creation. 

The twentieth century has in its first third taken up a position of 
reaction against classic rationalism and intellectualism. It has sur- 
rendered to admiration of the unconscious, to a glorification of 
instinct, which it thinks is overdue to life. And the bad instincts 
have accordingly been enjoying a heyday. We have seen instead of 
pessimistic conviction deliberate malice. Intellectual recognition of 
bitter truth turns into hatred and contempt for mind itself. Man has 
greedily flung himself on the side of ‘life’ — that is, on the side of the 
stronger — for there is no disputing the fact that life has nothing to 
fear from mind, that not life but knowledge, or rather, mind, is the 
weaker part and one more needing protection on this earth. Yet the 
anti-humanity of our day is a humane experiment too in its way. It 
is a one-sided answer to the eternal question as to the nature and 
destiny of man. We palpably need a corrective to restore the bal- 
ance, and I think the philosophy I here evoke can do good service. I 
spoke of Schopenhauer as modern. I might have called him futurist. 
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The chiaroscuro harmonies of his human traits, the mixture in him 
of Voltaire and Jacob Béhme; the paradox of his classic, pellucid 
prose, employed to lighten the darkest and lowest purlieus of being; 
his proud misanthropy, which never belies his reverence for the 
idea of the human being; in short, what I called his pessimistic 
humanity, seem to me to herald the temper of a future time. Once 
he was fashionable and famous, then half-forgotten. But his 
philosophy may still exert a ripe and humanizing influence upon 
our age. His intellectual sensitivity, his teaching, which was life, 
that knowledge, thought and philosophy are not matters of the 
head alone but of the whole man, heart and sense, body and soul; in 
other words, his existence as an artist may help to bring to birth a 
new humanity of which we stand in need, and to which they are 
akin: a humanity above dry reason on the one hand and idolatry of 
instinct on the other. For art, accompanying man on his painful 
journey to self-realization, has always been before him at the goal. 


SCHOPENHAUER TODAY * 
Max Horkheimer 


ARTHUR Schopenhauer regarded fame with no less detachment 
than the majority of thinkers who finally gained it. Public 
recognition left him so indifferent that when he partook of it at 
last he did not even have to belittle it, either to himself or to others. 
He could relish the signs of future veneration and even succumb to 
the temptation of agreeing with Seneca’s optimistic judgment 
that fame follows merit unfailingly. What great respect for the 
course of history! Only rarely did the philosopher show so 
much confidence in the verdict of a humanity whose cultural 
decline he prophetically thought more plausible than its progress. 
As if there could be any certainty that among those forgotten 
there were no great men: indeed, hardly any age has demonstrated 
the universality of forgetting as clearly as has the present. In 
spite of our infinitely refined instruments of perception and its 
communication — not just because of them — only very few 
of those are remembered (let alone the thoughts they put on paper) 
who in Germany gave their lives in a lone attempt to put an end 
to the national disaster. They are of no lesser stature than their pre- 
decessors who were famous. They are gone. For Schopenhauer, 
however, justice from posterity was guaranteed, as it were, by 
that same history which in other respects he hated. Posterity was 
his longing, his Utopia. Nietzsche, his successor, was not thus 
fooled. ‘I do not want disciples,’ he says in Ecce Homo. ‘Iam terribly 
afraid of being canonized one day. People will understand why I 
publish this book before: it is to keep them from playing tricks on 
me.”* He was convinced that fame is as despicable as the public 
opinion which awards it. 

In regard to one’s contemporaries, in regard to ‘up-to-dateness’, 
Schopenhauer agrees with the author of Thoughts Out of Season. 
One of the prime conditions of greatness, he writes in the Parerga, is 
to have no respect at all for one’s contemporaries, including their 


*This paper is a translation by Robert Kolben of the author’s ‘Die Aktualitit 
Schopenhauers’, in Max Horkheimer and Theodor W. Adorno, Sociologica II 
(Frankfurt, a. M., 1962), pp. 124-41. The article was a lecture given on the occasion 
of the hundredth anniversary of Schopenhauer’s death, 21 September 1960. 
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opinions and views, and the praise and blame resulting from them.? 
What is ‘up-to-date’ in this sense is what happens to be considered 
valid as a result of the interaction between material, relatively 
spontaneous, interests and manipulated, secret, and avowed ones. 
Truth itself, on the other hand, lies hidden, according to Democ- 
ritus, deep in a well, and, according to Schopenhauer, it gets a rapon 
the knuckles when it tries to come out. In any case, it has had to hide 
itself again and again, depending on the state of events, as Voltaire 
puts it in his allegory. Up-to-date literature, whether conceived 
with an eye to the market by instinct or routine, serves the estab- 
lished order. Even the notion that opposes it is incorporated, assimi- 
lated, decontaminated. The controlled consumption of consumer 
and cultural goods in a boom period is a match for everything. The 
late stage of society is in all cultural matters at once cunning and 
unassuming, modest and insatiable — in this respect similar to 
antiquity in its decline. It manages to incorporate as its own orna- 
ment even criticism, negative art, resistance. The less of a chance the 
historical situation gives great works actually to inspire human 
action, the fewer the obstacles to their publication; the more dilig- 
ence scholars apply to them, the less significant is the effect of their 
writing. 

Schopenhauer’s work is not free from such ‘up-to-dateness’. 
Still, it has suffered from it less than the work of other great 
philosophers, probably because it is so ill-suited to education for 
efficiency, even academic efficiency. For that, it rejects too many 
pet ideas of employees of Culture and Education; it calls neither for 
Decision, nor for Engagement, nor for the Courage to Be. 
Schopenhauer does not compensate for the low wages society doles 
out to the guardians of the spirit by the consciousness of an office 
that is supposed to be superior to other trades. His work makes no 
promises. Neither in heaven nor on earth, neither for developed nor 
for underdeveloped peoples does it hold out that to which leaders of 
every political or racial hue claim to be guiding their faithful. The 
apparently comforting title, “On the Indestructibility of Our True 
Being through Death’, announces a chapter that brings despair 
rather than solace. It is hardly fit to gain friends among the moul- 
ders of public opinion, except perhaps by the element of denial, for 
it seems to attribute harshness to existence by showing that exis- 
tence is necessarily harsh. But Schopenhauer does so little to clothe 
the negative in a semblance of meaning that he can hardly lead to 
resignation and conformism. 

Yet he saw things too clearly to exclude the possibility of histori- 
cal improvement. The ending of almost all manual labour, espe- 
cially of hard physical labour, is something he foresaw more pre- 
cisely than most of the economists of his day. But he also suspected 
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what could result from such a change. He took technical, economic, 
and social improvements into account, but from the very beginning 
he also perceived their consequences: blind devotion to success and 
a setback for a peaceful course of events. In sum, I might say, he saw 
the dialectic of such progress. Not unlike some left-wing Hegelians, 
who in this respect contradicted their teacher, he decidedly rejected 
the idea of the State’s divinity. To Schopenhauer the good State is 
nothing else than the quintessence of a reasonable self-interest; its 
sanctions protect individuals from each other and its own citizens 
from other States. The State is no moral institution; it rests on force. 
‘At the highest stage,’ he says, agreeing with the founders of social- 
ism, ‘mankind would need no State.’* But he saw no prospect of this 
ever happening. He deified nothing, neither State nor technology. 
The development of the intellect rests on that of needs. Hunger, the 
urge to power, and war have been the greatest promoters of know- 
ledge. The idealistic fable of the ruse of reason, which extenuates the 
horrors of the past by pointing to the good ends they served, 
actually babbles out the truth: that blood and misery stick to the 
triumphs of society. The rest is ideology. 

In the century since Schopenhauer’s death, history has had to 
admit that he saw straight into its heart. In spite of all the internal 
injustice in the various nations around the middle of the last cen- 
tury, there was still something like a European solidarity, a kind of 
urbane intercourse among nations, a good deal of discretion and 
even respect on the part of great nations towards small ones. Since 
his death, history has entered a new phase, progressing from a 
balance of power to ruthless competition among nations. Stiffer 
competition spurred technology, and the armaments race began. 
Rulers and ministers of state were in uniform. The anarchy of 
nations and the arms race inevitably led to the age of world wars, 
which in turn eventually resulted in the frantic urge for power in all 
nations of the world. This was Schopenhauer’s prognosis. Strug- 
gles among individuals and social groups, domestic competition 
and concentration of power are supplemented and outdistanced by 
competition and concentration of power abroad. Schopenhauer 
shows what it is all about. Material interests, the struggle for 
existence, prosperity, and power are the motor; history is the result. 

Schopenhauer did not offer philosophic rationalizations for his 
experiences of terror and injustice, even in countries with the most 
humane administrations. History frightened him. Violent political 
change, which in recent times is usually brought about with the aid 
of nationalistic enthusiasm, he detested. Not having lived to see the 
decay of absolutism in its acute phase, with its torture and witch- 
hunting, burnings at the stake and other methods of qualified 
execution, he was not interested in a change of system. He would 
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rather, as Goethe writes in the West-Ostliche Diwan, converse ‘with 
clever men, with tyrants’ than set out for the dictatorship of the 
‘unified’ people in the company of demagogues and fanaticized 
masses. His hatred of ‘patriots’ springs immediately from the threat 
to his economic independence, resulting from nationalistic rebel- 
ons, but indirectly and theoretically, this hatred is aimed 
altogether at nationalism and the nationalistic age, which was then 
beginning. The fanaticism of unity and the violence it announced 
repelled him. He suffered from the same lack of enthusiasm for the 
so-called wars of liberation of Prussia as Goethe, and from the same 
fear of the French revolution of 1830 as Hegel. The great enlighten- 
ers of mankind have been very wary of The People as the highest 
value. Lessing once suggested that men should learn to recognize 
the stage when patriotism ceases to be a virtue. 

‘The Nation’ — that was the word with which the new forces, 
opposed to absolutism, stirred up the people. Schopenhauer gave 
the Germans credit for not indulging, on the whole, in national 
pride as the English were doing, only one in fifty of whom was 
prepared to accept criticism of the ‘stupid and degrading bigotry’ of 
their nation.* Of course, later the Germans made up for it all the 
more, and Schopenhauer was startled to meet in Germany with this 
kind of demagogy, with ‘this game of insidious swindlers®.’ For 
centuries thinkers had denounced mass suggestion and its identical 
opposite, the inaccessibility of seduced masses, as well as the feroc- 
ity of those who have come off badly — all as the result of domina- 
tion. National pride, like the pride of individuals, is easily injured, 
even if the wound does not show for a long time. The revenge that 
follows is blind and devastating. There was a time when fanaticism 
was a distorted and misunderstood religion. Since Saint-Just and 
Robespierre it has taken on the form of exaggerated nationalism, 
which the strong men in the saddle, when the going is a bit rough, 
can conveniently call up to rationalize murky instincts. When in an 
ominous historical moment those in power, no matter how differ- 
ent from one another in other respects, have nothing more to offer 
to quell the dissatisfaction of the people, they can always let loose on 
them the peddlers of a nationalistic community, of this mirage of 
Utopia, and feed them the sugar pill of cruelty. But since historians 
are not altogether wrong in distrusting generalizations and reflect 
on differences rather than similarities (as did Schopenhauer) among 
ruling systems and socio-psychological mechanisms, the reign of 
terror which broke out in Europe in the first half of the twentieth 
century, not to speak of Asia and Africa, seemed to be an accident. 
Anyone who would have dared, in Schopenhauer’s day or even at 
the turn of the century, to predict the course of history up to the 
present moment would certainly have been decried as a blind 
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pessimist. Schopenhauer was a clairvoyant pessimist. 

His fear of the beginning enthusiastic nationalism is a sign of his 
modernity: to take no bribes from the Zeitgeist. He regarded world 
history sceptically, denouncing it as ‘the unchanging and perma- 
nent’, indeed as the unhistorical.* Not that he overlooked variations 
in social injustice, characteristic of various ages and stamping the 
majority of the people as either slaves or serfs. As to poverty and 
slavery, he says in Parerga, ‘The fundamental difference is that slaves 
owe their origin to violence; the poor, to cunning.’ The reason for 
this perverted state of society, he continues, for ‘the general struggle 
to escape misery, for sea-faring that costs so many lives, for compli- 
cated trade interests, and finally for the wars resulting from all this’, 
is at bottom greediness for that superabundance which does not 
even make men happy.’ At the same time, such barbarism cannot be 
abolished, for it is the reverse side of refinement, an element of 
civilization. Schopenhauer did not remain behind the sociological 
knowledge of his day — he was faithful to the Enlightenment.® 

His judgment of the historical situation is based on his theoretical 
philosophy. Among European philosophers, he pointed to Plato 
and Kant as his forerunners. What they have in common with him is 
the gap between the essence of things, that which in itselfis, and the 
world in which men move. What men perceive, what strikes them, 
how they see everything, depends on their intellectual apparatus 
and their senses, which in turn depend on the conditions of their 
biological and social existence. The countryside has a different aspect 
to the farmer assessing its fertility, to the hunter on the lookout for 
game, to the fugitive seeking a hiding place, to the pilot trying for a 
forced landing, to the wanderer, the painter, the strategist, not to 
mention people of different cultures. And how much more differ- 
ent will it appear to an animal, tame or wild, bird or gnat, not only 
with regard to colour, sound, and smell, but also to form and 
relations. Just as things in space and time are conditioned by the 
perceiving subject, so are space and time themselves, which are the 
spectacles, as it were, worn by all who can see, hear, and feel. Pascal 
once said that to a creature in an infinitesimal, microscopic world 
which we cannot even perceive, millennia may pass in one of our 
seconds— thus a human millennium might appear but a moment to 
some superhuman being. Empirical scientific knowledge, vital to 
progress, the technical miracles which are the result of observation 
and which can increase or reduce life’s span, are therefore not truth 
itself but only the semblance of truth. Plato and Kant described the 
relation between the two spheres, essence and appearance, differ- 
ently. To Plato, truth was a realm of ordered concepts, and things 
were their transitory images. Kant taught that the thing-in-itself — 
that is, being as it exists in eternity, apart from human or animal 
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perspectives — furnishes the subject with the matter necessary for 
cognition, with the sensible facts, out of which the intellect, with its 
ordering functions, produces the unitary world, just as a machine 
processes raw material into the finished product. 

This concept of transcendental apperception, with its power and 
its ‘file boxes’ — the head office, one might say, of the intellect — 
was modelled on factory and business management. The intellect 
manufactures something conceptually solid out of the flux of per- 
ceptions, as a factory produces commodities. Over and above the 
ordering functions, the categories are, so to speak, the goals 
towards which they work: the ideas of freedom, eternity, and 
justice, which show the intellect the direction it must take. That 
these can be found in reason, that they even constitute reason in a 
certain sense, is Kant’s ground for the hope that knowledge, and 
with it that which is to be known, will attain truth at a point of 
infinity, and that truth is not merely a means but the fulfilment. 

Kant’s subtle rescue of Utopia was preceded on the European 
continent by rationalistic systems, which might be regarded as a 
series of attempts to save, against losing odds, the perfection of 
eternal being from the onslaught of the new science that was trying 
to explore appearance. After the end of Scholasticism these 
attempts continued in the seventeenth century with the help of 
bourgeois reason. The innate ideas from which these systems 
develop are halfway between Plato’s Ideas and Kant’s categorical 
functions. They claim evidence, and evidence is to guarantee the 
truth, good and sufficient in itself, vis-a-vis the changing, terrifying 
reality, which since the sixteenth century and the overseas dis- 
coveries was marked by social upheavals and religious wars result- 
ing from them. The need for something constructive, something 
permanent as the meaning behind all change was the motive power 
of philosophy. In spite of methexis, Plato had left essence and 
appearance unreconciled: Ideas were everything, transient things 
nothing. After the coming of Christianity, the world required 
justification, whether by faith or by concepts. 

Rationalism was undermined by scientific thinking, which had 
been imported from England, where, thanks to the growth of trade 
and self-government in the towns, the citizens had slowly adapted 
to reality in a long-drawn-out process; where political conscious- 
ness took form asa kind or resignation that accorded with religious 
consciousness; where convention became a religious matter and 
religion a civic one, and abstract concepts without facts had long 
lost their prestige. Conceptual realism had made way for nominal- 
ism: facts came into their own right, and concepts were mere 
names. The Magna Carta asserted itself in the theory of knowledge; 
empiricist philosophy and the mental attitude attendant on it came 
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to be accepted without much friction. But on the Continent this 
shift took place as a distinct break. The order whose term had come 
was here realized only much later, and whatever fails to occur at its 
proper time occurs with violence. Empiricism and the materialism 
related to it imply criticism, not only of the dominant philosophy 
and the original perfection of things which it had proclaimed, but 
also of the conditions of the world, of social and political reality. A 
new vision of the future world replaced the old: a universal rational 
society. From St Augustine to Bossuet history had been understood 
as progress, as the history of salvation, in which the messianic 
kingdom was the necessary goal. Translating this into the secular 
sphere, Holbach and Condorcet saw social history as the path to 
earthly fulfilment. The dualism had remained: the better, future 
world was the meaning towards which men oriented themselves. 
The one thing which the empiricism of the European Enlighten- 
ment had in common with the rationalism it superseded was that 
the image of the future was couched in concepts which were as if 
innate and could dispense with empirical verification: liberty, equal- 
ity before the law, protection of the individual, property. The 
remaining ideas that transcended facts, especially those of positive 
theology, fell before the empirical-sensualistic critique. 
Schopenhauer’s revolutionary philosophic achievement rests 
above all on the fact that in the face of pure empiricism he held to the 
original dualism that had been the basic theme of European 
philosophy up to Kant, but that, nevertheless, he did not deify the 
world-in-itself, the real essence. Since the time of Aristotle, Plato’s 
great disciple, European thinking had held to the principle that the 
more real, steadfast, and eternal a being was, the greater its good- 
ness and perfection. I know of no philosophic dogma as widely 
accepted as this one. Men were to orient themselves towards that 
which was most real: being-in-itself. Philosophy deduced the 
meaning and laws of transitory life from the eternal, thus expres- 
sing or implying satisfaction of all strivings and a reward for all 
good deeds. Only good could result from being at one with the 
most real, the best, the most powerful. In a more modern fashion, 
philosophers tried to base hope on human reason, that hope which 
formerly rested on the authority of the father and on revelation. 
This is the philosophic conviction and at the same time the 
function of philosophy with which Schopenhauer broke. The high- 
est, the most real, the metaphysical being to which philosophers 
had directed their view, away from the changing world of existing 
objects, is not at the same time the good. Degrees of reality are not 
degrees of perfection. Looking at the positively infinite, at the 
unconditional, does not teach man how he should act; it is impos- 
sible to refer to the authority of being when one wishes a guide 
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towards a decent course of action. The true essence which is at the 
bottom of all external things, the thing-in-itself as opposed to 
appearance, is something that everyone can discover within him- 
self, if only he looks clearly enough and knows how to interpret the 
experiences of his own nature. It is the insatiable desire for well- 
being and enjoyment, a desire which wells up every time it has been 
satisfied, and not the reasons the intellect finds for such strivings, 
that makes up the ineradicable reality of all that is alive, of existence 
altogether. In the struggle with nature and with men, the intellect 
serves as a weapon by providing rationalizations with which indi- 
viduals, interest groups, and nations try to accommodate their 
demands to the moral precepts in force. The intellect is a function of 
the struggle for existence in individuals and in the species; it is 
kindled by resistance and vanishes with resistance. 
Schopenhauer’s theory of consciousness as a small part of the 
psyche, by which it is used as a tool — not to mention his many 
particular observations of normal and pathological psychology — 
anticipates the basic principle of modern psychoanalysis. The basis 
for his theory is the ever-flowing source of stimuli: unappeasable 
will. Each breath is followed by a silence that is already the desire 
for the next breath, and each moment which passes without satisfy- 
ing this desire increases the need and its awareness, until they finally 
fade out. Breathing stands for life. So do eating and drinking: those 
cut off from them must fight for them, and the higher the stage of 
development of the living creature, the more subtle and insatiable 
the struggle becomes. Need and endless striving, kindled again and 
again, make up the content of history and determine man’s relation- 
ship to nature. If the air were not free but the result of work, men 
would fight for it as they do for land, and they could not do 
otherwise. Today it already seems as though they might actually 
have to fight for air. If there ever was an era that could confirm 
Schopenhauer’s views, it is the period since the turn of the twentieth 
century, when reliance on progress was questioned least. For 
Schopenhauer the good is far more the ephemeral, thought, and 
appearance, than that which keeps reproducing itself. 
Nevertheless he acknowledged himself a man of the eighteenth 
century. He was bitter towards the profundity of the ‘facetious 
philosophers’ (a profundity widely disseminated today, too, in our 
schools and universities), who slandered ‘the greatest men of the 


last century, Voltaire, Rousseau, Locke, Hume. . . those heroes, 
those ornaments and benefactors of humanity’.* He complained 
that the vulnerable word ‘Enlightenment . . . has become a sort of 


term of abuse’.’° He identified himself most deeply with the fight 
against superstition, intolerance, and rationalistic dogmatism. 
What seemed to him suspect about the Enlightenment, even para- 
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doxical, was the identification of what today or in the future exists 
in all its power— let alone of gory history — with what ought to be. 
As the epitome of the good, not even the idea of a future mankind 
whose members were not trying to exterminate each other, was an 
adequate compromise for him. He is no good as a reference for the 
prophets of secular salvation and of even less use to the defenders of 
the status quo. In the face of theology, metaphysics, and positive 
philosophy of all kinds, Schopenhauer withdrew philosophic sanc- 
tion from the solidarity of those who are suffering, from the com- 
munity of men lost in the universe, but without thereby advocating 
harshness. As long as there are hunger and misery on earth, he who 
can see will have no peace. In Thoughts Out of Season, Nietzsche 
quoted with enthusiasm the following passage from 
Schopenhauer’s Parerga, ‘That man leads a heroic life who some- 
how or other, in spite of overwhelming difficulties and with little or 
no recompense, fights and eventually wins the battle for what will 
be of some benefit to all mankind.’* The more lucid thinking is, the 
more will it drive towards the abolition of misery; and yet any 
assurance that this is the ultimate meaning of existence, the end of 
prehistory, the beginning of reason, is nothing but an endearing 
illusion. The heroic, even the holy life, without ideology, is the 
consequence of suffering and rejoicing with others, of sharing in the 
lives of others; perceptive men cannot stop fighting horror until 
they die. The famous idea that, by devoting themselves completely 
to transcending egoistic aims, morally great individuals can step out 
of the cycle of reincarnations, has nothing to do with positive bliss. 
Happiness itself is negative. Even the last Utopian escape which his 
teacher Kant, the greatest German Aufklérer, wanted to offer — the 
idea of the ultimate purpose that human history was to fulfil— was 
to Schopenhauer, in the face of the horror of this earth, only 
rationalistic deception; the eudemonistic concept of ‘the highest 
good’ was still more so. Enlightened thought has no need of such 
illusions. 

Basically, the classical idealism of Kant’s successors, too, aban- 
doned Utopia. In that, they are like Schopenhauer. They regard the 
discrepancy between the world as it is and as it ought to be as 
overcome once this discrepancy is cancelled in thought. Utopia 
survives only in rarefied form as the deified subject. The world as it 
appears is no longer that produced and constituted by men,-as in 
Kant, but instead, as in Fichte, the result of free-floating action or, as 
in Schelling, the result of self-confirming primordial being. The 
thing-in-itself is identified with the subject, yet not as the negative 
but as the unconditioned positive. Hegel saw it as the living con- 
cept, the infinite movement, in which an antithesis between thing 
and thought shows itself as conditioned. But although 
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Schopenhauer hated Hegel, he is not so far from him. The life of the 
concept, of the Hegelian Absolute, is the contradiction, the nega- 
tive, the painful. What Hegel calls concept — the system of 
philosophical determinations that arise out of each other and are in 
eternal movement — is nothing but the rise and decline of what this 
system comprehends. The great achievement of Hegel’s philoso- 
phy lies in the very fact that the concept does not exist outside and 
independently of what disappears and, as it does, is preserved in the 
concept. The consolation offered by his ‘wicked optimism’ is in the 
end the insight into the necessary interweaving of the concepts into 
the whole, into that brittle unity that is called system. Hegel’s 
recognition of logical structure in the worlds of nature and man, as 
emphasized in his doctrine of nature and objective mind, is by no 
means as far removed from Schopenhauer’s aesthetic and 
philosophical reflections as Schopenhauer was inclined to think. 
Hegel speaks of substantive determination, of the absolute final 
purpose of world history; ultimately, world history moves towards 
the absolute mind, the philosophic system, towards mere insight 
into the whole. On the real course of history, on the other hand, 
Hegel says: 


When we look at this spectacle of the passions and see the consequences of their 
violence, of the unreason associated not only with them but also, and even 
primarily, with good intentions and just aims; when we see the attendant wicked- 
ness and evil, the ruin of the most flourishing kingdoms which the human mind 
has produced; then we can only be filled with sorrow over this transitoriness and, 
in so far as this destruction is not only the work of nature but of the will of men, we 
must end up in moral grief, in a revolt of the good spirit, if such is in us, against such 
a spectacle. 


Decay and permanence, the dying of the particular and the being 
of the universal, are one. Hegel is far away from Fichte’s positive 
pathos, even farther from his Instructions for a Blessed Life which, to 
be sure, had lost all eudemonistic attraction even for the author of 
the Speeches to the German Nation. In the destruction of false com- 
fort, Schopenhauer goes a shade beyond Hegel by refusing to 
recognize, as the ground for deifying existence, the consistency of a 
system that encompasses the world and thus the development of 
mankind to the point where philosophic insight becomes possible. 
The social whole, too, the institutions in which the mind comes into 
its own, as in art and philosophy, must pass. The absolute mind 
adheres to the objective and subjective mind of nations, and their 
fate is to perish, like any group or individual, like anything finite. 
Reconciliation, the identity of opposites reached through thought, 
is no real reconciliation, whether it occurs in the present or future 
state of mankind. The violent stroke of genius by which Hegel, the 
last great systematizer of philosophy, rescued the positivity of the 
absolute by including agony and death in it, fails because insight is 
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tied to the living subject and must perish with him. 

Hegel’s teaching shows that the positivity that distinguishes him 
from Schopenhauer cannot ultimately stand up. The failure of a 
logically stringent system in its highest form in Hegel, means the 
logical end of attempts at a philosophic justification of the world, 
the end of the claim of philosophy to emulate positive theology. All 
these attempts rest directly or indirectly on the idea of the world as 
the work or expression of true mind. But if the world, in its essence 
and in its actual condition, is not necessarily connected with mind, 
philosophic confidence in the very existence of truth disappears. In 
that case, truth can be found only in perishable men themselves and 
is as perishable as they are. Even thinking about transitoriness loses 
the lustre of the more-than-transitory. Merely faith remains; the 
attempt to rationalize it was doomed to failure. 

Schopenhauer’s thinking is infinitely modern, so modern, in fact, 
that young people have it by instinct. This thinking knows about 
the contradiction of autonomous truth and is profoundly irritated 
by it. Philosophy does not move beyond real history. Young people 
no longer accept thinking that is philosophically out of date. If an 
attempt is made to pass over or mask the contradictions in which 
thought inevitably gets entangled, the young lose faith not only in 
the truthfulness of their elders but in the whole culture in which 
they participate and whose shares, for many internal reasons, have 
in any case dropped in value. Technology makes memory superflu- 
ous. The young have little reason left to believe the old and their 
reference to eternal commandments. They try to manage without 
them. At many universities in America and even in Eastern coun- 
tries logical positivism has won out, supplanting philosophy. It 
takes thought itself as mere function, as business. There is no 
fundamental difference between the production of mathematical 
formulas and their application in technology and industry. Positiv- 
ism presents the result implied in the failure of positive philosophy. 
We need not worry about philosophic truth, as it does not exist 
anyhow. That is the short-circuit which Schopenhauer’s work 
avoids. He is driven by the passion for truth, and, like Spinoza, 
devoted his life to this passion without making a job of it. But his 
philosophy gives perfect expression to what young people today 
feel: that there is no power that can transcend truth — indeed, that 
truth carries in it the character of powerlessness. According to 
Schopenhauer, positivism is right against metaphysics because 
there is nothing unconditional which might guarantee truth or 
from which it could be deduced. But theological metaphysics is 
right against positivism because every spoken statement cannot 
help but make an impossible claim not only concerning an antici- 
pated effect, concerning success, as positivism believes, but also 
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concerning truth in its proper sense, whether or not the speaker 
intends this. Without thinking about truth and thereby of what it 
guarantees, there can be no knowledge of its opposite, of the 
abandonment of mankind, for whose sake true philosophy is criti- 
cal and pessimistic — there cannot even be sorrow, without which 
there is no happiness. 

According to Schopenhauer, philosophy does not set up any 
practical aims. It criticizes the absolute claims of programme with- 
out itself proposing one. The vision of organizing the earth in 
justice and liberty, the basis of Kantian thought, has turned into the 
mobilization of nations and the uprising of peoples. Every revolt 
following the great French Revolution has reduced the substance of 
its humanistic content and increased nationalism — or so it appears. 
The greatest drama of the perversion of faith in humanity into an 
intransigent cult of the State was offered by socialism itself. The 
revolutionaries of the International fell victim to nationalistic lead- 
ers. A certain state of humanity, venerated as the true one, is an aim 
among others for which men may justifiably sacrifice themselves. 
But if it is hypostatized as the absolute aim, then, by definition, 
there is no authority, neither divine commandment, nor morality, 
nor even — and I think this is no less important — the personal 
relation called friendship, which could control it. Every finite being 
— and humanity is finite— which gives itself airs as the ultimate, the 
highest, the unique, becomes an idol with a demonic ability to 
change its identity and take on another meaning. The history of 
many recent revolutions, in contrast to the theory of Marx, offers 
frightening examples. Before they seized power, the aim of Lenin 
and most of his friends was a society of freedom and justice, yet in 
reality they opened the way to a terroristic totalitarian bureaucracy 
which certainly does not come closer to freedom than the empire of 
the Czar. The transition of the new China into sheer barbarism is 
obvious. B 

The new idol is the collective We. It is not the only one. In so far as 
conditional aims or motives for life generally are presented to 
young people as if they were unconditional, they are met with the 
scorn of those who have become wise or with mock enthusiasm. 
They see through the conventionality of arguments for a respect- 
able life that are not founded, as Schopenhauer advocated, on 
simple common sense and, ultimately, on penal law. Young people 
can see the unscrupulous practices of moral, adult persons. And just 
because they accept from their elders only their practical nimbleness 
but not their pathos, because they understand the Idea only as a set 
of rationalizations, they have nothing with which to oppose mass 
deception. If it is expedient to accept it, it would be merely stupid to 
resist it. Added to this is an unavowed yearning, a feeling of 
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insufficiency, and defiance, which by repeating evil, unconsciously 
tries to provoke the good, so that it will show itself even if it is 
lethal. A sceptical generation is no more immune to participation in 
misdeeds than is one of believers. Instead, their disillusioned life, 
despite all pressures towards a career, engenders the pervasive 
feeling of meaninglessness in which false faith has a fertile soil. In 
order to resist it, there would have to be a longing for that which is © 
different, a longing that would have passed through culture with- 
out, however, having been victimized by any ofits hardened forms. 

Now I can be clearer about why Schopenhauer is the teacher for 
modern times. The doctrine of blind will as an eternal force 
removes from the world the treacherous gold foil which the old 
metaphysics had given it. In utter contrast to positivism, it enunci- 
ates the negative and preserves it in thought, thus exposing the 
motive for solidarity shared by men and all beings: their abandon- 
ment. No need is ever compensated in any Beyond. The urge to 
mitigate it in this world springs from the inability to look at it in full 
awareness of this curse and to tolerate it when there is a chance to 
stop it. For such solidarity that stems from hopelessness, know- 
ledge of the principium individuationis is secondary. The more sub- 
lime and the less rigid a man’s character is, the more indifferent will 
he be about how near to his own ego, or how far from it, a given 
situation is, and the less will he distinguish between such nearness 
and distance when his work deals with them; nor can he give up his 
labours, even if they become those of Sisyphus. To stand up for the 
temporal against merciless eternity is morality in Schopenhauer’s 
sense. This morality is not influenced either — for if it were, it 
would remain calculation— by the Buddhist myth of reincarnation, 
according to which after a man dies, the soul, timeless and spaceless, 
is supposed to find the body that corresponds to its stage of purifica- 
tion. The merciless structure of eternity could generate a commun- 
ity of the abandoned, just as injustice and terror in society result in 
the community of those who resist. Persecution and hunger domi- 
nate the history of society even today. If young people recognize the 
contradiction between the possibilities of human powers and the 
situation on this earth, and if they do not allow their view to be 
obscured either by nationalistic fanaticism or by theories of trans- 
cendental justice, identification and solidarity may be expected to 
become decisive in their lives. The road leads through knowledge, 
not only of science and politics, but also of the great works of 
literature. 

What Schopenhauer declared about individuals — that they are an 
expression of the blind will to existence and well-being — is at 
present becoming apparent with regard to social, political and racial 
groups in the whole world. That is one of the reasons why his 
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doctrine appears to me as the philosophic thought that is a match for 
reality. Its freedom from illusions is something it shares with 
enlightened politics; the power of conceptual expression, with 
theological and philosophic tradition. There are few ideas that the 
world today needs more than Schopenhauer’s — ideas which in the 
face of utter hopelessness, because they confront it, know more 
than any others of hope. 
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I. BASIC PHILOSOPHICAL 
ISSUES 


THE POSSIBILITY OF 
METAPHYSICS 
Patrick Gardiner 


‘A MAN becomes a philosopher by reason of a certain perplexity, 
from which he seeks to free himself. . . But what distinguishes the 
false philosopher from the true is this: the perplexity of the latter 
arises from the contemplation of the world itself, while that of the 
former results from some book, some system of philosophy which 
lies before him.’ Schopenhauer was not alone in characterizing the 
metaphysical frame of mind as being essentially one of original 
perplexity or (as he refers to it elsewhere) wonder; wonder ‘con- 
cerning the world and our own existence, inasmuch as these press 
upon the intellect as a riddle, the solution of which therefore 
occupies mankind without intermission’ (II, p. 372). To be im- 
pressed by the fact that things are as they are and not otherwise, to 
find it strange or marvellous that there should be anything at all: 
this, Schopenhauer and others have wished to insist, is the mark ofa 
certain type of outlook, a certain type of temperament, not shared 
by all; and for one unable to understand or enter into such an 
attitude, for whom ‘the world and existence appear as a matter of 
course’, the theories and doctrines propounded by metaphysicians 
would seem, not merely unintelligible in themselves, but without 
ground, without reason; the metaphysical quest itself would seem 
an enigma, and he could only view with indifference attempts to 
solve what to him must appear as non-existent problems and dif- 
ficulties. All the same, Schopenhauer believed that total inability to 
feel the force of fundamental questions such as those that have in 
one way or another occupied the attention of philosophers 
throughout the ages is in fact rare. The kind of approach to the 
world he had in mind was not, he thought, confined to the relatively 
sophisticated; it was also to be found among the simple and ignor- 
ant, although it was true that it manifested itself in exceedingly 
different forms. Such an attitude towards experience is, in other 
words, deeply founded in our character and make-up as human 
beings, and accounts for the continuous survival of metaphysical 
thinking as an activity capable of retaining its hold upon the human 
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mind and imagination; it is ‘the pendulum which keeps the clock of 
metaphysics in motion’. 


The Metaphysical Urge 


To say that there is a deeprooted tendency in human nature to ask 
ultimate questions about the world as a whole or to raise issues 
about the meaning and purpose of human existence is one thing; it is 
another to explain this tendency; and it is another thing again to 
justify it. So far as explanation was concerned, Schopenhauer put 
forward anumber of different considerations at various places in his 
writings, all of which could be said to suggest possible sources of 
the disposition to regard the world as a problem that demanded 
solution. There was, however, one point upon which he laid special 
emphasis. It concerns the knowledge men have of the inevitability 
of death, together with their awareness of ‘the suffering and misery 
of life’. The combination of the two was regarded by him as 
providing perhaps the most powerful stimulus to the desire to find a 
metaphysical interpretation of existence. ‘If our life were endless 
and painless, it would perhaps occur to no one to ask why the world 
exists and is just the kind of world it is; but everything would just be 
taken as a matter of course’ (II, p. 360). But death and suffering are 
undeniable realities. It might of course be the case that, even so, we 
should not be troubled in this way if the world were (as some 
philosophers have claimed) ‘an absolutely necessary existence’. For 
then it would be something which embraced within itself ‘not only 
all actual but all possible existence, so that, as Spinoza indeed 
declares, its possibility and its actuality would be absolutely one’ 
(ibid. p. 373). We should then regard it as something which could 
not but exist, and which moreover could not be conceived of as 
being different from what it is: its existence and character could in 
no sense be thought away, and the same would apply to our own 
place in and relations to the world. Hence there could be no ques- 
tion of our regarding it as ‘remarkable, problematical, and indeed as 
the unfathomable and ever-disquieting riddle’: on the contrary, we 
should ‘necessarily be as little conscious of its existence as such, i.e., 
as a problem for reflection, as we are of the incredibly fast motion of 
our planet’ (ibid.). Such ideas, however, quite apart from the logical 
difficulties they raise, seem to be manifestly untrue to what we 
instinctively realize to be the case. We can conceive of the world’s 
being other than it is, we can conceive that it might not have existed 
at all— there is no impossibility in doing either. Hence questions 
about the grounds and sense of the world are free to arise, and they 
seem naturally to force themselves upon us at every stage: ‘not 
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merely that the world exists, but still more that it is such a wretched 
world’ — this is the torturing problem of metaphysics. 

Among other things, considerations of the type described help to 
explain (Schopenhauer thinks) why systems which assume or 
attempt to establish the reality of continued existence after death 
always excite the keenest interest and receive the greatest general 
approval. Such systems usually involve additional claims concern- 
ing the existence of creative or superintending agencies lying above 
or outside the world — gods, for example. But it should not be 
thought that it is this which always gives then their principal 
attraction and appeal. True, men have in general come to view 
theistic beliefs and beliefs in personal immortality as being insepar- 
ably connected with one another. But they are logically quite 
distinct; and if in fact one could establish the reality of immortality, 
in a way that did not require the postulation of a deity capable of 
preserving us in being after we die, the enthusiasm which many 
people at present feel for their gods would, Schopenhauer suggests, 
quickly cool. And for similar reasons he argues that ‘materialistic’ 
or ‘sceptical’ systems and theories, which seek to deny or cast doubt 
upon the validity of immortality doctrines, have never been able to 
achieve a wide or lasting hold upon men’s minds. 

From all this it might be supposed that Schopenhauer was 
primarily concerned to offer an account of what prompts religious 
rather than philosophical speculation about the nature of the world. 
He certainly believed that the religious and philosophical urges in 
man both spring from the disquiet human beings feel when they 
contemplate the reality which confronts them, the conditions that 
govern their lives and experience. Philosophy, like religion, arises 
from the demand for an ‘interpretation of life’, and unless this is 
recognized, the main philosophical systems of the past cannot be 
understood, since it is impossible to cut them loose from the pro- 
found psychological and moral needs they are in one way or 
another concerned to satisfy. But, while insisting on the importance 
of the foregoing, he was far from wishing to assimilate philosophy 
to religion. To say that certain forms of thinking ultimately stem 
from a common root is not to imply that they may not differ 
profoundly in other respects; and, although Schopenhauer was 
(somewhat confusingly) prepared to call both religion and philoso- 
phy ‘metaphysics’, he none the less drew a very definite distinction 
between them. Thus religion may be termed the ‘metaphysics of 
the people’, on analogy with the ‘poetry of the people’ (ballads, for 
instance) and the ‘wisdom of the people’ (proverbial wisdom). Its 
evidence and credentials lie ‘outside itself’, in the sense that it 
depends upon ‘revelation, which is authenticated by signs and 
miracles’, rather than upon thought and reflection: on this account 
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it is above all intended for what Schopenhauer considers to be the 
great majority of mankind, ‘who are not capable of thinking but 
only of believing’ and who are not moved by reasons but only by 
authority. When it comes to argument, he suggests that the uphol- 
ders of religious doctrines tend to fall back upon threats of some 
kind (the ultima ratio theologorum), whether these be threats of eternal 
punishment in some other sphere or ones of a more immediate and 
mundane character — ‘the stake or things like it’. To say this, 
however, is not to deny that religions may serve a useful purpose in 
human life and society, nor is it even to withold from them any kind 
of validity. Certainly to treat them as expressing truths in any 
straightforward sense leads to insuperable difficulties; one is con- 
fronted by fantastic assertions, together with dogmas which ‘can- 
not even be distinctly thought’ (II, p. 367). It must be allowed, too, 
that most religions tend to flourish at periods when the general level 
of knowledge is low and when, because of the prevalence of ignor- 
ance and superstition, it is easier to accept what they say at its face 
value: ‘like glow-worms, they need darkness in order to shine’ 
(Parerga, II, p. 369). At such times men’s desires for what it is not in 
their power to obtain, and their fears of things they cannot by their 
own efforts defend themselves against, make them more than ever 
ready to cling to the hope that there may exist supernatural agencies 
which can be induced to intervene on their behalf by prayer or 
entreaty: thus the appeal which many religious doctrines undeni- 
ably possess is to be ascribed to human passion or desire rather than 
to rational or intellectual conviction. But it is possible, all the same, 
to look at religious beliefs in another and less unsympathetic way; 
and from this point of view Schopenhauer put forward the sugges- 
tion, familiar in our own day but less so in his, that religions are 
most plausibly interpreted as ‘allegories’. So conceived, they may 
be viewed, for instance, primarily in ethical terms, as ways of 
impressing upon us in a vivid and memorable form the moral 
relations in which we stand to one another; hence many religious 
dogmas can be said primarily to relate to the earthly field of conduct 
and social existence. As he made one of the disputants say in 
his imaginary dialogue, On Religion, ‘There must be ... a 
public standard of right and virtue, it must always flutter high 
overhead. In the end it is all one and the same what heraldic figures 
appear on it, provided only they signify what is meant’ (Parerga, 
Il, p. 354). 

Nor is this all. Religions may also, in their own strange fashion, 
be regarded as giving voice to the obscure sense we are wont to have 
that ‘behind the physical in the world there must be a metaphysical’ 
— a feeling which, in ordinary terms, we find it almost impossible 
to express or clearly articulate. From this standpoint the fact that 
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many religious statements seem to involve absurdities, or even 
downright contradictions, need no longer be a source of surprise. 
Rather, it may well appear to be an understandable feature of such 
assertions; for inasmuch as religion endeavours to concern itself 
with an order of things beyond the scope of everyday experience 
and discourse, ‘not only the contradictory but also the comprehen- 
sible dogmas [of religious teaching] are really nothing more than 
‘allegories and accommodations to the human power of com- 
prehension’ (II, p. 368). On this interpretation, we exhibit a mis- 
understanding of the role and purpose of religion if we demand 
lucidity and rationality; the point of its teachings is to make people 
feel certain things which lie beyond the grasp of their purely intellec- 
tual faculties, and in order to perform this function it uses whatever 
imaginative resources may lie to hand. 

Schopenhauer maintains, however, that with philosophy things 
are very different. The latter has its evidence ‘in itself’, and by this 
he partly means that, in so far as philosophy constitutes an attempt 
to solve the problems which the world and our existence in it 
present, it must do so in a way that is open to reflective appraisal and 
does not involve a blind appeal to authority or revelation. It is of the 
essence of philosophical inquiry that results should be arrived at in a 
clear and intelligible manner, even if the truths the philosopher 
seeks to communicate are themselves au fond simple ones (as 
Schopenhauer more than once suggests they will be — Simplex 
sigillum veri). Moreover, it is stressed that philosophical conclusions 
and assertions are always put forward as being in the strictest sense 
true — true sensu proprio as contrasted with sensu allegorico — and 
must be evaluated as such. If this is so, it is obvious that only 
confusion and muddle will follow upon a failure to distinguish 
clearly between religious and philosophical modes of thinking and 
speaking — as the history of metaphysical speculation amply and 
continually demonstrates. For, on the one hand, philosophers have 
regularly shown a disposition to bring about some kind of fusion of 
the two, with the consequence that they have carried over concepts 
and ideas from one field to the other without giving thought to the 
question of the legitimacy of such a procedure. And, on the other 
hand, representatives of established religions have in their turn 
encroached upon the sphere of philosophy, with the undisguised 
purpose of securing ‘inner’ or rational authentication for their teach- 
ings in a manner that would show these teachings to be sensu proprio 
true: e.g. the belief that the universe has been created by a personal 
god with certain intelligible purposes in view must be exhibited as 
being at least as worthy of acceptance as the belief that it contains 
thousands of stars. Such an ambition, Schopenhauer thinks, may 
well strike one as pointless and unnecessary: an established religion 
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does not need the help of philosophy — has it not already everything 
on its side, ‘revelation, documents, miracles, prophecies, the protec- 
tion of government. . . the consent and reverence of all’, and (last 
but not least) ‘the invaluable privilege of being able to imprint its 
doctrines on the mind at the tender age of childhood, whereby they 
become almost innate ideas’ (II, p. 367)? Yet he was of course 
perfectly aware that these ironical concessions would not satisfy a 
believer who wished to see the propositions of his faith finally and 
indisputably established in the form in which they were popularly 
understood and accepted: the fact remained, nevertheless, that any 
attempt to meet such a demand could only result in a type of 
undertaking that both in intention and spirit was incompatible with 
the nature and scope of philosophy as truly conceived. For philoso- 
phy could not be regarded as an instrument to be utilized in the 
service of something other than itself, nor treated as a means of 
giving additional support to contentions already subscribed to on 
independent grounds; the tenets of religion could never justifiably 
be viewed by a philosopher as something given, which it was his 
task to establish and vindicate. Although the conclusions to which 
he was led as a result of his own reflection might be analogous, in 
some respects, to ideas which — in a veiled and figurative form — 
found expression in certain religious doctrines, it was essential that 
he should have reached them freely and independently, uninflu- 
enced by any desire to provide a basis for a previously accepted 
creed or dogma. And this was to say, among other things, that his 
procedure should be quite different from that which Schopenhauer 
accused the university professors of his time of following. For they, 
having fallen under the spell of Hegel’s ‘verbiage’, had evolved the 
practice of borrowing familiar dogmas and notions from the relig- 
ion of their country, and of dressing these up in the obscure jargon 
of the ‘Absolute’: as a result, they were to be found talking of 
‘nothing but God, explaining how, why, wherefore, by what vol- 
untary or involuntary process, he created or brought forth the 
world, showing whether he is within or without it, and so forth, 
just as if philosophy were theology and as if it sought for enligh- 
tenment concerning God, not concerning the world’ (FR §20). But 
what was the excuse for all this? In the Christian religion the 
existence of a deity is presupposed at the start, being regarded as: 
something beyond serious question. Philosophy, on the other hand, 
‘has no articles of faith’, and, as a form of investigation which 
should aim at the truth sensu proprio and should do so in a clear and 
intelligible manner, it has no right to concern itself with entities and 
agencies the very nature of which is obscure. German professors, 
however, showed no appreciation of this; instead of volunteering 
an explanation of exactly what it was they were referring to when 
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they held forth upon their favourite themes, they preferred to keep 
it hidden behind an ‘edifice of words’, so that scarcely a tip could be 
seen (Parerga, I, p. 122). 

Observations of this sort concerning the relation between reli- 
gious and philosophical thinking are to be found in all 
Schopenhauer’s main writings. Central to them is the belief that 
religions are not what they are all too often taken to be, repositories 
of knowledge about things that lie ‘outside the world’, for of such 
things there can be no knowledge. At the same time he thought that 
it could not be denied that the assumption that they are repositories 
of such knowledge has exercised an immense influence upon the 
direction taken by philosophical speculation, and that it is only 
possible fully to understand a great deal of traditional metaphysical 
theorizing with this in mind. Certainly it seems to be true that many 
metaphysical systems have in fact been constructed in the confi- 
dence that they can establish conclusions of the highest importance 
for ethics and religion, thereby silencing sceptics and reassuring the 
faithful; to this extent Schopenhauer may well have been justified in 
stressing the manner in which theological interests had tended to 
affect the pattern taken by such thinking. But whether or not his 
diagnosis is accepted as correct, it is in the light of his rejection of the 
idea that philosophy should try to provide a theoretical foundation 
for theological dogmas that his own conception of the proper scope 
and aims of philosophical reflection is most conveniently 
approached .... 


The Problem of the ‘Thing-in-itself? 


A stage has now been reached where it is possible to outline the 
position from which Schopenhauer’s own philosophical system 
developed. In view of his declared acceptance of the main implica- 
tions of Kant’s anti-speculative theses, one might have expected his 
procedure to have been one of faithfully carrying forward the 
Kantian programme; one might have supposed that he would have 
set aside as hopeless any undertaking remotely savouring of ancient 
metaphysical ambitions, and that he would instead have restricted 
himself to the further investigation and analysis of the pervasive 
forms and categories in terms of which, according to Kant, we 
interpret our experience. The fact that Schopenhauer, as it turned 
out, did not confine himself within such limits may be explained by 
a variety of considerations, not all of which can be discussed at this 
point. There was, however, one special feature of Kant’s philoso- 
phy to which Schopenhauer himself assigned a central place in 
explaining the evolution of his own ideas. This was the Kantian 
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doctrine of the Ding an sich, or ‘thing-in-itself .. . . 

In a general way Schopenhauer thought that his own theory 
provided the key to the overall problem of the relation between 
phenomena and things-in-themselves which haunts Kant’s 
philosophy like an uneasy ghost. For this relation can now be given 
an interpretation that avoids the difficulties inherent in Kant’s for- 
mulations. For Schopenhauer, ‘our willing is the one opportunity 
which we have of understanding simultaneously from within any 
event which exhibits itself outwardly, consequently the one thing 
which is known to us immediately, and not, like all the rest, merely 
given in idea’ (II, pp. 405-6): thus the restriction of our knowledge 
to perceptible phenomena, which otherwise holds universally, does 
not apply in the case of myself; and Schopenhauer further argues 
that in recognizing my perceptible body as being at the same time 
will, 1am conscious of what is is ‘in itself’ — the will ‘reveals itself to 
everyone directly as the in-itself of his own phenomenal being’ 
(ibid. p. 119). But we should not be justified, simply on the grounds 
that we are immediately aware of this double aspect of things in the 
case of our own bodies alone, in supposing that it is only here that 
the distinction between phenomenal existence and thing-in-itself 
can validly be applied. Ifa person were to assume this, he would be 
implying that his own body was unique among all the objects with 
which he was or could be perceptually acquainted; it alone would be 
‘will’ as well as ‘idea’, and hence he would be committed to the 
position that it was ‘the only real individual in the world’ (I, pp. 
134-5). Such a view is one that Schopenhauer labels ‘theoretical 
egoism’, regarding it as the counterpart of what in another context 
may be described as ‘practical egoism’, this being the kind of 
attitude which a man manifests when in his dealings with his 
fellows he treats himself alone as a person entitled to serious consid- 
eration. Schopenhauer is prepared to allow that ‘theoretical egoism’ 
cannot be disproved by logical argument; he claims, however, that 
it has never in fact been regarded in philosophy as more than a 
sophistical pretence— as a serious conviction it could only be found 
in a madhouse, standing in need of a cure rather than a refutation, 
and it may therefore be safely disregarded. What he says on this 
subject is perhaps worth noticing in the light of the ‘solipsistic’ 
beliefs that are sometimes attributed to him. It is, I think, true that 
he never, for example, properly faced the philosophical problem of 
our knowledge of other people conceived of as animated beings 
with an inner life like our own, or took account of the difficulties 
which some of his own theoretical presuppostions might be held to 
raise in this regard. But however that may be, he certainly did not 
wish to be understood as saying that a man could legitimately 
suppose those about him to be mere products or projections of his 
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own individual consciousness; such notions are indeed incompat- 
ible with the main tenets of his system as he subsequently develops 
It. 

Schopenhauer maintains that we are in fact bound to think of the 
world we inhabit, which includes other human beings to all intents 
and purposes like ourselves, as being more than mere phenomenon 
or ‘idea’; and it is this obscure consciousness which finds expression 
in various well-known philosophical ‘solutions’ of the problem of 
the external world. Nevertheless, the problem has been miscon- 
ceived, the inarticulate dissatisfaction that gives rise to it misap- 
prehended and misinterpreted. Philosophers have obsessively 
looked for something in essentials like what we normally take to be 
reality (i.e. phenomenal objects and events) but at the same time 
different in that what is so sought must be thought of as lacking any 
sensible properties; yet such a quest necessarily involves absurdities 
and contradictions. So far as the existence of physical objects is 
concerned, the world we perceive is not to be regarded as ‘illusion’, 
but rather lies ‘open for sense and understanding’ and ‘presents itself 
with naive truth as that which it is’ (I, p. 19). What in the depths of 
our being we feel, however, is that all appearances to the contrary, 
the rest of the world in some way shares the same fundamental 
nature which through direct inner experience we know to be ours. 
And in this sense the old philosophical conundrum can be given a 
meaningful interpretation: moreover, it can be answered. For each 
of us is aware in his own case that he is not merely phenomenon but 
also ‘will’. 

By thus appealing to personal experience as providing the key to 
the inner nature of the world as a whole, Schopenhauer thought that 
he had circumvented the kind of objection it is reasonable to bring 
against the Kantian doctrine of the ‘thing-in-itself’. For in the first 
place it seemed to him obvious that my knowledge of myself as will 
is different in kind from my knowledge of myself as idea or rep- 
resentation. What Iam unaware of in self-consciousness is not, it 1s 
true, something separate from what I am aware of when I look at 
my body and observe its movements, if by this it is implied that I 
have to do with two different entities or with two different sets of 
occurrences. The point is, however, that when I am conscious of 
myself as will I am not conscious of myself as an object; 1 am only 
conscious of myself under the latter aspect when I perceive myself 
at the same time as a body, for my body is the ‘objectification’ of my 
will. Thus to regard the ‘thing-in-itself’ as will is not to be commit- 
ted to a belief in duplicate skeletal objects underlying the objects of 
sense-perception, with all the attendant difficulties such a position 
involves. For ‘will’ is not the name of any sort of object: questions 
concerning the shape or size of the will, for instance, are evidently 
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out of place, and it is even misleading to ascribe ‘unity’ to it — ‘it is 
itself one, though not in the sense that an object is one, for the unity 
of an object can only be known by contrast to a possible multiplic- 
ity’ (I, p. 146). Nor is it right to speak of will as a cause, for example 
of its causing bodily behaviour; Schopenhauer’s doctrine that an act 
of will and a corresponding movement of the body are not two 
distinct events, but the same event considered under different 
aspects, rules out the application of causal terminology here. Thus 
on Schopenhauer’s account of the ‘thing-in-itself’ there is no prob- 
lem to be faced concerning the justification of extending the causal 
principle beyond the sphere of perceptible phenomena, for the will 
is not such that it does or could function as the cause of such 
phenomena — its relation to them is of quite another kind. Finally, 
on Schopenhauer’s theory, the ‘thing-in-itself? is not wholly 
beyond our reach, inexperienceable and therefore unknowable, 
since we at least have access to it in our own self-awareness: 

. . . away from within stands open for us to that essential inner nature of things, to 
which we cannot penetrate from without; as it were, a subterranean passage . . . 


which, as if by treachery, places us at once within the fortress which it was 
impossible to take by assault from without. (II, p. 405) 


Now to suggest that we may validly extrapolate from the content 
of our own inner self-knowledge to that of our fellow human 
beings, whose appearance, behaviour, modes of expression, and so 
forth largely resemble our own, is one thing; but surely to ascribe 
what we find through self-conscious reflection upon our own inner 
experience to everything else in the phenomenal world, conscious 
and non-conscious, animate and inanimate alike, is a very different 
matter? And that, of course, is so. Schopenhauer’s theory involves 
an explicit extension of concepts and modes of description beyond 
the areas within which they are normally restricted in their use, so 
that they come to cover all objects of experience. It is precisely this 
feature of his system which gives it the peculiar kind of comprehen- 
siveness naturally associated with metaphysical theories, of what- 
ever kind; a comprehensiveness which cuts across accepted classifi- 
cations and divisions in a fashion so total and all-embracing that it 
seems to rule out the possibility of the theory’s being challenged by 
reference to particular considerations or observations of the sort 
relevant at the level of common sense or empirical science. 

Schopenhauer would not have wished to deny that his theory 
was metaphysical in this sense. The fact that the world presents 
itself to us ‘as a riddle’ returning again and again to torment us, and 
that the puzzlement and disquiet with which its existence and 
nature fill us do not appear to be such that they could be removed by 
any information the empirical sciences may be able to offer — these 
are matters, he implies, to be taken seriously; they cannot be simply 
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brushed aside on the grounds that philosophers have notoriously 
failed in their attempts to satisfy us with regard to them. Kant was 
admittedly able to show why his predecessors had always failed, by 
exposing the emptiness ofall claims to knowledge transcending the 
limits of possible experience. But why, once again, should it be 
assumed that all metaphysics must be ‘transcendent’ in character? 
May it not be that philosophers have been misled into making their 
preposterous claims by insufficiently recognizing the resources 
provided by experience, and in particular inner experience, as a 
means of interpreting the world? With this in mind, Schopenhauer 
wrote: 

I... say that the solution of the riddle of the world must proceed from the 
understanding of the world itself; that . . . the task of metaphysics is not to pass 
over the experience in which the world exists, but to understand it thoroughly, 
because outer and inner experience is . . . the principal source of all knowledge; 
that therefore the solution of the riddle of the world is only possible through the 


proper connexion of outer with inner experience, effected at the right point. . . (II, 
p. 20) 


Along what general lines, on this interpretation, will metaphysics 
proceed? Since its function is not conceived to be one of transcend- 
ing experience, it is not wedded to the idea that it must proceed by 
purely deductive reasoning, basing itself solely upon a priori con- 
cepts and formal principles. The latter conception of philosophical 
method, springing as it does from the belief that ‘only what we 
know before all experience can extend beyond all possible experi- 
ence’ (II, p. 386), breaks down when it is seen that the only concepts 
and principles which can properly be said to be a priori in the 
requisite sense are (as Kant showed) ones whose legitimate em- 
ployment is tied to empirical contexts. And in point of fact 
philosophers who have in their theorizing striven to conform to the 
conception in question have tended, despite their professions, 
covertly to introduce into their premisses certain experiential ideas 
and judgments; without, however, realizing that this makes it 
impossible for them to move through deduction to their desired 
goal, since ‘nothing can follow from a proposition except what it 
already really says itself’ (ibid. p. 393). Whatever their pretensions, 
the systems offered only too often represent no more than 
tautologous transformations of propositions (definitional or fac- 
tual) assumed at the outset to be true.? Once, on the other hand, it is 
honestly realized that philosophy cannot be a purely formal or 
deductive discipline, envisaged on the model of certain idealized 
sciences, and also that its fundamental datum can be nothing else 
but experience, the metaphysician need no longer be deceived 
concerning the scope of his activity; he will, moreover, be in a 
position to approach the problem presented by existence in a more 
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discerning and perspicacious manner, unbefuddled by abstract con- 
ceptions, and less ready to treat as profound truths about the nature 
of things which are often in fact no more than superficial trivialities 
suggested by certain partial aspects of ordinary life and knowledge. 
For philosophy should properly be concerned with the interpre- 
tation of what Schopenhauer calls ‘experience in general’; and that 
alone, quite apart from other considerations, is sufficient to distin- 
guish it from empirical inquiries of the ordinary sort, to which — if 
its claims to be an a priori study are denied — there might be an 
inclination to assimilate it. The observational sciences treat of find- 
ings which lie within definable and specific limits; further, the fact 
that new discoveries are constantly being made within their various 
separate domains involves the continual revision and reappraisal of 
old theories, the provision of new ones. By contrast, philosophy is 
not dependent in this manner upon results obtained in particular 
areas of investigation; it is not ‘confirmable’ or ‘falsifiable’ in the 
sense in which an empirical hypothesis may be said to be so. One 
should not, however, infer from this that a philosophical interpreta- 
tion of the world must necessarily be ‘vacuous’, that there is no way 
in which it can intelligibly be said to conform or fail to conform to 
experience. Schopenhauer compares such an interpretation to the 
deciphering of a ‘cryptograph’, arguing that just as an explanation 
of something written in cipher is in a certain sense justified by ‘the 
agreement and connexion in which all the letters of that writing are 
placed by this explanation’, so ‘a deciphering of the world’ is shown 
to be acceptable ‘through the agreement with each other in which it 
places the very diverse phenomena of the world, and which we do 
not perceive without it’ (II, pp. 390-1). Such a deciphering must 
‘prove itself from itself’, this proof being ‘the mark of genuineness’; 
what is interpreted in terms of it must so to speak ‘come out right’ 
(ibid. p. 392). It was an interpretation of this kind that Schopenhauer 
believed that he had provided in his own theory, a theory which, 
taking as its ‘subject and source’ not particular experiences but the 
‘totality of all experience’ and employing as its primary concepts 
notions which already have a specific meaning within that totality, 
offered a solution to the ‘riddle of the world’ such that once it was 
grasped it could be directly recognized as being correct; in the light 
of it, phenomenal existence in general could be seen to possess a 
determinate and pervasive inward significance, present in all its 
multifarious manifestations. And while always insisting that his 
theory was in no sense comparable to a scientific hypothesis, in 
some of his later work (e.g. WN, Chs 1-3) Schopenhauer implied 
that what he had written might even be said to have obtained a kind 
of indirect ‘corroboration’ from the fact that certain recent empiri- 
cal investigators, particularly when interpreting the functions and 
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development of living organisms, had adopted modes of viewing 
and representing natural phenomena strikingly close to those sug- 
gested by his own system. He stressed, however, that metaphysics 
conceived on the pattern outlined must on no account be presumed 
capable of answering every question we may find ourselves want- 
ing to ask about the ultimate character and explanation of reality. Its 
scope was restricted to the world and our experience of the world; if 
anyone demanded elucidations which went beyond this, he was 
asking for something which could be neither thought nor under- 
stood — ‘something that the human intellect is absolutely incapable 
of grasping and thinking’ (II, p. 392). It followed that any 
philosopher who took it upon himself to afford such a solution, and 
who spoke of knowing the final ground or origin of things by 
reference to that which lies ‘outside the world’ and beyond all 
possible experience, alluding to it as ‘the Absolute’, or by some 
other equally mystifying expression, could not be accorded serious 
consideration. He would be merely playing tricks... . . 


NOTES 


1. The following abbreviations for Schopenhauer’s works are used herein: 

I, Il = The World as Will and Idea, trans. R.B. Haldane and J. Kemp (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1883), vols. I, II. 

Parerga = Parerga und Paralipomena, German two-vol. ed. by Frauenstadt (6th 
edn 1888). 

FR = On the Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason 

WN = On the Will in Nature 

Translations of the last two works above by K. Hillebrand (published together 

in one vol. 1889) have been used, but often modified. 

2. Schopenhauer refers elsewhere to Spinoza as an example of this tendency. The 
latter, ‘who always boasts that he proceeds more geometrico, has actually done so 
more than he himself was aware. For what he knew with certainty. . . from an 
immediate perceptive apprehension of the nature of the world, he seeks to 
demonstrate logically without reference to this knowledge. He only arrives at 
the intended and pre-determined result by starting from concepts arbitrarily 
framed by himself (substantia, causa sui, etc.), and in the demonstrations he 
allows himself all the freedom of choice for which the nature of the wide 
concept-spheres affords convenient opportunity... .’ (I, p. 100). 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
ORIENTATION OF 
SCHOPENHAUER’S 
EPISTEMOLOGY 
Maurice Mandelbaum 


THE uniqueness of Schopenhauer’s system does not derive from 
any exceptionally novel insights, but from the manner in which he 
was able to weave extremely diverse strands of thought into a single 
encompassing system. As is universally recognized, one of these 
was the negative side of Kant’s critical philosophy: the claim that 
our knowledge is necessarily limited by the categories inherent in 
the mind’s activity. It was this negative side which ... other 
successors of Kant, such as Jacobi, Fichte, and Hegel, had accepted 
in so far as the Understanding was concerned, but which they 
sought to overcome by appealing to another source of knowledge. 
In this respect, Schopenhauer clearly resembled them, even though 
it was not to ‘Reason’ that he appealed. Attention has frequently 
been directed to this similarity between his view and theirs. How- 
ever, there is another, less frequently noted similarity among these 
post-Kantian philosophers. Kant’s doctrine of the Understanding 
not only stressed the limitations of human knowledge, but it had a 
positive side which was of at least equal importance, and this 
positive side was not only rejected by Jacobi, Fichte, and Hegel, but 
by Schopenhauer as well. 

By the positive side of Kant’s doctrine of the Understanding, I 
refer to the fact that he regarded himself as having validated the 
universality and necessity of the basic structure of empirical know- 
ledge. For Kant this meant that objectivity is to be ascribed to the 
perceptual world; furthermore, it meant that mathematical modes 
of thought and the causal forms of explanation characteristic of 
science had been proved to apply, without exception, to all aspects 
of human experience. Yet ... post-Kantian idealism had chal- 
lenged both our natural reliance on sense experience and the validity 
of the conceptualizations of the mathematical and physical sciences. 
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In this respect, Schopenhauer also shared the views of those who 
had been attempting to overcome Kantianism. Thus, in spite of his 
claim to a close affinity with Kant, he was in agreement with those 
who rejected Kant’s belief that all which is worthy of the title of 
knowledge is to be attained through the Understanding. Unlike 
Kant, but like those for whom he always expressed contempt, 
Schopenhauer held that any philosophy which sought to justify the 
forms of experience which depend upon the Understanding would 
be substituting illusion for truth. 

These similarities do not, of course, suggest that Schopenhauer 
agreed with Jacobi, Fichte, or Hegel regarding the ways in which 
the confines of the Understanding could be overcome. Nor should 
they lead to the assumption that his views regarding the empirical 
natural sciences would be the same as theirs. In each previous case, 

. . an attack on the Understanding also involved some form of 
attack on the adequacy of the sciences; however, as we shall see, 
Schopenhauer’s stance with respect to the sciences was fundamen- 
tally different. This fact has often been overlooked because he 
insisted that space, time, and causation are only applicable within 
the world as representation; and the world as representation was 
regarded by him as being — from a metaphysical point of view — a 
world of illusion. Consequently, it is easy to assume that 
Schopenhauer would have been forced to adopt as negative an 
attitude towards the empirical sciences as one finds in Jacobi or 
Fichte, and that his judgment of the merit of purely empirical 
research would have been even more severe than that of Hegel. For 
the same reason, one might also expect Schopenhauer to have held 
that the empirical sciences, by their very nature, must be metaphys- 
ically irrelevant. This, in fact, has been a widely held interpretation. 
However, such an interpretation makes it difficult to understand 
the way in which Schopenhauer used physiologically based consid- 
erations in originally propounding his position, or how he could 
later have made appeal to the work of empirical scientists as a means 
of supporting his views. 

Of course, it would be possible to charge that he was, in this 
respect, wholly inconsistent, merely snatching at whatever data the 
sciences might happen to bring within reach. Such will not be my 
interpretation. Summarily put, I shall hold that since Schopenhauer 
regarded all phenomenal objects as expressions of one underlying 
reality, which is the will, it was legitimate that he should have 
regarded some empirical investigations as being, in principle, 
metaphysically relevant. To be sure, the sciences could not tell him 
that there was any form of ultimate reality behind appearances; nor 
could the sciences have established that, if there were, this reality 
was will. To establish these points, he appealed to his own immedi- 
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ate consciousness of his body as will. This I do not deny. Yet, 
having established the metaphysical basis of his system in this 
manner, he was able to regard some empirical investigations as 
providing metaphysically relevant information, although other 
investigations did not. He had no interest in any phenomena in 
which a direct manifestation of will was not discernible, even 
though he held that they, too, in some concealed manner, must be 
expressions of will. However, in all cases in which it appeared to 
scientists that observed phenomena could only be adequately inter- 
preted as expressions of a hidden force which he could regard as 
will, Schopenhauer was provided with data which could find a 
place within his system. In other words, on the assumption that 
some aspects of the phenomenal world manifest will more clearly 
and explicitly than do others, it is easy to understand why 
Schopenhauer should have been interested in scientific investiga- 
tions of them. Furthermore, when one bears in mind that it is 
through the experience of one’s own body that he held we discover 
the nature of will, it is not suprising that the sciences which attemp- 
ted to deal with the active powers in living things should have 
occupied a very special position in his system. Nor was this 
privileged position assigned to them only in works such as his essay 
On the Will in Nature, and in the addenda to The World as Will and 
Representation; as I shall first attempt to show, his basic epistemolog- 
ical theory was a highly modified form of Kantianism, resting to a 
very great extent on physiological foundations. 

Because Schopenhauer claimed to be a follower of Kant, it is easy 
to overlook how un-Kantian his epistemological starting-point 
actually was. In the very first sentence of The World as Will and 
Representation Schopenhauer espoused a subjectivism which Kant 
always rejected: “The world is my representation’; or, as an earlier 
translation put it, “The world is my idea’.* This un-Kantian form of 
subjective idealism was then made more explicit through invoking 
the authority of Berkeley and of Vedanta philosophy. Nevertheless, 
Schopenhauer was not in fact a Berkeleian any more than he was a 
Kantian, for he immediately went on to assert that what we are 
conscious of is always a state of our own bodily organs: we do not 
know a sun and an earth, “but only an eye that sees a sun, a hand that 
feels an earth’. 

At first glance, this doctrine appears to be hopelessly confused, 
for Schopenhauer would of course hold that all of our bodily organs 
themselves belong to the world of Vorstellungen, or representations, 
and he explicitly states this belief within the next two pages.? 
However, it would be unfair to suppose that he was unaware of 
what looked like so flat a contradiction, or that he did not believe 
there was an adequate way of overcoming it. His answer depended 
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on maintaining that we are not merely aware of our bodies through 
experiencing them as we experience other objects, through sense- 
perception; we are also directly aware of them in our consciousness 
of them as will. It was, of course, by this means that Schopenhauer 
sought to escape the limits of knowledge prescribed by the Kantian 
doctrine of the Understanding; for him, as for Jacobi, Fichte, and 
Maine de Biran, there was ‘a way from within’ that was more direct 
and revelatory than sense-perception could be. This basic and fre- 
quently repeated aspect of Schopenhauer’s system receives one of 
its clearest expressions in an essay entitled ‘On the Possibility of 
Knowing the Thing-in-Itself’, which was added to The World as 
Will and Representation in its second edition:* 


If our perception, and thus the whole empirical apprehension of the things that 
present themselves to us, is already determined essentially and principally by our 
cognitive faculty and by its forms and functions, then it must be that things exhibit 
‘themselves in a maner quite different from their inner nature, and that they 
therefore appear as through a mask. This mask enables us always merely to 
assume, never to know, what is hidden beneath it... . 

In consequence of all this, on the path of objective knowledge, thus starting from 
the representation, we shall never get beyond the representation, i.e., the phenome- 
non... . So far agree with Kant. But now, as the counterpoise to this truth, Ihave 
stressed that other truth that we are not merely the knowing subject, but that we 
ourselves are also among those realities or entities we require to know, that we 
ourselves are the thing-in-itself. Consequently, a way from within stands open to us to 
that real inner nature of things to which we cannot penetrate from without. 


In contrast to the views of Jacobi, Fichte, and Maine de Biran, 
Schopenhauer identified this immediate inner consciousness of 
ourselves as thing-in-itself with our awareness of will within our own 
bodily organs. In order to interpret this aspect of Schopenhauer’s 
doctrine correctly, it is necessary to consider in some detail the 
physiological basis on which it rested. 

That Schopenhauer’s thought had a physiological orientation 
should not be surprising when we recall that he enrolled as a 
medical student in Géttingen, and that both there and in Berlin he 
spent a considerable proportion of his time in the study of the 
sciences. Furthermore, although his first work, his doctoral disser- 
tation, remained in much closer conjunction with Kant’s thought 
than did any of his later works, in it Schopenhauer assumed — 
contrary to Kantian doctrine — that the only direct or immediate 
object which we are capable of experiencing is our own body.* 
However, this doctrine did not emerge into full prominence until 
his consideration and revision of Goethe’s theory of colours. The 
importance of Schopenhauer’s formulation of his own physiologi- 
cal theory of colours, as constituting a turning-point in his thought, 
is often overlooked because his doctoral dissertation on The Four- 
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fold Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason is usually only examined 

in the radically rewritten and expanded form in which 
Schopenhauer republished it thirty-four years later: as a consequ- 
ence, it is generally assumed that the whole cast of his thought was 
determined as early as his dissertation. However, in his revision of 
Goethe’s theory, one for the first time finds the development of a 
physiological type of theory which subsequently played a major 
part in his philosophical views. As he himself pointed out, his 
revision of Goethe’s theory consisted primarily in having trans- 
formed it from a physically oriented theory into one which was 
strictly physiological. 

In the introduction to On Sight and Colours, in which he 
developed his theory, Schopenhauer mentioned Descartes, Locke, 
and Sextus Empiricus as precursors of the view that ‘the colours 
with which objects appear to be clothed’ are only in the eye of the 
beholder.® As he had suggested in his doctoral dissertation, it is only 
because the mind orders experience under the a priori form of 
causality, that we attribute these colours to objects existing exter- 
nally in space. What was novel in the way in which Schopenhauer 
developed this doctrine was his interpretation of sensation itself. 
Unlike Descartes and Locke, he did not treat the sensing organ as a 
receptor which merely served to transmit stimuli to the mind: 
sensation depended, according to Schopenhauer, on activity within 
the sense-organ. It was an indubitable truth of physiology, he 
insisted, that sensibility is never pure passivity; that it is always a 
reaction to a stimulus.® To be sure, we are not conscious of the 
reaction of our organs as distinct from the stimuli which affect 
them, but Schopenhauer held that the presence of consciousness is 
not a reliable clue to reactions which are present within the organ- 
ism. This conviction, too, had an empirical basis in the physiology 
of Schopenhauer’s time. In his early notebooks, we find that he was 
aware of the distinction being drawn between ‘sensibility’ and 
‘irritability’; and in the second edition of The World as Will and 
Representation, Schopenhauer laid considerable stress on this distinc- 
tion, and frequently cited Albrecht von Haller with whom the 
distinction is to be connected.” One can readily see why this distinc- 
tion was regarded as important by him. ‘Irritability’ signified that 
an organ which does not possess the capacity for sensation may none 
the less possess the capacity to react to stimuli. Such an organ can 
absorb materials which are beneficial to the organism, and reject 
those which are harmful; furthermore, it does so without the organ- 
ism’s being conscious of these inner responses. Such activities, 
which proceed without the intervention of consciousness, undoub- 
tedly helped to buttress Schopenhauer’s conviction that even sensi- 
bility itselfis to be regarded as a form of organic reaction, and not as 
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a form of mere receptivity. 

At this point, Schopenhauer’s emphasis was clearly different 
from Kant’s, since for Kant sensibility was the capacity for receptiv- 
ity. The differences become even more striking when one notes the 
other ways in which Schopenhauer altered Kant’s analysis of per- 
ceiving. Like Kant, he believed that the materials of sensibility are 
organized under the forms of space and time, and in accordance 
with the category of causality; however, Schopenhauer treated 
space and time as categories rather than as forms of intuition, and he 
reduced Kant’s table of categories from twelve to one: causality. By 
virtue of these changes, Schopenhauer was able to hold that it is the 
causal category which leads us to experience reactions which take 
place within our sensory organs as existing in objects external to us: 
the causal category is, so to speak, the mechanism through which 
we project what goes on in eye, or hand, into a sun, an earth. It is 
important to note that for Schopenhauer, unlike Kant, this is not to 
be taken as involving an act of judgment, for judgments involve 
concepts, and Schopenhauer wished to effect a complete divorce 
between perceiving and conceiving.® One can note this difference in 
the fact that Schopenhauer held that these a priori categories are 
exhibited in the behaviour of the higher animals, as well as by 
human beings, and of course neither he nor Kant held that animals 
had the capacity to employ concepts.® Schopenhauer had in fact 
self-consciously set himself to change the Kantian theory of 
categories in precisely this way, for by banishing conceptualization 
from acts of perception he was able to divorce all that pertained to 
man’s intellect from what was immediately present in sense- 
experience. 

On the other hand, Schopenhauer seems not to have been equally 
aware of how radically he was altering Kantian doctrine in another 
respect: he interpreted the categories of space, time, and causality as 
being the results of the way in which the brain functioned. To 
interpret the categories physiologically, as reflections ofa particular 
form of complex cerebral system, would have been anathema to 
Kant; yet this was Schopenhauer’s position. A striking statement of 
it — and one which shows how little he appreciated Kant’s position 
— is the following:’® 
the world as representation, as it exists extended in space and time and continues to 
move regularly according to the strict rule of causality, is primarily only a 
physiological phenomenon, a function of the brain that brings this about on the 
occasion of certain external stimuli, it is true, but yet in accordance with its own 
laws. Accordingly, it is already a matter of course that what goes on in this function 
itself, and consequently through it and for it, cannot possibly be regarded as the 
quality or nature of things-in-themselves. . . . Just as Locke claimed for the organs of 


sense all that comes into perception or apprehension by means of sensation, in order 
to deny it to things-in-themselves, so Kant, with the same purpose and pursuing 


‘a 
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the same path, showed everything that makes real perception possible, namely 
space, time, and causality, to be brain-function. He refrained, however, from using 
this physiological expression, to which our present method of [objective] consid- 
eration necessarily leads us. 


Thus, what we have as an analysis of perception in Schopenhauer 
is, as I have said, a definitely physiological theory. Our sense organs 
receive stimuli (from whence Schopenhauer never says), and the 
organ reacts to them. However, they are not experienced as the 
reactions of the organ itself: through the mechanisms of the brain, 
these reactions are projected and appear as external to us, located in 
a space and at a time which also are functions of the physiological 
nature of the human brain. It is the brain, then, which creates the 
phenomenal world: the world of representations is a cerebral pro- 
duct. Over and over, Schopenhauer speaks in these most un- 
Kantian terms.** 

Should it be objected that Schopenhauer has no right to speak 
realistically of the brain, since it — like all other bodily organs — 
must be considered part of the phenomenal world, he would ans- 
wer that no organ is phenomenal only. Any bodily organ is pheno- 
menal in so far as it is regarded as existing as one among other 
objects which can be seen, touched, measured, weighted, etc.; but 
every bodily organ also has its own inner activity, and this activity 
is an expression of a will which animates the organism as a whole. If 
this general position is adopted, it of course follows that, even 
though the brain can be viewed as one among many phenomenal 
objects, it also possesses some form of inner activity which bears a 
relation to the will of the organism as a whole. This, of course, 
entails that we should not interpret the phenomenal world as 
merely representing the results of cerebral activity, but as being a 
product which, to some degree, expresses the underlying force of 
will which animates us. This, as we shall see, is actually 
Schopenhauer’s view. 

It may appear pure fantasy to hold that the entire phenomenal 
world is a product of some force within us, identified as will; yet if 
this represents a fantasy, it was not unique in Schopenhauer, as 
Fichte’s theory of knowledge serves to suggest. However, in the 
case of Schopenhauer we may best explicate what he held by again 
appealing to his views regarding the nature of organisms. In this 
case the relevant doctrine — which will itself doubtless first appear 
as mere fantasy — was Schopenhauer’s familiar view that every 
physiological organ ‘objectifies’ some form of inner will, and the 
body as a whole is an objectification of will. Thus, in a famous 
passage, he said, “The whole body must be nothing but my will 
become visible’ and, in addition, ‘The parts of the body must 
correspond completely to the chief demands and desires by which 
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the will manifests itself; they must be the visible expression of these 
desires. Teeth, gullet, and intestinal canal are objectified hunger; the 
genitals are objectified sexual desire. . . .12 Remarks such as these 
are not merely incidental to Schopenhauer’s doctrine, for on this 
thesis — when it is generalized — there rests his whole theory of 
grades of objectification in nature, and, therefore, his doctrine of 
knowledge through the aesthetic contemplation of the Platonic 
Ideas. It is therefore of some importance to the interpretation of 
Schopenhauer’s manner of philosophizing to understand whether 
there was anything which might have seemed to him to provide an 
adequate justification of this view. 

For those acquainted with Lamarck’s theory of the transforma- 
tion of species, Schopenhauer’s position is bound to have a familiar 
ring. ... Both Lamarck and Schopenhauer held that the actual 
structures which any type of animal possesses are really to be 
explained as the outward manifestations of inner needs. This con- 
gruence between his own view and the view of the biologist to 
whom, in his essay On the Will in Nature, he referred as ‘the immor- 
tal Lamarck’, would surely permit Schopenhauer to claim that his 
doctrine of an objectification of will in animal organs was wholly 
consistent with biological theory. . . . Schopenhauer was critical of 
Lamarck in certain respects, yet without abandoning what was 
most essential in the way in which Lamarck interpreted the facts of 
comparative anatomy: structures arose out of inner forces which 
were conceived as impulse and need.** 

At this point one can begin to see a definite physiological basis for 
what is the crucial question in our concern with Schopenhauer: the 
extent to which, and the ways in which, he regarded thought as 
subservient to will. The whole of the world of perception, we may 
recall, depends upon our bodies, on sensing organs reacting to 
stimuli, and on brain functions which impose an order on what is 
given in sense. However, as we have justseen, Schopenhauer also 
holds that all organs of the body are objectifications of will, answer- 
ing to need. This must then be true of sensing organs, and also of the 
human brain to which the sensing organs are, as it were, appen- 
dages. Therefore, the whole phenomenal world must, in some way, 
be a reflection of the organism’s needs, since it is a product of the 
activity of these organs. It is with this general relationship between 
the will and the phenomenal world that we shall first be concerned. 
We shall then be in a better position to interpret those features of 
Schopenhauer’s views regarding thought and will which are more 
usually emphasized in accounts of his system. 

As we have noted, Schopenhauer distinguished human beings 
from animals in terms of man’s ability to form concepts. Both 
humans and animals experience a world of representations, even 
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though these worlds should not be assumed to be identical, since 
there are differences between the sensory organs of various types of 
animals and of men. Among the higher animals, as well as for men, 
the world of representations is ordered according to spatial, tem- 
poral, and causal categories. On the basis of what is thus presented, 
men are able to form concepts, that is, ‘representations of represen- 
tations’: because of this ability they, unlike animals, are lifted above 
particularity and immediacy in their experience of the phenomenal 
world.* On the other hand, these concepts always remain pale 
simulacra of the percepts from which they derive: perception is the 
source of all concepts which we form, and it is only in relation to 
perception that concepts retain their significance. Schopenhauer 
constantly reiterates this point; for example, in introducing his 
discussion of conceptual thinking, he says:* 


As from the direct light of the sun to the borrowed reflected light of the moon, so 
do we pass from the immediate representation of perception, which stands by itself 
and is its own warrant, to reflection, to the abstract, discursive concepts of reason 
(Vernunft), which have their whole content only from that knowledge of percep- 
tion, and in relation to it. 


Even though Schopenhauer stressed the derivative status of con- 
cepts, he attributed important functions to them. He held that our 
ability to lift specific representations out of the stream of immediate 
experience, forming concepts of them, underlay memory and lan- 
guage. Furthermore, once these abilities were present, it was poss- 
ible and indeed necessary for men to seek explanations of what is 
given in representations. 

All of this Schopenhauer attributed to the manner in which the 
human brain functions. Just as it is the brain and its sensory organs 
which give rise to the world of representations, so the brain, 
through its own internal activity, forms representations of these 
representations, connecting them with one another in explanatory 
systems according to one or another of the fourfold forms of the 
principle of sufficient reason. As Schopenhauer remarked in a 
slightly different connection, the brain itself is the quarry for the 
materials on the basis of which Reason seeks to construct explana- 
tions of the world. This interpretation of the relation of the brain to 
man’s intellectual activities is apparent throughout his work, for 
Schopenhauer repeatedly spoke of the human brain as the objectifi- 
cation of the intellect as being simply the way in which this organ 
functions. ** However, since he held that every organ is a manifesta- 
tion of will, and stands in the service of will, it was necessary for 
Schopenhauer to decipher the way in which the existence of a world 
of representations and our drive to offer explanations of that world 
could be of service to the will in man. Contrary to what is often said 
when exclusive emphasis is placed on his distinction between the 
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phenomenal character of our representations and the world as will, 
Schopenhauer did attribute a degree of life-serving significance to 
the world of representations, and even to our attempts to grasp that 
world through the abstractions of thought. 

To understand Schopenhauer’s position regarding this point, it is 

necessary to note that he granted a degree of autonomy to the 
operations of the intellect: the brain, unlike the sexual organs, did 
not function under the direct and immediate needs of the organism 
as a whole. Thus we find Schopenhauer frequently contrasting the 
genitalia and the brain, as constituting the two poles of human 
activities,’” the one being the most immediate manifestation of the 
will in the organism,*® the other the most removed from the 
demands of the will-to-live. Thus, in a passage in which he was 
specifically discussing the brain, Schopenhauer said: 
The more complicated its organization became through higher development, the 
more manifest and specially determined became its needs. Therefore, a wider range 
of vision, a more accurate comprehension, a more correct distinction of things in 
the external world in all their circumstances and relations were here required. 
Accordingly we see the powers of representation and their organs, brain, nerves, 
and organs of sense, appear more and more perfect, the higher we ascend in the 
order of animals; and in proportion as the cerebral system develops, does the 
external world appear in consciousness ever more distinct, many-sided and com- 
plete. The comprehension of the world now demands more and more attention, 
and ultimately to such an extent that at times its relation to the will must be 
momentarily lost sight of, so that it may occur the more purely and correctly. This 
quite definitely appears first in the case of man; only with him does a pure separation 
of knowing from willing occur. 


To be sure, here as elsewhere, Schopenhauer immediately went on 
to state that ultimately the functioning of the brain is subservient to 
the will: that ‘the last step in extending and perfecting the brain, and 
thus increasing the powers of knowledge, is taken by nature, like all 
the rest, merely in consequence of the increased needs, and hence in 
the service of the will’.2° However, in man, the brain does have a 
degree of autonomy from the will in its manner of functioning, and 
Schopenhauer even speaks of its spontaneity, attributing the pro- 
cesses of reasoning to this factor.”* It would therefore be a mistake 
to regard Schopenhauer as having assumed that all intellectual 
processes are under the direct and immediate dominance of the 
needs of the organism. 

In his explanation of how the intellect exercises life-serving func- 
tions, Schopenhauer does not speak, in directly pragmatic terms: 
once again he stresses autonomous activities and not merely those 
instances in which thinking is under the immediate control of forces 
which represent the will. This can be seen in his account of why it is 
necessary that man should be conscious, rather than only possessing 
blind impulse as do other forms of life. The complexity of the 
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human body is such, Schopenhauer claims, that it has a variety of 
needs, and if these are to be satisfied, they must be focused, as it 
were, in one point, rising from mere sentience into consciousness. 
This is all the more necessary in man because, in contrast to animals, 
his actions are not successfully controlled by instinct, and intellect is 
needed for the sake of attaining ends which are essential for self- 
maintenance and for propagation.”* This theme is frequently reiter- 
ated by Schopenhauer, even though he also points out that, in some 
cases, taking thought is a hinderance to skilful action.** For exam- 
ple, even when he contrasts the abstractness of reason with percep- 
tion, and argues that all of the basic content of reason must have a 
perceptual source, he none the less insists on the usefulness of 
abstract knowledge for action:** 


All safe preservation, all communicability, all sure and far-reaching application of 
knowledge to the practical, depend on its having become a rational knowledge, an 
abstract knowledge. . . Every continuous coordinated and planned activity must 
start from fundamental principles, i.e., from an abstract knowledge, and must be 
guided in accordance therewith. 


Nor is it only with respect to action that the abstractness of reason 
is useful: science, too, depends upon reason, and Schopenhauer is 
perfectly explicit in holding it to be of advantage to man.” To be 
sure, in the discussion which follows one such passage, the advan- 
tage may appear to be somewhat doubtful, for he offers a highly 
restrictive interpretation of the method of science, according to 
which it differs fom other forms of reasoning and always proceeds 
from the universal to the particular.** However, if one puts aside the 
special interpretation of science and turns to his more general 
discussion of abstract knowledge (which includes science, but has 
greater scope), the advantages which abstraction confers on our 
thinking are clear. Even though Schopenhauer insists that original 
discovery must rest upon immediate insight into the concrete and 
particular, thus relying on the presentations of sense, the abstrac- 
tions of reason also receive their due. For example, he says:?” 


There is only one thing, the concept, which is not subject either to that instantane- 
ous vanishing of the impression, or to the gradual disappearance of its image, and is 
consequently free from the power of time. 


Shortly thereafter, he says: 


We can judge the inestimable value of concepts, and consequently of the faculty of 
reason, if we glance at the endless multitudeand variety of things and conditions 
coexisting and succeeding one another, and then reflect that language and writing 
(the signs of concepts) are nevertheless able to afford us accurate information about 
everything and every relation, whenever and wherever it may have been, in that 
comparatively few concepts concern and represent an infinite number of things and 
conditions. In our reflection, abstraction is a throwing off of useless luggage for the 
purpose of handling more easily the knowledge to be compared and manoeuvred 
in all directions. Thus, much that is inessential, and therefore merely confusing, in 
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real things is omitted, and we operate with few but essential determinations 
conceived in the abstract. 


Of course, in interpreting such passages, it is important to 
remember that abstractions are, so to speak, twice removed from 
reality. Not only are they derived from, and remain dependent 
upon perception, but perception itself deals only with the pheno- 
menal world: the will which underlies appearance cannot be known 
by means of the Understanding nor can it be known by Reason. Yet 
this does not affect the point with which I am here concerned: that 
Schopenhauer is not to be interpreted as holding that the intellect is 
always directly subject to the will. ‘Reason’, he says, ‘appears in 
contrast to man’s other faculties’; we distinguish between the 
rational and the irrational, and this means that what we designate as 
reason has a different mode of operation than anything which is to 
be ascribed to impulse and will.” 

One reason why Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the autonomy of 
abstract thinking is often overlooked is that he says that in the last 
analysis the intellect, like every other feature of the world, is a 
manifestation of will, and therefore subject to its dominance. This 
domination does not entail an immediate and direct control of 
thought by will. The relationship can be clarified if we again return 
to Schopenhauer’s biologically oriented doctrine of the objectifica- 
tions of the will in nature, with which we were previously con- 
cerned. The brain, as we noted, is to be regarded as the objectifica- 
tion of the intellect; on the other hand, the organism as a whole is the 
objectification of will.*° Thus, the brain may function in ways 
which are different from the ways in which other organs, objectify- 
ing other needs, will function, and we may attribute a degree of 
autonomy to it. However, the brain’s functioning obviously 
depends on the functioning of the organism as a whole, and in that 
sense the intellect, in the end, is utterly dependent upon the will 
which manifests itself as the organism’s will-to-live. 

This relationship can also be traced in the way in which 

Schopenhauer describes how, for a time, the intellect can control 
human behaviour, taming the will, but cannot ultimately suppress 
it and falls under its domination: * 
The intellect strikes up the tune, and the will must dance to it; in fact, the intellect 
causes it to play the part of a child whom its nurse at her pleasure puts into the most 
different moods by chatter and tales alternating between pleasant and melancholy 
things. This is due to the fact that the will in itself is without knowledge, but the 
understanding associated with it is without will. Therefore the will behaves like a 
body that is moved, the understanding like the causes that set it in motion, for it is 
the medium of motives. Yet with all this, the primacy of the will becomes clear 
again when this will, that becomes, as we have shown, the sport of the intellect as 
soon as it allows the intellect to control it, once makes its supremacy felt in the last 
resort. This it does by prohibiting the intellect from having certain representations, 
by absolutely preventing certain trains of thought from arising. 
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While one may wish to stress the fact that in such passages 
Schopenhauer speaks of how the will sometimes interferes with 
intellectual processes, one should also bear in mind that what is 
involved — as Schopenhauer said in introducing this particular 
passage — is an interplay of two fundamentally different types of 
force within us; he is not accounting for experience in terms of only 
one force of which all else is simply an epiphenomenal reflection. 

To be sure, Schopenhauer’s own words sometimes tend to con- 
ceal the fact of such an interplay, as when he speaks of the intellect as 
the servant of the will, and when, in this context, he holds that it is 
subconscious will which controls the association of ideas.*? Fur- 
thermore, it becomes easy to assimilate his psychological theories 
to more recent forms of voluntarism when one finds him stressing 
unconscious motivations, and returning again and again to exam- 
ples of how they sometimes control thought.* In these as in other 
respects, his relationships to Nietzsche and to Freud are too obvious 
to be overlooked. Nevertheless, it would be a distortion of 
Schopenhauer’s views regarding the scope and limits of the intellect 
if all aspects of thinking were to be interpreted as expressions of 
will. Philosophy itself would in that case lose the privileged posi- 
tion which Schopenhauer, unlike Nietzsche, accorded it. Although 
Schopenhauer held that truth is not directly accessible to the under- 
standing or to reason, but depends upon our own immediate 
experience of will, the elaboration of this truth can only be under- 
taken by reason; furthermore, its truth consists in its conformity 
with what we discover in the world, not in its satisfaction of 
demands of the will.* 

In fact, few philosophers — even including Spinoza — have 
placed greater emphasis on the liberation that comprehensive 
understanding brings.** Knowledge is not only capable of control- 
ling the ways in which the individual’s will finds expression under 
varying circumstances,** it is also capable of temporarily freeing us 
from the will through the contemplation of the Platonic Ideas 
which are objectified in the hierarchy of nature and made manifest 
in art. More importantly, a true grasp of the suffering which arises 
through the restless, unceasing striving of the Will is a form of 
knowledge that leads to the final annihilation of the Will itself. 

If, then, we are to understand in what sense Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy represented a rebellion against Reason— as indeed it did 
— we cannot say that it was because,he interpreted all reasoning as 
being only a manifestation of will: that form of voluntarism was, in 
general, foreign to his thought. Instead, his voluntarism was 
metaphysical; he rebelled against the fundamental principle of 
Rationalism, that reality has an inherent logical structure such that 
the laws of thought are also the laws of things. On the contrary, 
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reality itself is arational: its nature can only be appreciated through 
what stands at the opposite pole from that which, in our own 
experience, we know as intellect — it is will. For this reason 
Schopenhauer remarks that among all philosophers, it is Anax- 
agoras who represents his direct opposite, ‘for he arbitrarily 
assumed a nous, an intelligence, a creator of representations, as the 
first and original thing.*” Schopenhauer, on the contrary, regarded 
reason as present only in man, a mere epiphenomenon in reality as a 
whole. While, as we have seen, he regarded the human intellect as 
being of use to men, none the less, as he points out in this same 
passage, what men can accomplish by using their intellectual pow- 
ers is insignificant and clumsy as compared with what is elsewhere 
present in nature. That for which we are indebted to understanding 
and to reason is primarily self-consciousness: through them we 
have knowledge and are not ‘forever in the presence of inscrutable 
forces’. However, it is not through the understanding or the reason 
that we gain access to these forces. While these faculties provide 
self-consciousness and present us with a phenomenal world which 
is useful in fulfilling the needs of the will, they fail to reveal the inner 
nature of will itself. Only our direct inner experience of our bodies 
suffices for this: the way lies from within. 

Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of the will is so familiar that we 
need not discuss it here. What is of significance is merely to show in 
what fashion his metaphysics determined his view of the basic 
insufficiency of the intellect. As we have seen, it was not 
Schopenhauer’s view — though it has often been held to be so — 
that the intellect is to be distrusted because it is directly controlled 
by the will. On the contrary, he believed that in most instances the 
intellect functioned in its own relatively autonomous manner, and 
was of positive use to man in doing so. Nevertheless, all of the 
materials of the intellect depended, as we have noted, on what is 
given in representations, and our representations are only ejects of 
the brain. In order to understand the will as it exists in us, we cannot 
look to these ejects, but must directly experience our own bodily 
activity as a feeling or striving; however, we obviously do not 
experience the brain itself in this way. The brain stands at the 
opposite pole from the organs of sex or of hunger, in which the 
life-force of the organism as a whole is most clearly expressed. 
Thus, it is in the immediate experience of these organs, and not 
through the characteristic functioning of the brain, that we know 
the world as will. In fact, the projection of a world of representa- 
tions might even be said to serve as a partial concealment of the 
existence of will, for so long as we are absorbed in simply tracing 
the relations among these representations, we do not become aware 
of that which underlies them. 
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At this point one can see why Schopenhauer held that the abstrac- 
tions of reason, even when useful, could not possibly be taken as 
indicative of the nature of reality. They were even farther removed 
from reality than were the immediate perceptions upon which they 
depended, for perception involves sensation, and sensation involves 
the active response of the sensory organ to a stimulus; thus it 
involves will. However, the grade of will which is involved in 
sensing does not, as will, generally reach the threshold of con- 
sciousness: instead of being aware of the eye, it is the sun we say that 
we see. Naturally, if the will actually present in the reacting eye is 
not present to our consciousness, then it surely cannot be experi- 
enced within the picture which is projected. Thus, when we attend 
to the world as perceived, and not to the basis of these acts of 
perception themselves, we lose all possibility of coming into con- 
tact with will. This being true of perception, it is obviously true of all 
conceptual thought, for concepts are but representations of rep- 
resentations, ideas of ideas: they are in effect drained of the life-force 
which makes it possible that they should exist. 

These, to be sure, are not Schopenhauer’s forms of expression, 
but I have sought to explain how his account of sense-perception, 
and his belief in the absolute dependence of concepts on the rep- 
resentations of sense, made it inevitable that he should hold that all 
intellectual activity, even when it is useful, takes us away from 
reality instead of guiding us towards it. This has, of course, become 
a familiar theme, which we find affiliated with other positions in 
late nineteenth- and twentieth-century thought. In the case of 
Schopenhauer, as I have attempted to show, it follows from the 
acceptance of a metaphysics of a life-force; it was because of that 
metaphysics (which, to some extent, was itself attached to a reading 
of science), that Schopenhauer, like Bergson, set strict limits on the 
reach of the intellect. 


NOTES 


1. World as Will and Representation I, 3 [WWI, I, 3]. 
In what follows I shall quote from the Payne translation because it is somewhat 
preferable to the older three-volume translation of Haldane and Kemp. How- 
ever, since the latter is likely to be more readily accessible to many readers, I 
shall also add in brackets, as above, page references to it. 

One difference between the translations is that ‘Vorstellung’, as it appears in 
the title of the book, is translated as ‘representation’ by Payne, rather than by 
the now more familiar term ‘idea’. 

. Ibid. I, 4 and 5 (WWI, I, 5]. 

. Ibid. Il, 195 [WWI, II, 404-5]. 

. Sdmtliche Werke, III, 26. The same doctrine is expressed in an early notebook 
entry, where he speaks of ‘. . . der Leib, das unmittelbare Object des Erken- 
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nens das alles Erkennen vermittelt . . .” (Sdmtliche Werke, XI, 126). This doc- 
trine is, of course, crucial in The World as Will and Representation, cf. I, 11 and 
19-20 [WWI, I, 14 and 23-4]. 


. Cf. Samtliche Werke, VI, 8. 
. Cf. the following statement: ‘Es ist unbezweifelte Lehre der Physiologie, das 


Sensibilitat nie reine Passivitat sei, sondern Reaktion auf emfangenen Reiz.’ 
(Samtliche Werke, VI, 20.) 

In the light of what we shall later have to say concerning Schopenhauer’s 
evolutionary views, and their similarities to those of Lamarck, it is interesting 
that to this statement he appended a reference to Erasmus Darwin. 


. For the early passage in which Schopenhauer connected irritability with the 


will, cf. Sdmtliche Werke, XI, 186-7. For one passage in The World as Will and 
Representation, cf. II, 248-9 [WWI, Il, 472-3]. 

Haller’s classic statement of the distinction between irritability and sensibil- 
ity is to be found in his Dissertation on the Sensible and Irritable Parts of Animals 
(Baltimore: John Hopkins Press, 1936). 


. This is evident at many points in the Appendix on Kant, which appeared in the 


first edition of World as Will and Representation. For example, cf. I, 431 and 
452-3. [WWI, Il, 24 and 53]. 


. Cf. World as Will and Representation, I, 6, 23 and 39-40. [WWI, 7, 28-9 and 50-2]. 
. World as Will and Representation, Il, 285 [WWI, III, 22-3]. This passage comes 


from a chapter entitled ‘Objective View of the Intellect’ which was added to 
the second edition. Similar statements are common in On the Will in Nature and 
in other additions to the second edition of The World as Will and Representation. 
However, it was also present in the first edition, coming out strikingly in the 
critical discussion of Kant, where the formative powers of the mind to which 
Kant appealed were identified with brain functions by Schopenhauer. (Cf. I, 
418 and 421 [WW/, II, 7 and 11].) Other passages which can be cited from the 
first edition are: I, 150, 175, 203 and 230 [WWI, I, 196, 228, 262 and 426]. 
For example: ‘What is knowledge? It is above all else and essentially representa- 
tion. What is representation? A very complicated physiological occurrence in an 
animal’s brain, whose result is the consciousness of a picture or image at that very 
spot.’ (World as Will and Representation, I, 191 [WWI, I, 400].) 

World as Will and Representation, I, 107 and 108, respectively [WWI, I, 139 and 
141]. Schopenhauer’s Berlin lectures were, in general, a less concise and 
polished presentation of The World as Will and Representation. For that reason 
they frequently provide helpful elucidations of his views. Foi his lengthier 
discussions of animal organs as objectifications of will in these lectures, cf. 
Sdmtliche Werke, X, 51-4. 

For a more detailed discussion of the relations between Schopenhauer and 
Lamarck, consult the author’s original text, pp. 317-19. 

At one point, in remarking on the maxim natura non facit saltus, Schopenhauer 
admits that on rare occasions animals may rise above mere perception and 
show signs of conceptualization. Cf. World as Will and Representation, II, 82 
[WWI, II, 232-3]. 

For a use of the phrase ‘representations of representations’, cf. World as Will 
and Representation, I, 40[ WWI, I, 52, where the translation of course reads ‘ideas 
of ideas’]. 

World as Will and Representation, I, 35 [WWI, 1, 45]. At the beginning of the 
following section, he also says, “The concepts form a peculiar class, existing 
only in the mind of man, and differing entirely from the representation of 
perception.’ (World as Will and Representation, 1, 39 [WWI, I, 50}.) 

For example, cf. World as Will and Representation, I, 150; Il, 201, 245, 273 and 279 
[WWI, I, 196; II, 411 and 468; III, 6-7 and 14]; also, in Parerga and Paralipomena, 
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Sdmtliche Werke, V, 54. 


. For example, World as Will and Representation, 1, 203, 330; II, 510 [WWL I, 262, 


426; IIL, 310]. 


. For example, World as Will and Representation, II, 571 [WWI, II, 380]. 
. World as Will and Representation, Il, 279 [WWI, Ill, 14-15]. 
. This immediately follows the preceding quotation. Also, cf: passages which 


occur in Schopenhauer’s discussion of Lamarck in On the Will in Nature (Two 
Essays, pp. 265, 269; in addition, ibid. p. 292). 


. This passage reads, ‘The understanding projects the sensation, by means of its 


form of space, as something external and different from its own person. But 
with man the spontaneity of the brain’s activity, conferred in the last instance 
by the will, goes farther than mere perception and immediate apprehension of 
causal relations. It extends to the formation of abstract concepts from these 
perceptions, and to operating with them, in other words, to thinking, as that in 
which man’s reason (Vernunft) consists. The ideas, therefore, are farthest 
removed from the body.. . . (World as Will and Representation, II, 276[ WWI, Ill, 
9-10].) : 

For example, cf. World as Will and Representation, Il, 284. [WWI, III, 21.] In a 
similar connection, we may note that this is how Schopenhauer interpreted the 
fact that a world of representations arises, ‘... with this expedient [the 
objectification of need in the form of a brain] the world as representation now 
stands out at one stroke with all its forms, object and subject, time, space, 
plurality, and causality. The world now shows its second side; hitherto mere 
will, it is now at the same time representation, object of the knowing subject. 
The will, which hitherto followed its tendency in the dark with extreme 
certainty and infallibility, had at this stage kindled a light for itself. This was a 
means that was necessary for getting rid of the disadvantage which would 
result from the throng and the complicated nature of its phenomena, and 
would accrue precisely to the most perfect of them. The hitherto infallible 
certainty and regularity with which the will worked in inorganic and merely 
vegetative nature, rested on the fact that it alone in its original inner being was 
active as blind urge, as will, without assistance, but also without interruption, 
from a second and entirely different world, namely the world as representa- 
tion. Indeed, such a world is only the copy of the will’s own inner being, but 
yet is of quite a different nature, and now intervenes in the sequence of the 
phenomena of the will. Thus that infallible certainty comes to an end. (World as 
Will and Representation, I, 150-1 [WWI, I, 196-7].) 


. For example, in a frequently cited passage on billiards, fencing, shaving, etc. 


Cf. World as Will and Representation, 1, 56 [WWI, I, 72-3}. 


. World as Will and Representation, 1, 53 [WWI, I, 68-9]. Also, cf. II, 68 [WWI, Il, 


241], as well as his discussion of the difference between animal behaviour and 
human action (I, 297-300 [WWI, I, 383-8] ). 


. He so classifies it twice in speaking of the advantages which abstraction 


confers: cf. World as Will and Representation, I, 37 and 62 [WWI, I, 48 and 80]. 


. Cf. World as Will and Representation, 1, 62-9 [WWI, I, 80-90]. 

. World as Will and Representation, Il, 63 [WWI, HI, 234]. 

. World as Will and Representation, Il, 64 [WWI, Il, 235]. 

. The passage from which I cite is worth quoting more fully. ‘All men also know 


quite well how to recognize the manifestation of this faculty [reason], and to 
say what is rational and what is irrational, where reason appears in contrast to 
man’s other faculties and qualities, and finally what can never be expected even 
from the cleverest animal, on account of its lack of this faculty. The 
philosophers of all times speak on the whole with one voice about this 
universal knowledge of reason, and moreover stress some particularly impor- 
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tant manifestations of it, such as the control of the emotions and passions, the 
capacity to make conclusions and to lay down general principles. . . . (World as 
Will and Representation, 1, 37-8 [WWI, I, 48-9].) 

Cf. World as Will and Representation, II, 245 [WWI, II, 468] for an explicit 
statement on this point. 

World as Will and Representation, II, 208 [WWI, II, 420]. 

World as Will and Representation, II, 136 [WWI, II, 328]. 

For a variety of examples, cf. Chapter XIX, ‘On the Primacy of the Will in 
Self-Consciousness’, which was added in the second edition of The World as 
Will and Representation. 

In characterizing his philosophy, Schopenhauer said, ‘It sticks to the actual 
facts of outward and inward experience as they are accessible to everyone, and 
shows their true and deepest connexion, yet without really going beyond them 
to any extramundane things, and the relations of these to the world. Accord- 
ingly, it arrives at no conclusions as to what exists beyond all experience, but 
furnishes merely an explanation and interpretation of what is given in the 
external world and in self-consciousness. (World as Will and Representation, Il, 
640 [WI, III, 468].) 

For example, cf. World as Will and Representation, II, 571-2 [WWI, III, 380-1]. 
For example, cf. World as Will and Representation, I, 294 and Il, 149 (WWI, I, 
379-80 and II, 347]. Also, compare his remarks on the power of ideas to control 
so-called involuntary bodily functions, I, 116 [WWI, 150-1]. 

World as Will and Representation, II, 269 [WWI, III, 2]. The whole of this brief 
chapter, entitled ‘Retrospect and More General Consideration’, is directly 
relevant to the point I am here making. 


SCHOPENHAUER’S SOLUTION 
OF THE INTELLECT-WILL 
PROBLEM 

Wayne Sheeks 


WITHIN those philosophical systems where the intellect is viewed 
as dominant, the problem of the relationship to the will has been 
answered in certain ways. Generally, within such systems, the will 
is viewed as being subservient to the rational faculty or intellect, 
either actually or ideally. Various theories have been set forth to 
explain this relationship. 

On the other hand, when one sees things differently and does not 
affirm the usual authority and legislative power of the intellect but 
in fact attributes these functions to another faculty or entity, 
another set of problems arises. Schopenhauer follows this course. 
For him, the irrational will becomes the absolute and determining 
faculty. The intellect is thereby deprived of its traditionally 
favoured position of authority. This means that a different relation- 
ship exists between the intellect and will in such a philosophical 
system than that which exists in a system where the intellect is the 
final arbiter. 

The relationship is an important one in Schopenhauer’s philoso- 
phy because it determines other aspects of his system and particu- 
larly his epistemology and value theory. For example, if the will is 
the determining force in the univérse, what role could Scho- 
penhauer’s own intellect have played in formulating and articulat- 
ing his own metaphysical system? Further, what determines and 
facilitates another’s inquiry into Schopenhauer’s system? Is it the 
will alone which determines the inquirer’s inquiry, or is the intellect 
involved in some way, and if so, how? Language is not a medium of 
communication for the will. Language presupposes a language user 
with an intellect.* Yet, how can the intellect of the user of language 
be related to the will? That is, how does the will determine the 
intellect in its use of language? 

Since, according to Schopenhauer, the will is the thing-in-itself 
or the essence of the world and the visible world is the phenomenon 
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or idea or mirror of the will and almost all types of knowledge of the 
intellect relate to the phenomenal world and are possible through 
the principle of sufficient reason, then how is any knowledge of the 
will possible? How can the intellect affirm a will which pervades all, 
yet is not cognizable by the usual method? In other words, in what 
sense can an intellect affirm or deny a will when the will itself seems 
to stand in the noumenal world outside the realm of the intellect? 

In the area of value theory, a pertinent question is how one’s 
intellect plays any role in making judgments. If the blind will is the 
legislative authority of life and the actions of the will are known 
only a posteriori by the intellect, then in what sense can man be 
responsible? 

In aesthetics, is it the will alone which determines the beautiful? 
In what manner can the intellect have any role in such a valuation 
where the will is primary? Schopenhauer suggests that ‘the concept 
always remains unfruitful in art; it can only direct the technical part 
of it. . . ..* Concepts are stored up in reason, and this storing up of 
concepts is a function of reason according to Schopenhauer. Then, 
does the reason or that part of the intellect called reason serve only 
to direct the technical part of art and not to apprehend it? Also, 
Schopenhauer discusses in the Third Book of The World as Will and 
Idea, which deals with ‘The Object of Art’, a ‘pure will-less subject 
of knowledge.’ If this kind of knowledge is related to the intellect 
and if the intellect can become ‘will-less’, does this mean that the 
intellect can transcend the will or operate in some sense free from 
the will? Yet the will seems to be interpreted as being primary 
throughout Schopenhauer’s metaphysical system. 

A final question may provide a further insight into the intellect- 
will problem. This question possibly stems from a misconception 
on the part of those who hold an intellectualistic approach, that is, 
the more common approach that the.intellect is dominant. This 
misconception is that it seems that man decides certain issues with 
his intellect and that this intellect then directs the will in carrying 
out the decisions of the intellect. That is, it seems that man orders, to 
a certain degree, his life with his intellect. Now, if this is not the 
case, why is it that man thinks it is the case? Is this ‘thinking it the 
case’, when it is not, also an expression of the will? And if it is, then 
what role does the intellect play in it? 

All of the above questions are raised not with the view to giving 
an answer to each, although it is hoped that the following analysis of 
Schopenhauer will provide a basis from which to derive an answer 
to some of them, but to point out how the relationship of the 
intellect to the will is a crucial one. Especially is this the case when 
some faculty other than the intellect is made primary, which is 
the case with Schopenhauer. When the important intellect-will 
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relationship has been understood, perhaps some of the 
above-mentioned epistemological and axiological problems 
will be resolved or can at least be approached from a different 
perspective. 

One method of approaching the important and pervasive 
intellect-will problem in Schopenhauer’s philosophy is to search for 
a single view which might be abstracted from his writings. After 
the intellect-will problem was formulated, this procedure was fol- 
lowed but with little gain in insight. It seems impossible to find a 
single and inclusive relationship between the intellect and the will in 
his writings. 

Another method of approaching this intellect-will problem 
seems to be more heuristic. Not only does this second method more 
adequately illuminate the problem, but it also provides a means of 
drawing some conclusions concerning it. This second method is to 
sift through Schopenhauer’s writings for patterns or working mod- 
els which might express the intellect-will relationship. By follow- 
ing this second method, it is possible to abstract five patterns. Each 
pattern will be stated below and then followed by a single and 
representative quotation from one of Schopenhauer’s writings. 


1. The intellect cannot know the will as the thing-in-itself by the 
usual method of acquiring knowledge. 


We have found that space and time are forms of the principle of sufficient reason. In 
this principle all our knowledge a priori is expressed, but, as we showed above, this 
a priori knowledge, as such, only applies to the knowableness of things, not to the 
things themselves, i.e., itis only our form of knowledge, it is not a property of the 
thing-in-itself. The thing-in-itself is, as such, free from all forms of knowledge, 
even the most universal, that of being an object for the subject. In other words, the 
thing-in-itself is something altogether different from the idea. If, now, this thing- 
in-itself is the will, as I believe I have fully and convincingly proved it to be, then, 
regarded as such and apart from its manifestation, it lies outside time and space, and 
therefore knows no multiplicity, and is consequently one. Yet, as I have said, it is 
not one in the sense in which an individual or a concept is one, but as something to 
which the condition of the possibility of multiplicity, the principium individuationis, 
is foreign. The multiplicity of things in space and time, which collectively consti- 
tute the objectification of will, does not affect the will itself, which remains 
indivisible notwithstanding.‘ 


2. The intellect can know the will as the thing-in-itself. 


There are two different ways in which a man may become conscious of his own 
existence. On the one hand, he may have_an empirical perception of it, as it 
manifests itself externally — something so small that it approaches a vanishing 
point; set in a world which, as regards time and space, is infinite; one only of the 
thousand millions of human creatures who run about on this planet for a very brief 
period and are renewed every thirty years. On the other hand, by going down into 
the depths of his own nature, a man may become conscious that he is all in all; that, 
in fact, he is the only real being; and that, in additon, this real being perceives itself 
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again in others, who present themselves from without, as though they formed a 
mirror of himself. 

Of these two ways in which a man may come to know what he is, the first grasps 
the phenomenon alone, the mere product of the principle of individuation; where- 
as the second makes a man immediately conscious that he is the thing-in-itself. 


3. The intellect is a servant of the will. 


From the first appearance of consciousness, a man finds himself a willing being, 
and as a rule, his knowledge temains in constant relation to his will. He first seeks 
to know thoroughly the objects of his desire, and then the means of attaining them. 
Now he knows what he has to do, and, as a rule, he does not strive after other 
knowledge. He moves and acts; his consciousness keeps him always working 
directly and actively towards the aims of his will; his thought is concerned with the 
choice of motives. Such is live for almost all men; they wish, they know what they 
wish, and they strive after it, with sufficient success to keep them from despair, and 
sufficient failure to keep them from ennui and its consequences.® 


4. The intellect can function free from service to the will. 


The transition which we have referred to as possible, but yet to be regarded as only 
exceptional, from the common knowledge of particular things to the knowledge 
of the idea, takes place suddenly; for knowledge breaks free from the service of the 
will, by the subject ceasing to be merely individual, and thus becoming the pure 
will-less subject of knowledge, which no longer traces relations in accordance with 
the principle of sufficient reason, but rests in fixed contemplation of the object 
presented to it, out of its connection with all others, and rises into it.” 


5. The intellect can quiet and stifle the will. 


That the will asserts itself means, that while in its objectivity, i.e., in the world and 
life, its own nature is completely and distinctly given it as idea, this knowledge 
does not by any means check its volition: but this very life, so known, is willed as 
such by the will with knowledge, consciously and deliberately, just as up to this 
point it willed it as blind effort without knowledge. The opposite of this, the denial 
of the will to live, shows itself if, when that knowledge is attained, volition ends, 
because the particular known phenomena no longer act as motives for willing, but 
the whole knowledge of the nature of the world, the mirror of the will, which has 
grown up through the comprehension of the Ideas, becomes a quieter of the will; 
and thus free, the will suppresses itself.* 


These five patterns may not be exhaustive of the varied relation- 
ship which exists between the intellect and the will in Scho- 
penhauer’s philosophy. It may be that there are other patterns in 
Schopenhauer which have been overlooked. However, if other 
patterns can be found, they do not necessarily detract from the five 
set forth above. In fact, if additional patterns can be found, this will 
provide additional justification for the tentative conclusion that no 
single pattern can be found in the intellect-will relationship in 
Schopenhauer. 

One of the most obvious conclusions which can be drawn from 
these five patterns is that the relationship between the intellect and 
the will is a complex relationship in his philosophy. Of course, the 
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adjective ‘complex’ can be predicated with a high degree of accu- 
racy of nearly every doctrine of the relationship of the intellect to 
the will; but even so, it seems that this relationship is more complex 
within Schopenhauer’s system than in that of most other 
philosophers because of his metaphysical doctrine of the will. Since 
the will is interpreted as primary and absolute, the traditional 
relationship between the intellect and the will where the intellect 
legislates to the will is completely changed. Schopenhauer is so 
systematic and emphatic in advocating that the will is primary 
while the intellect is secondary that the usual doctrine of the rela- 
tionship between the two must be completely replaced. Thus, his 
doctrine of the relationship of the two is probably more complex as 
well as more novel than most other doctrines of this relationship. 

One conclusion which can be drawn from the five patterns given 
above is that no single pattern is representative of Schopenhauer. 
Those who see in Schopenhauer only Pattern Three, where the 
intellect serves the will as a mediator of motives, are not seeing the 
entirety of his complicated doctrine concerning this relationship. 
The conclusion is warranted that there is more than one pattern in 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy. : 

A question which can be asked at this point concerning the five 
patterns pertains to their coherence. Are they logically consistent? It 
may seem that there is a logical inconsistency between some of 
them. If there is a logical inconsistency, then either Schopenhauer 
has been misunderstood as setting forth five inconsistent patterns 
when, in fact, he does not or he is inconsistent in this part of his 
philosophy. Either or both of these disjuncts may be the case. It 
seems, however, just as plausible to attempt an explanation of how 
the five patterns are not necessarily incompatible or inconsistent. 

Superficially, there appears to be an inconsistency between Pat- 
terns One and Two. When it is asserted that the intellect cannot 
know the will as the thing-in-itself by the usual method of acquir- 
ing knowledge, as is pointed out in Pattern One, and then it is 
asserted in the following pattern that the intellect can know the will 
as the thing-in-itself, there may appear to be a contradiction. How- 
ever, no contradiction need arise when it is remembered that Pat- 
tern One does not assert that the will cannot be known as such. 
Instead, it is only maintained in the first pattern that the will as the 
thing-in-itself cannot be known by means of the principle of suffi- 
cient reason. 

The essence of Pattern One is that the will cannot be known in the 
same manner that the phenomenal objectification of the will can be 
known. It is not argued that the will cannot be known at all and by 
any method. In fact, in Pattern Two, it can be shown precisely how 
the intellect can know the will but by an entirely subjective, intros- 
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pective method. Therefore, no inconsistency exists between Pat- 
tern One and Two when understood in the light of the above 
explanation. 

More serious, however, may be the view that Pattern Three is not 
logically compatible with Patterns Four and Five. The problem of 
incompatibility may arise here when it is assumed that Pattern 
Three, for example, is the only pattern to be found in 
Schopenhauer. If one views Pattern Three as the only one which 
Schopenhauer adopted or the only one which can be logically 
included within his metaphysical system, then Patterns Four and 
Five will pose an inconsistency. If Pattern Three is accepted to the 
exclusion of all other patterns, then the intellect cannot possibly 
become free from service to the will or stifle the will. 

It is incorrect to maintain that Schopenhauer interprets the intel- 
lect only as a servant of the will and more specifically as a mediator 
of motives. It does seem to be the case that this is the most dominant 
role which the intellect has in Schopenhauer’s system. There is 
more material in Schopenhauer which supports Pattern Three than 
which supports any other pattern. Also, Schopenhauer seems to 
have thought that the view which has been designated as Pattern 
Three was more compatible with his entire system and more in 
correspondence with the actual world as will and idea than any 
other view. Yet, this is not to state that Pattern Three is the only 
view or even the intended single view of this complex relationship 
in Schopenhauer. To abstract Pattern Three and designate it as the 
only view is not warranted on the basis of a thorough study of his 
writings. 

Thus, if multiple views are permitted, that is, if it is correct to 
affirm that more than one intellect-will pattern can be found in 
Schopenhauer, then the charge of logical inconsistency or incom- 
patibility between Pattern Three on the-one hand and Patterns Four 
and Five on the other hand is not justified. There seems to be no 
logical problem involved in asserting that the main role of the 
intellect is to serve the will as a mediator of motives and then to 
assert that the intellect can in certain cases operate free from service 
to the will even to the point of turning on the will and stifling it. 

If the analysis of the will and the intellect in the five patterns is 
accurate, then it seems to be the case that the will and the intellect are 
logically compatible. To be sure, the will is the metaphysical reality 
of which everything else is an objectification. But dominance of the 
will does not preclude the actuality nor the activity of an intellect. 

At this point, another question might be asked. It is: Why is more 
than one pattern found in Schopenhauer if there is a consistency in 
his system? That is, why are multiple patterns needed to explain the 
intellect-will relationship in Schopenhauer? 
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One possible answer to this problem is that as Schopenhauer 
proceeded in his analysis of the world as will and idea in his magnum 
opus by the same name, he was continually confronted with the 
problem of the relationship between the intellect and the will. As his 
system unfolded, it was necessary to indicate more thoroughly 
what kind of relationship did exist between the intellect and the 
will. Thus, there is an unfolding in his analysis of the activity of the 
intellect which culminates in Book IV of The World as Will and Idea 
with the intellect being analysed as able to deny and to stifle the will. 

This continuous refinement of the relationship between the intel- 
lect and the will accounts for the various patterns with their increas- 
ing complexity. A possible way of reducing the multiple patterns 
into a single pattern would be to point out that for Schopenhauer, 
the world is will and that everything, including the intellect, must 
be seen in relation to or as a part of this absolute, metaphysical will. 
To be sure, the intellect can stifle the individual’s will (Pattern Five) 
but this is not to stifle the absolute, metaphysical will, as has been 
pointed out, because the intellect which does the stifling is a part of 
the same will. And so, if'a single view is possible, it is that the world 
is will and that all entities, including the intellect, are parts of this. 
will. 

Another conclusion which can be drawn from this study of 
Schopenhauer pertains to the reciprocity between the intellect and 
the will. To be sure, the will is dominant most of the time in most 
people, but the will is dependent in another way in that any know- 
ledge of the will is dependent on the intellect. It would be imposs- 
ible to affirm or to posit in any way the will without an intellect. 

The will does not depend on the intellect for existence as the 
intellect depends on the will. Yet, the will depends on the intellect 
for any knowledge of its existence. Maritain seems to have noted 
this in Schopenhauer. He refers to the intellect’s recognition of the 
will as a ‘folding back by which. . . the will becomes conscious of 
itself... .’° M. Kelly makes somewhat the same point when he 
writes that according to Schopenhauer, the ‘will produces the great 
tragedy and comedy at its own expense, is its own spectator, and 
cannot complain.’ Thus, there is a reciprocity of dependency 
between the intellect and the will. Without the will there would be 
nothing in existence, which means no intellect since the world is 
will. And without the intellect, there would be no knowledge of the 
will. 

Along this same line, it seems that if to quiet the will is desirable 
and to deny the will altogether is extremely desirable and if the 
world is will, then the artist, saint, genius, and others who deny the 
will by means of their intellects bring about or usher in a state of 
nothingness. That is, if annihilation of the will is desirable and the 
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world is will, then the annihilation of the world, which is will, is 
desirable. Nothingness is then more desirable than the state of 
affairs where the will strives in its domination. This nothingness, of 
course, is related only to the will of the individual and not to the 
metaphysical will as the thing-in-itself which cannot be annihilated. 

Schopenhauer discusses this very point at the end of the first 
volume of The World as Will and Idea. He agrees that the individual 
who denies his own will annihilates the world: ‘No will: no idea, no 
world.’ And in the same place, he gives the reason why man does 
not generally bring about the state of nothingness. The reason is 
that man’s nature includes the will to live. He writes, ‘That we 
abhor annihilation so greatly is simply another expression of the 
fact that we so strenuously will life, and are nothing but this will, 
and know nothing besides it.’*” 

Yet in the same place, Schopenhauer goes on to praise the man 
who, through perfect self-knowledge, denies the will and who 
waits to see the ‘last trace of it vanish with the body which it 
animates. . . ."** Such a person exists free from restless striving and 
free from all effort where there is a constant movement from wish 
to fruition. Also, such a one enjoys a serenity, a peace which is 
above all reason, and a perfect calm of the spirit.’* For such a person, 
the will has vanished and only knowledge remains. Such a state as 
this is so highly desirable that ‘we look with deep and painful 
longing upon ...’ it.° Finally, to those who attain such a state 
where the will is denied by the intellect, the phenomenal world, 
which is the objectification of the will, is nothing. Schopenhauer 
writes that ‘to those in whom the will has turned and has denied 
itself, this our world, which is so real, with all its suns and milky- 
ways — is nothing.’** 

Thus, one is brought to a problem in the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer. The problem is: Why is astate of nothingness where 
the will is denied!” more valuable than the normal state of affairs 
when the will freely expresses itself and dominates the intellect? In 
other words, why is nothingness without the will to be preferred to 
somethingness with the will? 

Schopenhauer evidently experienced both states of affairs and 
found the former state, that is, where there is nothingness because 
the will is denied, to be the more desirable state. He predicates his 
entire philosophical system on the presupposition that the striving 
of the will is not the more desirable state of affairs. The intellect, 
therefore, assumes a valuable role for Schopenhauer by quieting 
and denying the will. It is the most appropriate means from a less 
desirable to a more desirable state of affairs. Yet Schopenhauer only 
presupposes that the striving of the will is the less desirable state. 
Nietzsche, who valued highly man’s ‘will to power’ and Bishop 
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Joseph Butler, ‘life according to nature’, as well as others, are in 
disagreement with Schopenhauer’s presupposition. 

The above analysis presupposes an awareness that the will is 
absolute, omnipresent, and omnipotent. The world is will. The 
intellect is simply an adjunct of life, and life which includes the will 
of the individual is an accident or an objectification of the absolute 
will. If this aspect of the doctrine of the will is taken into account, 
then there is no final annihilation of the will. The quieting, denial, 
and annihilation of the will which the ascetic, genius, artist, and 
others accomplish pertain only to that part of the absolute and 
all-encompassing will with which they are familiar. This would 
include their own bodies, their actions, and objects and actions 
which can be affected by them. The remainder of the world, which 
is will, would continue unquieted, undenied, and not annihilated. 
When this final point is kept in mind, no problem of logical consis- 
tency seems to exist. Such logical problems arise only when the will 
is interpreted as being less than absolute or omnipresent or omnipo- 
tent. 
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SCHOPENHAUER ON THE 
PRINCIPLE OF SUFFICIENT 
REASON 

D.W. Hamlyn 


The Principle of Sufficient Reason in all its forms is the sole principle and the sole 
support of all necessity. For necessity has no other true and distinct meaning than 
that of the infallibility of the consequence when the reason is posited. Accordingly 
every necessity is conditioned; absolute, i.e. unconditioned, necessity therefore is a 
contradicto in adjecto. For to be necessary can never mean anything but to result from a 
given reason. 


THESE words are taken from the beginning of section 49 of 
Schopenhauer’s The Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason. 
They express sentiments with which I am to some extent in agree- 
ment, and it therefore seemed to me worthwhile to explore in some 
kind of detail Schopenhauer’s treatment of the issues. It might, 
however, be asked why the view expressed by Schopenhauer 
should be of philosophical interest, what, if anything, turns on the 
rejection of the notion of absolute necessity. To this I can reply by 
saying only that, apart from the intrinsic interest of the notion of 
necessity itself; an issue on which a philosopher ought to make 
himself clear, Schopenhauer himself points to some of the consequ- 
ences of his doctrine — the impossibility, for example, of an abso- 
lutely necessary being, and the similar impossibility of ontological 
or cosmological arguments. 

But, someone may say, if necessity is always relative or condi- 
tional, what sort of impossibilities are these? They cannot surely be 
absolute impossibilities, for this would imply the absolute necessity 
of the non-existence of such things. I think that such a criticism 
would be pertinent. While, as I say, I am in some sympathy with 
Schopenhauer’s general position“on these matters, he is perhaps 
unwise to express the issue in terms of the meaninglessness of 
‘absolute necessity’. A safer thing to say would be that the notion of 
absolute necessity is empty, in the sense that no reason can be found 
for the supposition that it can be given application to anything. 
Such a conclusion could be reached by examining the status of 
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various claims for necessity. This is in fact what Schopenhauer does 
in the Fourfold Root, except that he also attempts to find some 
unifying principle for such claims, a principle which would provide 
grounds for the claim that all cases had been surveyed. Hence the 
words ‘fourfold root’; there are, he says (sec. 33, p. 129 in Hille- 
brand’s edition in the Bohn Philosophical Library — the edition to 
which subsequent references will be made), ‘not. . . four different 
reasons leading contingently to the same judgment (sc. the Principle 
of Sufficient Reason), but one reason presenting itself under a 
fourfold aspect; and this is what I call its Fourfold Root.’ 

Schopenhauer’s Fourfold Root, as I shall henceforward refer to it, 
was his doctoral thesis. It was first written in 1813, but he revised it 
when he was sixty in 1847, and when he died he left an interleaved 
copy of the work with further corrections and additions; these were 
incorporated in the third edition of the work which was produced 
after his death by Julius Frauenstadt. This is the edition translated by 
Mme Hillebrand in the Bohn Philosophical Library. Schopenhauer 
himself said in the preface to the second edition which he produced 
in 1847 that the treatise ‘afterwards became the substructure for the 
whole of my system’. The revised edition, he said: 


has even grown into a compendious theory of the whole faculty of knowing, and 
this theory by limiting itself strictly to the research of the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason, shows the matter from a new and peculiar side; but then it finds its 
completion in the First Book of The World as Will and Representation, together with 
those chapters of the Second Volume which refer to it, and also in my Critique of 
Kantian Philosophy. 


Such was Schopenhauer’s own estimate of it, and it is not a judg- 
ment to be ignored. 

The work provides, however, a quite different impression of 
Schopenhauer from what is perhaps the popular view — the 
philosopher of pessimism, and a philosopher with an obsession 
with the will. Despite Schopenhauer’s criticisms of Kant, he was. 
essentially a Kantian philosopher at a period when Kant had gone 
out of fashion. He was a transcendental idealist who thought that he 
had found the secret to the identity of Kant’s ‘thing-in-itself’ in the 
will. It was will itself which ultimately explained the course of 
human experience — an experience to be seen in Kantian terms as a 
series of representations tempered by the understanding. But as far 
as the Fourfold Root is concerned, this reference to the will is yet to 
come; for it the world is representation and its principles of organ- 
ization are provided by the understanding. Thus as he said to 
Frauenstadt (Hillebrand, p. xxv), ‘The whole of my exposition is 
but the full carrying out of Kant’s Transcendental Idealism’. In any 
case, the subsequent identification of the thing-in-itself with the 
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will is of very doubtful consistency with the general trend of 
argument of the Fourfold Root. For to make reference to the thing- 
in-itself is surely to say that ‘the world and all things in it exist by - 
reason of something else’ and this he himself declares is something 
that we cannot say (op. cit. p. 187). This sort of objection is similar to 
those sometimes made to Kant’s own doctrine, though Kant 
safeguards himself by what he has to say about the negative notion 
of a noumenon in the section of the Critique concerned with the 
distinction between noumena and phenomena (Critique, B 307). It is 
doubtful whether Schopenhauer can make the same defence, but for 
present purposes this part of Schopenhauer’s views can be ignored; 
we can operate within the terms of reference of his transcendental 
idealism, which, as Kant declared, is, once given the Kantian epis- 
temological apparatus, tantamount to empirical realism. The epis- - 
temological apparatus can again be subjected to much criticism and 
I shall have further remarks to say about it in what follows, but I do 
not think that any of it really affects Schopenhauer’s insights about 
necessity. 

One more point by way of prolegomenon— Schopenhauer was, 
as I have said, in effect a Kantian living at a time when Kant had 
gone out of fashion. His feelings on this fact are evident, indeed 
more than evident if that is possible, from the tone of many of his 
writings. In the preface to the second edition of the Fourfold Root he 
remarked on the differences of style between what he had written at 
the age of twenty-six and what he had added at sixty. 


For [he says (p. xvii)] the contrast is indeed striking between the mild, unassuming 
tone in which the youth— whois still simple enough to believe quite seriously that 
for all whose pursuit is philosophy, truth, and truth alone, can have importance, 
and therefore that whoever promotes truth is sure of a welcome from them — 
propounds his arguments with confidence, and the firm, but also at times some- 
what harsh voice of the old man, who in the course of time has necessarily 
discovered the true character and real aims of the noble company of mercenary 
time-servers into which he has fallen. 


One might wonder what kind of necessity it is that imbues this 
discovery! At all events he goes on to make one of his characteristic 
references to Hegel — a clumsy charlatan as he puts it, or the 
pedantic scribbler as he puts it elsewhere. Schopenhauer’s condem- 
nations of Hegel and those whom he calls the ‘professors of 
philosophy’ go far beyond anything that modern conventions 
would find acceptable, and Schopenhauer makes scant apology for 
them. They were no doubt part of his temperament, though they 
also reflected, as I have already said, his position in the philosophical 
world of his time. Ifsome modern readers may find his vituperation 
amusing, others may find it irritating. I think nevertheless that it is 
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important not to be put off by it; Schopenhauer was a serious and 
important philosopher despite his style. 

The Fourfold Root begins with a survey, though a somewhat 
casual one, of previous philosophical views in which Schopenhauer 
finds the germs of his own theory — from Aristotle to Kant. The 
philosopher who was perhaps closest formally to Schopenhauer’s 
approach was Christian Wolff, who distinguished, though no 
doubt building on earlier, medieval, distinctions, between three 
kinds of ratio in the form of a principium fiendi, principium essendi and 
principium cognoscendi. Schopenhauer finds fault with Wolff’ appli- 
cation of the distinction between the first two of these three, but he 
himself distinguishes three forms of the principium rationis sufficientis 
(principle of sufficient reason) — that of becoming (fiendi), that of 
knowing (cognoscendi) and that of being (essendi). Thus although the 
order of presentation of these three forms is different, there is a 
certain formal parallelism between the distinctions made by 
Schopenhauer and those previously made by Wolff Only 
Schopenhauer adds a fourth form ofratio, that of acting (agendi), and 
thus a fourth form of the principle of sufficient reason, which makes 
reference to the will. 

I myself wish, however, to put the issues with which 
Schopenhauer was concerned in their historical place in asomewhat 
different way. Aristotle made a distinction between, in effect, abso- 
lute and conditional necessity, calling the latter hypothetical neces- 
sity. The latter notion had special application within his theory of 
natural science,-in particular in connection with teleology; for in 
that framework things could be said to be necessarily so only with 
reference to a given end. They were necessary if that end was to be 
brought about, and were thus necessary in themselves only on the 
hypothesis of that end; they were necessary conditionally upon that 
being the end. The distinction between absolute necessity and 
hypothetical or conditional necessity of this kind was largely 
ignored by subsequent philosophers, although it appears signific- 
antly enough in Leibniz. On the whole, however, seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century philosophers were content to make a straight- 
forward distinction between the necessary and contingent, uncom- 
plicated by any further distinctions within the realm of the neces- 
sary. So it is, for example, in Hume. And this is independent of any 
considerations about the criteria to be fulfilled by any candidates for 
the status of necessary truth. In Leibniz, however, the notion of 
hypothetical necessity reappears, as I have already said. He makes a 
straightforward distinction between truths of reason and truths of 
fact, which is paralleled by similar distinctions in other 
philosophers such as Hume, and truths of reason are absolutely 
necessary, being grounded in the principle of identity. (It might be 
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argued, of course, that this very grounding makes them condition- 
ally necessary, but I shall not go into that now.) On the other hand, 
Leibniz also says that all truths are capable of ana priori proof, since 
even truths of fact are founded on the principle of sufficient reason. 
But because of this foundation they have a hypothetical necessity 
only, being conditional on the hypothesis that God has chosen this 
world as the best of all possible worlds. 

In Kant there is less overt concern with the distinction between 
kinds of necessity, although Kant’s apparatus is more complicated 
in other ways. Yet it can be said that for Kant analytic truths are in 
effect absolutely necessary, with only the same qualifications as I 
have made with regard to Leibniz’s truths of reason. They are, if 
conditional at all, conditional only upon the truth of the principle of 
contradiction, and the latter must have a kind of absolute necessity 
as a law of thought, a principle of the understanding. Synthetic a 
priori truths on the other hand are conditional or hypothetical only, 
for they represent necessary conditions of possible experience in 
one way or another; they therefore hold good and must hold good 
only in relation to experience for creatures with our sensibility and 
our understanding, and there is no prospect of making intelligible 
to ourselves any other sensibility or understanding. The mistake of 
rationalist metaphysics was in effect to suppose that there could be 
absolutely necessary truths or absolute necessity of any kind outside 
what is given merely by the human understanding. Schopenhauer 
in effect takes seriously the qualifications that I have already ex- 
pressed concerning the claims to absolute necessity in Leibniz and 
Kant, with the final clear assertion of the conditional nature of all 
necessity that appeared in the quotation that I gave at the beginning. 
(I should perhaps add for the sceptical that, while I have in the 
foregoing sometimes spoken of necessary truth and sometimes of 
necessity simpliciter, there is nothing to be gained in the present 
context by dwelling on a distinction between these two notions. If 
something is such and such necessarily, then it is a necessary truth 
that it is such and such. A necessary being would be a being of 
whom it was a necessary truth that it existed — and so on for other 
cases.) 

This is the framework of Schopenhauer’s programme. But it 
would not be sufficient to leave it at that. It would have to be shown 
that it was so for all possible cases, and this demands a principle in 
terms of which kinds of necessity ean be organized. That principle 
Schopenhauer finds in its most abstract form in the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason. Thus he says in my opening quotation, ‘To be 
necessary can never mean anything but to result from a given 
reason.’ To put the matter in other words, every claim that some- 
thing is necessarily so requires a rational justification, some reason 
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to back the claim and, once that is given, the claim that such and 
such is necessarily so for that reason amounts to the claim that, 
given that reason, the such and such in question is necessarily so. 
The thesis that everything that is necessarily so is so for a reason and 
thus, given that reason, is necessarily so, is not in itself implausible. 
It requires, however, to be given flesh and, as I said just now, the 
principle must be shown to be capable of organizing all possible 
cases, not merely as one which seems, inductively, to hold for all 
cases, surveyed and unsurveyed. But this amounts to the require- 
ment that it be shown to be necessary. How can this be done if all 
necessity depends on the principle itself? This question as put is, 
however, ambiguous. It may mean, ‘How can the principle be 
justified at all since it is supposed to provide the justification of all 
other truths which we wish to maintain as necessarily so?’ or it may 
mean, “Whether or not it has a justification in general, how can the 
claim of its universal applicability be justified if not by surveying 
cases?’ 

On the first question Schopenhauer maintains that it constitutes 
in effect an ignoratio elenchi. The question of its justification in 
general and without respect to cases does not arise. On the other 
hand, if one has an alternative principle for organizing cases and 
these can then be seen to conform to the principle, then one may be 
said to have justified its claim to universal applicability, and in this 
sense shown its necessity. Indeed there would be no objection to the 
principle’s taking a slightly different form in different kinds of case 
provided that the differences would be said to arise from a common 
basis. Thus on the one hand Schopenhauer says of an insistence on 
asking ‘Why?’ of the principle itself that ‘it does not know what 
kind of reason it is asking for’. And he goes on (p. 184): 

For the Principle of Sufficient Reason is the prinicple of all explanations: to explain a 
thing means, to reduce its given existence or connection to some form or other of 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason, in accordance with. which form that existence or 
connection necessarily is that which it is. The Principle of Sufficient Reason itself, 
i.e., the connection expressed by it in any of its forms, cannot therefore be further 


explained; because there exists no principle by which to explain the source of all 
explanation; just as the eye is unable to see itself, though it sees everything else. 


One might cavil at his use of the term ‘explain’ rather than ‘justify’ 
in that statement, but the rest is reasonable enough. Reasons, as 
Wittgenstein also said, must come to a stop somewhere; to try to go 
beyond the limit is to fail to understand the point. On the other 
hand, Schopenhauer maintains, different applications of the princi- 
ple to cases may take the form either of what he calls metalogical 
truth or of transcendental truth. By the latter he means roughly 
what Kant meant — truth which holds relative to the conditions of 
possible experience; by the former he means truth which holds 
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relative to the formal conditions of all thinking (p. 127). In the latter 
form the principle is to be classified along with the traditional laws 
of thought — those of identity, excluded middle, and contradiction. 
These differences do not, however, constitute formal differences, 
merely differences in the way a principle of common form gains 
application to cases of differing kinds. That is why the principle is to 
be construed as involving ‘one reason presenting itself under a 
fourfold aspect’ (p. 129, already quoted on p. 146). Why, however, 
‘fourfold’? What is the principle for organizing cases such that our 
principle can be seen to have a fourfold application, and thus neces- 
sary in its application to cases? 

Schopenhauer’s answer to this question is that the principle can 
be seen to be fourfold through what Kant would have called an 
‘exposition’ of the concept of a knowing consciousness. If one 
considers, that is, what it is for something to be a knowing con- 
sciousness and what this entails, one will see that there are four ways 
in which something must be so for a reason. Thus near the begin- 
ning of his discussion of the four forms of the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason, he sets out in a definite and emphatic form the general 
principle which governs the ‘exposition’ that I have referred to. It 
reads (p. 30): 


Our knowing consciousness, which manifests itself as outer and inner Sensibility (or 
receptivity) and as Understanding and Reason, subdivides itself into Subject and Object 
and contains nothing else. To be Object for the Subject and to be our representation, are the 
same thing. All our representations stand towards one another in a regulated connection, 
which may be determined A PRIORI, and on account of which, nothing existing separately 
and independently, nothing single or detached, can become an Object for us. 


And in the last section of the work, when summing up, he says (pp. 
188-9): 

The four laws of our cognitive faculty, of which the Principle of Sufficient Reason 
is the common expression, by their common character as well as by the fact that all 
Objects for the Subject are divided amongst them, proclaim themselves to be 


posited by one and the same primary quality and inner peculiarity of our knowing 
faculty, which faculty manifests itself as Sensibility, Understanding, and Reason. 


If there were a fifth class of objects they would have to conform to 
the same Principle of Sufficient Reason, but in fact, Schopenhauer 
believes, an ‘exposition’ of the concept of a knowing consciousness 
as we understand it shows that there are only four classes of objects. 
A fifth class would demand a different sensibility, understanding or 
reason, and as with Kant’s positiomon this issue, we could have no 
idea of what this would be like. Such a possibility would demand, in 
Wittgenstein’s language, a different form of life; but understanding 
is possible only from within the form of life that we have, and we 
cannot transcend its limits. Once again we are up against limits that 
we must accept. 
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Several questions now arise. For example, ‘What in the concept 
of a knowing consciousness as Schopenhauer understands it entails 
that the Principle of Sufficient Reason takes four forms and four 
only?’ Next, ‘Is Schopenhauer’s view of a knowing consciousness 
the correct one?’ And finally, ‘What difference does it make to his 
view of the Principle of Sufficient Reason if his view of a knowing 
consciousness 1s not correct?’ The remainder of this essay will be an 
attempt to answer these questions. The answer to the first will 
require some exposition of Schopenhauer’s discussion, but such 
exposition will necessarily have to be schematic. 

‘Our knowing consciousness,’ Schopenhauer says, ‘which man- 
ifests itself as outer and inner Sensibility . . . and‘as Understanding 
and Reason, subdivides itself into Subject and Object and contains 
nothing else.’ And he adds that objects and representations are the 
same. The point of departure here is Kantian, although there are 
also perhaps certain deviations from Kant. The apparatus involved 
is certainly the same as Kant’s. We receive sensations, impressions 
or representations in sense-perception, whether inner or outer; 
there are the same relics of the representative theory of perception 
here as in Kant and, for that matter, Hume. (I say ‘relics’ because the 
representations are not taken to be representative of anything, they 
are merely passive impressions on, so to speak, the soul.) There are 
also the faculties of understanding, and reason, and despite critic- 
isms of Kant’s conception of practical reason and a demand that the 
term ‘reason’ be restored to its use to denote something concerned 
with the power of reasoning, Schopenhauer’s conception of reason 
is not vastly different from Kant’s, if quite opposed to that of Hegel. 
There is in these faculties of sensibility, understanding and reason a 
distinction to be made between subject and object, so that their 
exercise involves, as it were, an awareness of an object on the part of 
a subject. But, and this is perhaps the crucial point, the objects in 
question are always representations. Although Kant is somewhat 
ambiguous on this point, he tends to say that in having a sensation, 
for example, we are given the intuition of an object; he does not, I 
think, say that the object is the sensation or representation. 
Schopenhauer shows himself here as more of an idealist than Kant 
strictly was, or rather perhaps he makes his idealism more obvious 
because he is less ambiguous. He nevertheless takes himself to be . 
maintaining a transcendental idealism like Kant’s, and his claim that 
all representations ‘stand towards one another in a regulated con- 
nection’ is a reflection of Kant’s thesis that all awareness of empiri- 
cal objects requires synthesis according to the principles of the 
understanding. What forms do these connections take according to 
Schopenhauer? 

In answering this question Schopenhauer will have nothing of 
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Kant’s architectonic, nothing of the system of categories. The prin- 
ciple which provides the ratio fiendi is that of causality only. Thus 
the first class of objects which form a basis for an application for the 
principle of sufficient reason is constituted by ‘intuitive, complete, 
empirical representations’, and what is required is some principle 
which explains why these representations are connected, why, that 
is, certain of these come about, given others. Representations come 
to us in spatio-temporal form; they are thus organized within the 
forms of space and time, as Kant said. But there is nothing in 
sensibility alone which explains this; the organization in question is, 
according to Schopenhauer, the work of the understanding. Hence 
a condition of objective perception is that the understanding should 
organize representations according to a principle or principles. The 
only principle required, Schopenhauer thinks, is causality. An 
objection that might immediately be felt is that causality could be a 
principle to explain organized succession in time only. What about 
organized coexistence in space? This, Schopenhauer says, is due to 
matter, i.e. substance; this for him, as for Kant in the First Analogy, 
is the correlative of change. ‘The permanence of an object’, he says, 
‘is... only recognized by contrast with the changes going on in 
other objects coexistent with it’ (p. 32). And the principle of organ- 
ized change is causality alone. Fully to understand what 
Schopenhauer is saying, it is necessary to appreciate two things — 
first, what Schopenhauer calls his ‘fundamental idealism’, and sec- 
ond, his conception of causality. 
His fundamental idealism is seen in his claim (p. 34) that 


all immediate knowledge is. . . acquired by the Subject through the inner sense alone 
— the outer sense being again Object for the inner, which in turn perceives the 
perceptions of the outer— and. . . therefore, with respect to the immediate presence 
of representations in its consciousness, the Subject remains under the rule of Time 
alone, as the form of the inner sense. 


What one is immediately given is merely subjective experiences 
succeeding each other in time, although any one experience ‘may be 
very complicated’. Within the succession of representations there 
will be changes in some parts; the understanding in, so to speak, 
reviewing the succession of representations, provides a principle for 
the organization of those changes and by contrast the permanent 
things which are thus seen to exist through the change of their 
states. The understanding thus effects the union of Time and Space 
through a material world subject\to change. His conception of 
causality is simply that of a principle which regulates changes, so 
that one state is explained by an earlier. The law of causality, he says 
(p. 40), ‘refers exclusively to changes, i.e. to the entrance and exit of 
states in Time’. 

I cannot pretend that his idealism is very clear or indeed coherent. 
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The complexity of a representation at a given time must surely bea 
spatial complexity at least, and if that is so the claim that what is 
immediately given to consciousness is given merely to inner sense 
seems unacceptable. In this Schopenhauer falls foul of the difficul- 
ties which beset anyone who tries to construct a spatial world out of 
sensations alone; to invoke the understanding at this point is merely 
to wave a magic wand, and there are unfortunately no magic words 
that will do the trick. In Schopenhauer’s case, as in that of others 
who embrace a similar fundamental idealism, it is the quickness of 
the hand that deceives the eye, if it does so at all. Similar difficulties 
beset the attempt to explain how it is that the understanding organ- 
izes sensations so that perception of an objective world results. 
Schopenhauer goes into considerable detail concerning the way in 
which causality is involved in perception, and he accuses Kant of 
not recognizing this fact, maintaining that ‘he simply identifies 
perception with sensation’ (p. 94). Moreover, he is very critical of 
Kant’s attempt to prove the principle of causality in the Second 
Analogy of the Critique, saying that Kant supposes that all sequence 
must necessarily be consequence, whereas causality is not concerned 
with succession of phenomena simpliciter but with the ‘necessity of a 
succession of two states; that is, of a change’ (pp. 106-7). If this is the 
work of the understanding, it is a more complicated work than an 
easy reading of Kant might suggest (and I say ‘easy reading’ 
because, although Kant’s argument in the Second Analogy is in 
many ways unfortunate, it is, I believe, more complex and perhaps 
more adequate than Schopenhauer and some other commentators 
have seen). The fact remains that a single principle of the type 
represented by the principle of causality is far from enough to 
provide the grounds for the objectivity of perception once a purely 
subjective starting-point is adopted. If causality is a necessary fea- 
ture of objective experience, it is not a sufficient condition. There is, 
as I have already suggested, no way of validly passing from the idea 
of a purely subjective world to that of an objective one unless that 
objective world is already accepted.* 

Despite all this, Schopenhauer’s claim that the only kind of 
necessity which holds among the states of an empirical world is a 
causal necessity may stand. There has of course been much argu- 
ment since Hume concerning the status, if any, of causal necessity. 
Schopenhauer’s point is that there is no absolute necessity in the 
empirical world; if we speak of necessity in this connection, it is 
merely in that we may wish to say that if certain states hold good 
then, necessarily, others will do so. This is a conditional necessity 
only, which the understanding applies to certain forms of succes- 
sion which it finds within phenomena. Thus Schopenhauer can be 
taken as saying that there is no necessity as such within nature; it is 
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simply that the understanding imposes (if that is the right word) on 
nature certain principles, it sees nature in terms of certain principles, 
in virtue of which it is possible to assert that if certain things hold . 
good, then, necessarily others will do so. The necessity is a function 
of our concepts only, and is indelibly conditional; there are no real 
unconditional necessities. Whatever else may be faulted in this part 
of Schopenhauer’s treatment, such a view may well receive a sym- 
pathetic response among many philosophers today. 

The second class of objects which form a basis for the application 

of the principle of sufficient reason comprises those concepts them- 
selves, in their connection with each other and not in application to 
sense-experiences. This, on Schopenhauer’s view, is the province of 
reason, the understanding being more intuitive, not discursive. 
Indeed the concepts themselves which reason is concerned with are 
abstract rather than intuitive. The connections between these con- 
cepts have as their ground the Principle of Sufficient Reason of 
Knowing; this is the principle which provides the ratio cognoscendi. 
Schopenhauer takes it that since, as he puts it, ‘A relation of this sort 
between conceptions distinctly thought and expressed we call a 
Judgment,’ the province of the principle of sufficient reason in this 
form is the same as the theory of judgment. It provides the ratio 
cognoscendi because ‘it asserts that if a judgment is to express knowledge 
of any kind, it must have a sufficient reason: in virtue of which 
quality it then receives the predicate true’ (p. 124). Judgments can be 
true for varying reasons, so that there are thereby constituted 
different kinds of truth — logical truth, empirical truth, transcen- 
dental truth and metalogical truth. A judgment has logical truth 
simply when it has for its reason another judgment; it has material 
truth when it is founded on experience, and it has empirical truth, 
when it is immediately so founded; it has transcendental truth when 
it is founded on the conditions of possible experience; and it has 
metalogical truth when it is founded on the formal conditions of all 
thinking. There are certain things to be noted about this. 

First, these classes of truth are not exclusive; in calling them kinds 
of truth Schopenhauer means in effect to indicate different reasons 
for calling a judgment true, and a judgment may have more than 
one truth ground. Thus Schopenhauer indicates that the Principle 
of Sufficient Reason itself may, at any rate in its different forms, 
appear as different kinds of truth or at least as either a metalogical or 
transcendental truth. Secondly, in speaking of judgments them- 
selves as truths of different kinds, Schopenhauer is led to use the 
term ‘logical truth’ in a way that is different from that in which it is 
typically used by philosophers today. The difference is not 
altogether trivial. For him a judgment may be called a logical truth 
merely on the grounds that it follows from another judgment and is 
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considered only in this respect. This does not distinguish analytic 
truths from other kinds, and Schopenhauer is aware of this. He 
recognizes that, as he puts it, there are judgments ‘whose truth 
becomes evident through the four well-known laws of thinking’ (p. 
125). But he rejects hotly the suggestion that this constitutes a 
reason for distinguishing between what he calls ‘intrinsic logical 
truths’ and ‘extrinsic logical truths’. The term ‘intrinsic truth’ is, he 
says, a contradiction, because ‘every truth is the reference of a 
judgment to something outside it’ (p. 126).? On his view therefore, 
if we are to select a class of judgments corresponding to what 
philosophers now call logical truths, we shall simply have reference 
to those which have as their ground certain metalogical truths, i.e. 
the laws of thought, so called. What we now call logical truths 
would therefore be necessary only in relation to them, conditionally 
upon them. Or, in other words, if the metalogical truths hold, then, 
necessarily, so do those truths that are now called ‘logical’. If we ask 
why the metalogical truths hold then another answer can be given 
— that they express the conditions of all thinking, that if we think at 
all, these truths must hold of what we think. I have some inclination 
to think that Schopenhauer is right in his approach here.* 

There is one more point in all this that perhaps deserves com- 
ment; this is the claim that it is concerned with the ratio cognoscendi, 
with knowledge. I have already given Schopenhauer’s reasons for so 
speaking. It has a bearing also on the classification of different kinds 
of truth. Some philosophers have been tempted to maintain that 
different kinds of truth entail different theories of truth, since the 
notion of different kinds of truth implies different senses for the 
word ‘true’. Schopenhauer’s approach has no such implications and 
provides a reason for not adopting it. The different kinds of truth 
that he distinguishes are in effect different kinds of reason for calling 
something true, or different kinds of grounds for the assertion that 
something can be known to be true. In this.sense he is quite right to 
connect the issues with knowledge, and his so doing robs us of any 
temptation to suppose that ‘truth’ means something different in 
different cases. I do not claim that his way of putting his point is 
always fortunate. Indeed in one place (p. 124) he says that truth is the 
reference of a judgment to its reason or ground. This is hardly 
correct and if taken to its conclusion would suggest that there are 
different senses of ‘truth’ for different reasons for truth. But the 
connection of the issues with knowledge gives a different and better 
view of the situation. 

With the third class of objects we are concerned with mathemati- 
cal truth and Schopenhauer follows Kant in connecting mathema- 
tics with the a priori intuitions of space and time. The fact that in his 
view they do not involve such intuitions marks mathematical truth 
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off from the classes of truth mentioned in the previous section. 
Mathematical truth is, in Schopenhauer’s view, not concerned with 
connections merely between abstract conceptions. Yet it is clearly 
not concerned with change either, so that there is no question of 
causality being involved. Schopenhauer’s treatment of mathemati- 
cal truth is brief and more or less orthodoxly Kantian; thus 
geometry depends on the a priori intuition of space and arithmetic 
on that of time. Hence he can say (p. 154) that mathematical truth 
depends on the relations between divisions of space and time and 
‘the law by which the divisions of Space and Time determine one 
another reciprocally with reference to these relations (position and 
succession)’ is the Principle of Sufficient Reason of Being (it pro- 
vides the ratio essendi). The status of the principle is here of course 
that of a transcendental truth, since it is related to the conditions of 
possible experience. Schopenhauer’s putting this form of principle 
under the head of ‘sufficient reason of being’ may seem rather 
artificial. One can easily grant his point that the relation between, 
say, the sides and angles of a triangle is neither a causal relation nor a 
relation based purely on truth-grounds and that the kind of reason 
appealed to in mathematics is not those discussed so far. If one 
accepts his premises about the necessity of a reference to space and 
time, one can also grant that mathematics is concerned with the 
reasons why one thing in space or time is, given other things of the 
same kind. But this is not what philosophers have had in mind in 
speaking of the ratio essendi. I mentioned earlier that Schopenhauer 
is critical of Christian Wolff's use of this notion. Wolff defines it as 
the ratio possibilitatis alterius (the reason for the possibility of another 
thing) which is to be found in the nature and composition of the 
thing. This implies a kind of essentialism which Schopenhauer 
rejects, since there is nothing, he believes, in representations which 
is essentially so apart from what follows from their spatial and 
temporal relations. But putting the matter in this way explains why 
he reserves the ratio essendi for these kinds of connection. His doing 
so may suggest that he admits a kind of essentialism into mathema- 
tics; here at least there are things that are essentially so. But to the 
extent that this is so it is a conditional essentialism only; mathemati- 
cal truth depends on the fact that our intuitions of space and time are 
what they are, and it is not, as it were, a necessary truth that they are 
as they are. = 

Is such a view acceptable? The*considerations are the same as 
those which apply to Kant. The connection of arithmetic with time 
is surely quite unacceptable, though it may be agreed that geometry 
presupposes a concept of space, and that a geometrical system can 
be regarded as a metrical exposition of such a concept. If we were to 
look for a similar basis for arithmetic we should have to look 
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elsewhere than to time — perhaps simply to the notion of plurality 
itself. It would be impossible to go into all the relevant considera- 
tions now, even if I could in general. It is perhaps sufficient to say 
that there appears little justification for the view that mathematical 
truth can be reduced to simple logical or analytic truth. The neces- 
sity that may be attached to any isolated mathematical truth turns 
on more than the laws of logic and what is to be found merely in the 
terms in which the truth is expressed. It is in that sense a conditonal 
necessity, and to that extent Schopenhauer is right, whether or not 
he is right in bringing it under the head of principium rationis sufficien- 
tis essendi as he does. 

The fourth class of objects demands even more a scale of discus- 
sion that I cannot devote to it here. It is in some ways the oddest of 
Schopenhauer’s objects. The class has, he says, only one object for 
each individual — the Subject in volition or the will, which is, he says, 
the immediate object of the inner sense. Here of course 
Schopenhauer deserts Kant just as he does elsewhere in characteriz- 
ing the thing-in-itself as will also. He maintains that the Subject 
cannot know itself as knowing ‘for the ego which represents, never 
can itself become representation or Object, since it conditions all 
representations as their necessary correlate’ (p. 165). There are 
echoes here of Kant’s synthetic unity of apperception. But none of 
this stops Schopenhauer from claiming that the Subject can be 
aware of itself as willing, and directly at that. The immediacy of this 
knowledge as claimed by Schopenhauer has much in common with 
that implied by the notion of ‘knowledge without observation’ 
invoked by Professor Anscombe to deal with, among other things, 
knowledge of what one is doing in intentional action. Schop- 
enhauer’s account of the way in which the principle of sufficient 
reason gets application in this context is less in tune with her 
approach perhaps. For the necessity that he invokes is that of acting 
upon a motive when it presents itself. Motives, he says, are causes, 
and the ‘action of motives (motivation) is causality seen from within’ (p. 
171). Thus the form of the Principle of Sufficient Reason applicable 
in this context is that of ‘acting’ (ratio agendi) or, as he puts it more 
briefly, ‘the Law of Motives’. He adds that the will stands in the 
same relation to objects of the first class ‘as the law of motives 
towards the law of causality’. ‘This truth is’, he says, ‘the corner- 
stone of my whole Metaphysic’ (ibid.). 

So it is, for from it follow Schopenhauer’s views about free will 
and about ethics. Such matters are beyond my scope. It is however 
odd that Schopenhauer combines in this doctrine a tenet which is 
central to contemporary philosophy of mind — the direct, non- 
inferential knowledge that we have of what we do in intentional 
action (it may be noted that Wittgenstein is reputed to have admired 
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Schopenhauer on the will) — with a tenet that is often rejected by 
those who espouse the same philosophy of mind — that motives are 
causes seen from within. Though I shall not go further into this 
issue now, it is perhaps a fact which is of considerable interest and 
may suggest that Schopenhauer’s views deserve examination by 
philosophers concerned with the philosophy of mind. 

I shall not go further into Schopenhauer’s account of the will, or 
about the fourth form of the Principle of Sufficient Reason that he 
invokes in connection with it. The implication of his view is of 
course that the only necessities which hold of human action are 
necessities conditional upon the motives that present themselves; 
but there is that necessity. Hence free will in an absolute sense, what 
Schopenhauer refers to as liberum arbitrium indifferentiae, is absurd. 
Whatever is to be made of that, the fourth type of conditional 
necessity, which turns out thus to be a kind of version of the first, 
causal necessity, completes Schopenhauer’s scheme. As he says in 
one place (p. 169), ‘Just as the Understanding is the subjective 
correlate to our First Class of representations, the Reason to the 
Second, and pure Sensibility to the Third, so do we find that the 
correlate to this Fourth Class is the inner sense, or Self- 
consciousness in general.’ This summary in a sense provides the key 
to Schopenhauer’s scheme. If an analysis of the knowing con- 
sciousness reveals that there are only certain possibilities in the way 
of objects for that consciousness, and if a consideration of these 
objects reveals that objective experience involves certain relations 
between these objects which constitute conditional necessities, then 
it will have been shown that all necessary connection is conditional 
and is of certain definite types. Schopenhauer thinks that his 
analysis shows that there are four types and four types only, but that 
they all have a common form of the sort already mentioned. Thus 
all necessity conforms to the principle of sufficient reason in its four 
aspects. The argument is presumably a type of transcendental 
argument. The conclusions hold relative to consciousness as we 
know it. 

But this brings me to my second question — whether 
Schopenhauer’s account of consciousness is correct. I can deal with 
this question comparatively briefly, because it must be evident 
from comments that I have already made that I do not think it is 
correct. This is not to say that his account does not have much to be 
said for it; I think that I have indicated this too from time to time. 
But the fundamental trouble with his account is the idealism from 
which it starts — the view that we are immediately given presenta- 
tions from which the understanding constructs the world. The 
point of departure in this is that of an ego wrapped in its subjective 
experiences: experiences which must be private to it. If that is the 
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starting-point, there is no hope of arriving at a common, interper- 
sonal world for which there are criteria of objectivity. Indeed, the 
whole notion of objectivity becomes on that account unintelligible. 
If we ask what are the possible objects of consciousness, we ask in 
effect what things we, who occupy a common world, can properly 
be said to know or be aware of. The answer to that question cannot 
be arrived at by an analysis of individual corisciousness, although a 
part of any adequate epistemology must be an account of those 
powers possessed by human beings that make knowledge of vari- 
ous kinds possible. But the kinds of knowledge that are possible are 
very much wider in scope than is represented by the powers that 
individuals alone have; knowledge is essentially an interpersonal, 
social matter, for knowledge implies truth, and truth depends on 
intersubjective criteria. There must, as Wittgenstein said, be agree- 
ment in judgments as well as agreement in definitions. 

Does this mean, finally, that Schopenhauer’s discussion of the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason and of necessity has no value? The 
answer to this is surely “Not at all’. I have indicated at points in my 
discussion issues where I think that Schopenhauer is right, and 
although there is much that he says which raises doubts or questions 
especially on the subject of the fourth class of objects and the Law of 
Motives, I feel inclined to accept the conclusion that was stated in 
my opening quotation. The only trouble is that if Schopenhauer’s 
analysis of consciousness must be forsaken, as surely it must, there 
remains no architectonic in terms of which an argument can be 
constructed which will show that there are only the types of neces- 
sity that he says there are. Nor do I know of any other argument 
which could show a priori that all necessity is conditional. Perhaps, 
however, it is not important to be able to show this in general. What 
is important is that claims to necessity should be examined as and 
when they are made. Thus, for example, it may not be possible for a 
philosopher to show that the notion of an absolutely necessary 
being is absurd or unintelligible; but a philosopher could show that 
the arguments that are typically produced for such a being lead at 
best to a conditional necessity only. If this is an untidier business 
than Schopenhauer’s scheme held out hopes for, this is a not untypi- 
cal result of an examination of metaphysical systems. Things are 
generally untidier than they allow for. This, however, does not 
undermine the incidental insights of metaphysicians or the interest 
of the project. So it is with Schopenhauer. 
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1. Cf. here Wittgenstein’s argument against the possibility of an intrinsically 
private language; it has a similar basis. 

2. Cf. here, Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, 2.223, 2.224. 

3. Cf. my article on ‘Contingent and Necessary Statements’ in the Encyclopaedia of 
Philosophy. 


ON THE BASIS OF MORALITY 
Richard Taylor 


TRY to imagine a race of men who, like ourselves, laugh at the 
comical and weep at the pathetic, but who, unlike ourselves, base 
their institutions, laws, and cultural outlook largely on this fact. 
They are, like us, also sometimes moved by malice, sometimes by 
sympathy, but most of the time just by egoism or self-love. There- 
fore they occasionally express moral praise and blame, and even talk 
of moral good and evil, but, let us suppose, this has for them no real 
social significance. Moral distinctions do not appear in their laws 
and have no relevance to their institutions. They regard them as 
frivolous, properly belonging to literature and entertainment, and 
resting on nothing but subjective human feelings. The ideas of 
moral good and evil are thought by these people to have no bearing 
on social life, except to enliven it here and there. Neither 
philosophers nor preachers speak seriously of these things. Distinc- 
tions of humour and sorrow, on the other hand, are treated with the 
gravest and most solemn concern, and everywhere permeate their 
social life. 

Thus, the children of this culture at a tender age are taught the 
basic distinction between comic and sad, the lessons being some- 
times fortified by tickles and blows, and reinforced by catechisms, 
ceremonial recitals, and pledges whose essential ingredient is the 
pun. The funny-bone is deemed the guide in social intercourse, and 
is, popularly, authoritative. Enduring philosophical systems, as 
well as sermons and legends, rest upon the concept of the comic as 
their firm foundation. Censure for egregious failure to laugh at 
funny things or to weep at sad ones is sometimes moderated on a 
plea by the offender that his funny bone constrained him to do 
otherwise — for even the laws of men are gravely proclaimed 
subordinate to this — but this appeal never exonerates in the courts. 
The laws of this land reflect the most subtle distinctions between 
the hilarious, the ludicrous, the comical, the amusing, the jocular, 
the whimsical, the witty, the droll, the titillating, the ridiculous, and 
so on, with numerous sub-species of these and their many combina- 
tions. The same laws distinguish minutely between the mournful, 
lugubrious, insipid, funereal, boring, pathetic, sombre, tragic, and 
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so on, again with their many sub-species and combinations. The 
facade of the building of their highest court is decorated, not with 
the scales of Justice held blindly and impartially aloft, but with the 
ancient theatrical personae of tears and laughter. Medals are struck 
for the most illustrious clowns and buffoons, whose lives have been 
selflessly dedicated to the Comic, while bores are considered, and 
treated, as social outcasts. The fundamental question concerning 
any man is whether he has a sense of humour, and a suspected 
deficiency in this is made a subject of animated gossip. The first day 
each week, which appears on their calendars as ‘Ridenday’, and 
sometimes more often, many of these people find their way to 
scheduled rituals of comic edification, there recite together speci- 
mens of hilarious verse that have withstood the test of ages, endure 
jokes that are sometimes spun out at great length, sing melodies of 
whimsy in unison and, on certain holidays, ribald tunes. At some of 
these their gaiety is carried to such excesses of raucous, even con- 
vulsive laughter that conservative citizens are led to wonder 
whether even hilarity cannot be carried too far. Despite all this, 
theatrical performances of slightly lugubrious tone are, notwith- 
standing censorship, sometimes staged. Literature’ of similar 
character is occasionally circulated, always over the vigorous pro- 
tests of civic leaders and teachers. There is considerable discussion 
and debate whether such practices do ultimately promote the 
Comic, or whether they might not instead tend to corrupt the 
funny-bone, particularly in the youth. In this land, needless to say, 
those who are either incapable of drawing that clear line between 
the comic and sad, or of honouring the distinction with tears and 
laughter once it is seen, are deemed ‘insensibles’ and consigned to 
institutions of correction and reform. It matters not whether their 
insensitivity results from deficiencies of heredity or environment, 
or sheer perversity. There they undergo, in any case, a rigorous 
regimen of tickling and giggling; the most notorious among them 
are sometimes subjected, under the impartial administration of the 
laws, to public tickling. 

A philosopher in this strange culture would seem to have his task 
quite plainly cut out for him. Having studied profound and abstruse 
volumes on The Comic Law; having listened to countless dis- 
courses on the subject of the Funny, having himself, perhaps, 
composed a doctoral dissertation on some of the minuter difficul- 
ties of that concept and its correlates; having disputed endlessly 
with other academics on the precise degrees of mirth and sorrow 
appropriate to various posited situations; having done all this, he 
might at some point, one would suppose, finally ask himself: Why 
do people laugh and cry? 

Now if he did this he would be inquiring, not into the metaphysics 
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of humour, but into the basis of it. He would not be asking what, in 
some philosophical sense, is genuinely worthy of laughter, what is 
the ultimately funny, and so on. Instead, he would simply be 
asking, for instance, what it is in human nature that moves men to 
those guttural or explosive noises in the throat called ‘laughter’, and 
to those convulsive throbbings, often accompanied by lachrymose 
secretions, that we designate ‘weeping’. In whatever manner he 
went about answering those questions, it is clear enough to us that 
they are the right ones for anyone in that culture to ask. Those 
people, it seems to us, have quite childishly taken some perfectly 
human responses and sublimated or hypostatized them into things 
fixed, eternal, and somehow authoritative. But of course any 
philosophical treatise aimed at making that point, so obvious to us, 
would find little appreciation there. It would be read mainly with a 
disposition to laugh or cry rather than to learn. The author of it, 
having no pretensions to buffoonery, would not be at all popular, 
and his book would be largely ignored as devoid of humour, 
possibly as tending to undermine it. 

Arthur Schopenhauer, in On the Basis of Morality, addresses him- 
self not to the basis of humour, which in our culture is not very 
philosophically interesting, but to the basis of morality, which is. 
For we too sometimes experience compassion, sometimes malice, 
and most of the time egoism, but unlike the people just described, 
we do base our institutions, laws, and cultural outlook largely on 
that fact. Our children are taught what is thought to be a basic 
distinction between good and bad, and the lessons are fortified by 
familiar methods. The conscience or moral sense is generally 
thought to be authoritative, sometimes even superior to the laws 
themselves, and is usually spoken of as though it were some real 
part of a man’s nature. Our laws reflect numberless distinctions and 
degrees of crime, apportioning guilt and desert with the most 
meticulous care. Justice is considered, or at least everywhere spoken 
of, as though it were a perfectly real thing, something authoritative 
over the needs and desires of men, something to be discerned by 
men but not altered by them, being in fact quite changeless. It 
hardly occurs to anyone that justice, and all the distinctions of 
morality, might be the creation of men themselves, and simply the 
reflections of certain human feelings and desires. What we call 
‘criminals’, who for one reason or another fail to act according to 
the distinction between good and evil, are thought to be tarnished 
by ‘guilt’, in varying degrees, and sometimes consigned to institu- 
tions of correction, or even hanged if the ‘guilt’ is great. The finest 
distinctions between the virtues and the vices are elaborated and 
classified by the Church, as though these were very real things, and 
the validity of those distinctions is supposed to be guaranteed by the 
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authority of revelations from the gods. Practical men of sense 
manage to ignore those distinctions where they can, while none the 
less paying lip service to them; but a philosopher who tries to 
penetrate to their origins in human nature is at best thought to be off 
the subject of morals, and at worst, to be undermining them. 

The cultural background and milieu of Schopenhauer’s inquiry is 
thus, in significant respects, not unlike that of our imaginary peo- 
ple. We make the same distinctions in humour and in morality that 
these people make; only the emphasis is reversed, so that their 
institutions appear as absurd to us as ours would appear to them. 

Schopenhauer sought in this classic work to find out, not why 
people laugh and cry, but why they praise and blame, and why they 
sometimes injure and sometimes help their fellows. He submitted it 
to the Danish Royal Society of Sciences, which in 1837 had 
announced a prize for a suitable essay on the basis of morals. 
Schopenhauer did not win the prize, even though his was the only 
essay submitted. The judges declared that he had not shown the 
connection between metaphysics, as then understood, and morals. 
(He had in fact shown in an appendix how his highly original and 
perceptive theory of morals could be understood in the light of his | 
own profound metaphysical theories.) They also expressed offence 
at his treatment of other moralists and philosophers who were then 
considered illustrious, particularly Hegel, Fichte, and Schelling, on 
whom he poured scorn. But perhaps most significantly, he had 
devoted an entire section of his essay to a thoroughly devastating 
critique of Immanuel Kant’s moral philosophy. Kant was then 
generally thought to have established the rational and metaphysical 
foundations of morals. His work on The Foundations of the Metaphys- 
ics of Morals and other ethical writings are to this day regarded with 
the profoundest respect by those who still suppose that ethics is an 
autonomous philosophical discipline, independent of such things as 
psychology and anthropology. 

We all know what the common distinction between right and 
wrong is. It has always been essentially the distinction in behaviour 
between actions that help and those that injure, a distinction that can 
be made quite easily in our daily experience, allowing only for our 
limitations of perceptiveness. We also know the common distinc- 
tion between good and bad. It has always been essentially a distinc- 
tion between things that are good for something and things that are 
not. Both distinctions are accordingly relative to needs, feelings, 
and desires, and have no clear meaning apart from these. To any 
beings who, like ourselves, are basically egoistic or selfish and look 
first and last to the satisfaction of their own wills and desires, but 
who nevertheless are forced by circumstances to live together, these 
are distinctions that come to have great practical social significance. 
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Emotions of approval and disapproval at once come to be associ- 
ated with them, religion is enlisted to enforce them, and before long 
they cease to seem like relative distinctions. They come to be 
thought of s real things; not just the product of practical needs and 
feelings, arising from our natures as men, but as things having to do 
with truth and reality. 

Similarly, we know what laws are. They are prohibitions, usually 
written, and compiled by men for a variety of purposes, some 
trivial and some not. There is no such thing as ‘the law’ as such, 
except as this refers to some particular set of laws. Those who make 
these laws are simply men who happen to have the power to compel 
obedience. It was pointed out in antiquity that the content of any 
body of laws can be readily understood in terms of the interests of 
those who compose them, or of that class, economic or social, 
which these people represent. The laws compel obedience, not by 
some supposed moral truth that they embody, and not by an appeal 
to the conscience or reason — they would be ineffectual indeed if 
this were all that supported them — but simply by the threat of 
penalty incorporated in every one of them, and by the power that 
someone has to carry out that threat. Remove either the threat or 
the power, and the laws become dead and useless. They similarly 
become empty and dead if replaced by other laws, perhaps con- 
tradictory to the first, enunciated by men having the power to 
enforce these. They remain, in any case, human inventions, con- 
trived at different times and places for a variety of ends, usually just 
that of self-protection or the protection of some established order. 

Those who live under laws, however, and have been instilled 
with the necessity of obedience, backed by threat, are easily encour- 
aged to think of law as something fixed, and to be respected for its 
own sake. They find themselves speaking of ‘the Law’, or ‘natural 
law’, as though this pure abstraction were something real. Having 
got to that point, it is not then hard to speak, as Kant and many 
others have done, of ‘the Moral Law’ — something that is not 
supposed to be the fabrication of men or even of gods, and the 
precise content of which is, of course, most difficult to make out. 
Yet it is supposed to be there, above the laws of men themselves, 
and having really no necessary connection with men’s need to 
survive and somehow get on with one another. It is a metaphysical 
thing, part of the invisible fabric of the universe and, of course, 
absolutely worthy of respect. Kant himself declared that this Moral 
Law, together only with the starry heavens above, filled his mind 
with awe. 

The existence of laws easily begets the idea of justice. Justice 
originally arises from the necessity imposed on men, unlike most 
other creatures, to live together, in perpetual contact with each 
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other, their paths and their wills constantly crossing. The idea of 
justice could never occur to a race of men who were hermits. Yet we 
are all more or less hermits as far as our wills are concerned, and 
social beings mainly from necessity. The prevailing drive of our 
very being, the thing that gives life its meaning from one day to 

another, is the individual will in each of us. Destroy this, and no 

matter what else is left there is no meaning in life, or even any life 

itself. The wills, aims, and purposes of other men, and manifestly, 

other animals, cannot really interest any of us, except in so far as 

they bear upon our own, or except in so far as we can, through 
sympathy, identify our own wills with theirs. As Schopenhauer has 

noted, the first thing any man thinks of, when hearing of some great 

change, is how that change will affect him, even when the destinies 

of nations are involved. Yet we do have to live together, and justice 

is simply the name of that practical formula by which we manage 
this. It essentially means fairness, and this, in turn, expresses the idea 

that a limitation is put on the gratification of each man’s selfish 

egoism by the need of his neighbour to gratify his own, for it is a 

necessary condition of social life that not every man can have all he 

wants. Justice is accordingly the price, and a fairly high and onerous” 
one, that each man pays for the practical benefits, and indeed the 

necessity, of living with others whose egoism matches his own. 

Like all moral terms, however, this one too has been moved to 
heaven from earth, first by the master befuddler, Socrates, and his 
pupil Plato, then by generations of theologians, legal philosophers, 
and moralists. In the minds of most men justice no longer stands for 
anything so mundane as a practical formula for the minimizing of 
injury, but for some high abstraction which no one seems able to 
define. Perhaps no word in our language has a more buoyant effect 
upon men than this one. They need only let it roll off their tongues, 
in some situation in which their wills and their egos are mightily 
involved, to feel as though they were being borne aloft in a balloon. 
The laws of men, originally formed as practical means to practical 
ends, now appear to have no such vulgar source, but are instead 
thought to derive a special and compelling authority from ‘the 
Principle of Justice’. But since there apparently exists no such 
principle, it forthwith comes to be identified, more or less uncon- 
sciously, with whatever men, or at least some men, happen badly to 
want, whether in response to their egoism or their malice, and: the 
spectre of the black-robed judge and jail cell are there to remind the 
rest of us most forcibly of the dangers of defiance. 

There is thus an almost irresistible tendency in men to objectify, 
hypostatize, sublimate, and weave into some rational or metaphysi- 
cal system those moral notions that are born simply of the union 
between human feelings and human needs. Immanuel Kant’s fame 
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as a moralist, like Plato’s, derives from the fact that he employed all 
his great learning and acumen to persuade men that this extraordi- 
nary tendency is absolutely correct, is even required by reason itself, 
and that the system of true morality constitutes a veritable 
metaphysics of its own. 

Laws, as practical rules of human invention, find no place in 
Kant’s metaphysical morals, being replaced by the Moral Law, 
which is sundered once for all from any human concern. Obliga- 
tions, which were originally only relations between men arising 
from mutual undertakings for mutual advantage, similarly disap- 
pear from sight, to be replaced by an abstract Moral Obligation, 
which has no connection whatever with any earthly good. Duties, 
which were originally imposed by rulers on subjects, masters on 
servants, employers on workmen, and so on, in return for certain 
privileges or rights, are replaced by Duty in the abstract. This 
abstract Duty is deemed by Kant to be the sole proper motive of 
moral conduct; yet it is not a duty to anyone, or a duty to do any 
particular thing. We are, according to this pedantic system, to do 
always what Duty requires, for no other reason than that Duty does 
require it. Beyond a few heterogeneous examples for illustration, 
we never learn from Kant just what this is, save only that it is the 
obligation to act from respect for the aforesaid Moral Law. A man 
must cling to life, for example, and give no thought to suicide; not 
because things might work out all right for him ifhe but sticks it out 
a little longer, but just because Duty requires it. He must also help 
others in distress; not just because they need him, or because he has 
any feeling for them, or because he wants to see their baneful 
condition improved somehow — indeed, it is best that he have no 
such feelings at all — but just because it is his Duty. 

The Moral Law assumed, in Kant’s thought, the form of an 
imperative, or command. But unlike any command that was ever 
before heard by any man, this one issues from no commander. It is 
promulgated by Reason. Nor is this the humble rationality of 
living, mortal men, but.Reason itself, again in the abstract. And 
unlike earthly commands or imperatives, this one has no definite 
content. It is simply a form, not of laws, but of the Law. It has, 
unlike any other imperative anyone has ever heard of, no purpose or 
end, and is not the means to achievement of anything worth while. 
For this reason Kant called it ‘the Categorical Imperative’, a com- 
mand that commands absolutely and for its own sake, and not in 
relation to anything at all. It is like a Categorical Question, which 
asks about nothing in particular, but is just the Question itself, 
which questions for its own sake; or the Categorical Assertion, 
which asserts nothing in particular, but just asserts. The Categorical 
- Imperative does not bid us act in a manner calculated to advance 
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human well-being, for the weal and woe of men has for Kant no 
necessary connection with Duty. It does not bid us act as we would 
want others to act, for what any men want has no bearing on morals 
either. It does not, indeed, bid us do anything at all, or, indeed even 
to have any generous or sympathetic motive, but only to honour 
some ‘maxim’ or rational principle of conduct. We are, whatever 
we do, so to act that we could, consistently with Reason, will this 
maxim to be a universal Law, indeed, even a Law of Nature, 
binding on all rational beings. We are not asked to consider how 
these other rational beings, thus bound, might feel about our max- 
ims. It is thus Reason that counts. It is not the living and suffering 
human beings, who manage sometimes to be reasonable, but most 
of the time not. It is not men’s feelings, or any human desires, or any 
practical human goods. Nor is it, of course, the feelings or needs of 
other animals, bereft as they are of reason — towards these we have 
no obligations at all. To act immorally is to act contrary to Reason; 
it is to commit some strange sort of metaphysical blunder in 
behaviour. Human and animal feelings have so little to do with this 
that they are not even allowed into the picture. Those rare compas- 
sionate souls who, from the sympathetic constitution of their 
natures, find joy in spreading happiness around them, are dismissed _ 
as devoid of any genuine moral worth. Ifa man reaches forth to help 
the sick, the troubled, or the dying, this must not be done from any 
motive of sympathy or feeling of love. Such love is dismissed by 
Kant as ‘pathological’, and not prompted by that rational respect for 
Duty which filled him with such awe. Indeed, such feelings are not 
even to co-operate in the performance of Duty, for we must act 
solely from Duty, not merely in accordance with it. Feelings of 
love, sympathy, and friendship are therefore dismissed by Kant as 
dangerous, inclining one to do from sheer goodness of heart what 
must be done only from reason and respect for the Moral Law. To 
be truly dutiful, a man must tear himself away from all this, drown 
the sympathetic promptings of his heart, scorn the fruits of his 
efforts, think last of all of the feelings, needs, desires, and inclina- 
tions either of himself or of his fellows, and, detesting what he has 
to do, do it anyway — solely from respect for the Law. 

This law is otherwise represented by Kant as respect for Rational 
Nature, a thing which of course exists only in the abstract, but is, 
presumably, somehow exemplified in living men and, Kant 
thought, in God. Indeed, it is the only thing in men considered 
worthy of a philosopher’s attention. Because men are deemed to 
embody this Rational Nature, and only for this reason, human 
nature is declared to be an End in itself, to possess an absolute 
Worth, or dignity. This kind of end is not like ordinary ends, a 
merely relative end or purpose of any creature: it is not anything 
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that anyone wants or would be moved to achieve. It is, like Duty 
itself, an End. in itself. And the worth that Rational Nature is 
supposed to possess is no worth to or for anything; it, too, is an 
abstract or absolute Worth. Kant peoples a veritable Utopia with 
these Ends in themselves, and calls it the Kingdom of Ends. Ends in 
themselves are not such men as live and toil on earth; not mortal, 
suffering, rejoicing, fumbling, living, and dying human beings; not 
men that anyone has ever seen, or would be apt to recognize as men 
if he did see them, or apt to like very much if he did recognize them. 
They are the dry, ephemeral, abstract husks of human beings, 
fabricated by philosophy and now called Rational Beings or Ends in 
themselves. Their purpose, unlike that of any creature under the 
sun, is not to sorrow and rejoice, not to love and hate, not to beget 
young, grow old, and die, not to get on as best they can to such 
destinies as the world has allotted them. Their purpose is just to 
legislate — to legislate morally and rationally for this rational King- 
dom of Ends. 

Kant’s system is but a rational expression of the moral thought by 
which philosophers and clerics were carried away when 
Schopenhauer turned to the question of the basis of morality. No 
one has ever suggested that Kant was irrational. His metaphysical 
morals are simply the logical conclusions of the moral notions that 
are still a part of the very fabric of Western culture. Kant’s greatest 
merit is that he was consistent. He showed men what sort of 
metaphysic of morals they must have, if they suppose from the 
beginning that morality has a metaphysic, or that ethics is an 
autonomous rational science, independent of psychology, an- 
thropology, or any empirical science of man. That general concep- 
tion of morals does, of course, still prevail. It is woven not only into 
our religion, like the concept of sin, for example, but largely forms 
the basis of our judicial system, where it expresses itself, for 
instance, in the ideas of guilt and desert. It is not likely that 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy will soon be outmoded, or even 
accepted by any large part of our culture. It is, however, already 
identical in spirit to the thought that has always prevailed in the 
East, where the religions of the Brahmans and the Buddhists were 
first nourished. 

Schopenhauer thought that the innermost nature of all men, and 
indeed of all living things, is not reason, but will — roughly, what 
other philosophers have called appetite, conatus, desire, passion, 
endeavour, etc. It is this will alone that carries life along, and is even 
identical with life. A man is the expression of his will from the first 
moment he draws breath; and it is this will that impels him to 
everything he undertakes, from one sunrise to the next, and makes 
his life precious to him. Each of us by nature sees himself as an I, an 
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ego, surrounded from the beginning by things that are ‘other’ and 
foreign, but are filled with threat and promise to this ego. The most 
natural and inevitable expression of this will is, accordingly, ego- 
ism, or the impulse to the weal and well-being of oneself. Hardly 
any living thing is capable of responding to anything else, and even 
in men it is seldom diminished. It is simply, like our bodies, more or 
less hidden. The nakedness of our bodies offends, and is therefore 
clothed and ornamented with externals more pleasing, though no 
one ever doubts that such raiment only conceals. The egoism of our 
natures offends no less, and is therefore clothed in gentle manners, 
usages, and customs, though here too no one doubts its perpetual 
and indestructible presence. The whole system of our conventions, 
laws, and prevailing social morality can be understood in terms of 
this concept. Laws, which form the basis of our social life, are the 
product of this egoism. Each man views all his fellows, initially, as a 
sort of field for the expression of his egoism or self-love. But since 
we cannot all be predators and prey and still live together, laws are 
invented as the least onerous means of accomplishing what we can. 
What they invariably prescribe is that we refrain from injuring each 
other. They have no particular moral significance, and are the fruit 
of ordinary practical intelligence. 

Together with man’s egoism, however, Schopenhauer also 
found two other basic human impulses that are quite antithetical to 
it. These are malice, or disinterested nastiness, and compassion, or 
disinterested sweetness. Malice, in other words, is an original 
impulse to hurt others without any compensation to oneself, and 
compassion is the opposite impulse, to help others, again without 
any advantage to oneself. These two impulses are possessed by no 
other living things. It is in these impulses, and not in any rational 
concept of duty or law, that the human distinction between moral- 
ity and immorality is to be found. It is because men have these 
feelings of malice and sympathy, and not because they have reason, 
that distinctions of moral praise and blame apply only to men. We 
sometimes condemn the behaviour of others just because that 
behaviour threatens us, but that is not moral condemnation, but 
simply the expression of fear, which is the expression of egoism. 
What men do morally condemn is pure malice, and this is the only 
thing that unfailingly stamps an act and its agent with the deepest 
moral opprobrium. That a man should trample on others from the 
selfish egoism of his nature is not ing¢omprehensible. It is a natural 
and inevitable part of social life. But that a man should, from no 
egoistic impulse at all, and even at considerable trouble and 
expense to himself, make the suffering of another the very object of 
his will — this, and this alone, morally outrages. Nor does it make 
the slightest difference whether the suffering thus wrought is the 
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suffering of a rational being, or of a dumb and helpless animal. The 
moral character of the agent is the same in either case, for the motive 
is the same, and that motive is malice. 

Compassion is the opposite impulse, and it does, contrary to 
what one might think if he considers human nature abstractly, 
actually exist. There are sensitive souls who are sometimes moved 
to relieve the suffering of another creature, and to do this from no 
self-regarding consideration at all, from no egoism, and even in 
opposition to the egoism common to all men. Schopenhauer does 
not say that there ought to be such a motive; he simply finds that 
there is, though it differs vastly in different people. He traces two 
natural virtues to this impulse. The first is a natural justice that 
springs from the heart, and has nothing to do with the practical 
justice that is expressed in laws and enforced by penalties. This 
natural justice is a bidding of the heart to refrain from injury to 
others, even when that injury would yield advantage to oneself, 
without any threat of bad consequences to oneself. Here the weal 
and well-being of another, rather than of oneself, becomes, in a 
negative way, a direct motive to the will. The other virtue arising 
from compassion is that of loving-kindness, which is the positive 
expression of this impulse, and which Schopenhauer identifies with 
the love or caritas of Christianity. It is this loving-kindness, and this 
alone, that finds its deepest moral response in men. It too has 
nothing to do with obligation, duty, law, or reason, and cannot 
possibly be understood as an expression of egoism. It is simply the 
expression of a basic human feeling, and is most naturally thought 
of by all men as a prompting of the heart, precisely in order to 
dissociate it from reason and intelligence, with which it has nothing 
to do. That a man should, from the selfish egoism of his nature and 
the application of practical intelligence, sometimes help others and 
thereby advance his own ends, is not in the least incomprehensible. 
There is nothing that is either moral or immoral about this 
behaviour, despite its utility. But that a man should, from no 
egoistic motive, and even at the cost of his own interests, make it the 
object of his will to relieve the suffering of another — this, and this 
alone, stirs in us that profound approbation that we recognize as 
moral. Nor, again, does it make the slightest difference whether the 
suffering thus relieved is that of a rational being, or of a dumb and 
helpless animal. The moral character is identical in either case, 
because the motive is identical, and that motive is compassion. 

It is somewhat mysterious that two such impulses, malice and 
compassion, so contrary to the egoism which so reliably prevails, 
should exist along with it, but Schopenhauer found the explanation 
of this in his metaphysics. The will, he thought, is identical with 
reality, and hence common to all living things. The distinction 
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which each of us draws between himself and others is accordingly 
an illusion, as Kant himself had implied. Each of us exists, not 
merely to perpetuate his own life, but to foster life itself; not because 
life is in some abstract sense a good, which Schopenhauer disbe- 
lieved, but simply because it is life. Egoism is the individual expres- 
sion of that life, and the egoist is one who takes the apparent 
distinction between himself and others as a real, ultimate, and 
impenetrable difference. Malice is the exaggeration and perversion 
of this difference, the very turning of life against itself. It springs 
from an illusion comparable to that of a man who would attack his 
own body out of an erroneous conception of its identity. Compas- 
sion, on the other hand, penetrates the apparent distinction between 
oneself and others, and is in fact simply the dim perception of the 
identity of their true nature. It is accordingly in this compassion, 
this perception of the underlying identity of oneself with others, 
that one can make another’s suffering, and another’s well-being, his 
own. 


SCHOPENHAUER’S ANALYSIS 
OF CHARACTER * 
Roderick Nicholls 


I 


THE emphasis that philosophers had traditionally placed on man’s 
cognitive capacities was, to Schopenhauer, a ‘fundamental error’; 
man’s essential character did not lie in what he called ‘knowing 
consciousness’ or ‘intellect’ but in ‘will’ which characterized the 
innermost nature of reality as a whole (WWR, I, 292; II, 206).1 To 
understand the character of man, then, a comprehension of the 
generic features of reality captured in this term must first be gained. 
The dominant one is certainly the dynamism lacking in the gener- 
ally mechanistic view of the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
‘natural philosophers’, and noting the vivid and ‘liberal use of 
activistic figures and terms’ in Schopenhauer, Patrick Gardiner 
remarks upon ‘the extraordinary description he offers of the world 
as a seething, eruptive turmoil of pullulating and mutually 
antagonistic elements. . . .” (G, 182).? “This world: this monster of 
energy’, as Nietzsche would later write of such a dynamic view of 
nature, is drawn from a perception of the struggle or, as it will be 
referred to in this essay, the variance which seems to mark the many 
faces of nature: 


Thus everywhere in nature we see contest, struggle, and the fluctuation of victory, 
and later on we shall recognize in this more distinctly that variance with itself 
essential to the will. . . . This contest can be followed throughout the whole of 
nature; indeed only through it does nature exist: ‘For, as Empedocles says, if strife 
did not rule in things, then all would be a unity.’ Aristotle, Metaphysica, 1i, 5 (4) 
(WWR, I, 146, 147). 


This struggle, moreover, has, it seems, no other ‘aim’ than to 
perpetuate itself and is thus, in effect, “aim-less’; nature’s ‘striving 
and endless flight’ (WWR, I, 149) is impelled by the sexual drive or 
impulse which is, according to Schopenhauer, ‘the desire that con- 


*This essay was written especially for this collection. 
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stitutes even the very nature of man’ (WWR, II, 512). He adds, 
further, ‘It is true that the will-to-live manifests itself primarily as an 
effort to maintain the individual; yet this is only a stage towards the 
effort to maintain the species. . . . The sexual impulse is therefore 
the most complete manifestation of the will-to-live, its most dis- 
tinctly expressed type’ (ibid. 514). What Gardiner calls ‘the turmoil 
of pullulating and mutually antagonistic elements’, the variance 
which constitutes nature, has, then, a blind, non-rational character 
that exhausts itself in the drive for preservation and procreation, 
even in man. 

It is but a short step from recognizing the blind and non-rational 
character of will to the view that there is no intelligible order, plan 
or design within that reality; the replacement of God or Geist as the 
ens realissimum with will entails the rejection of immanent harmony. 
Gardiner certainly draws this conclusion: 


For Schopenhauer there was no question of there being a rational plan to which the 
world conforms; and although he writes on occasions as if the workings of will, 
objectifying itself in physical purposive interpretations, such statements — if we 
accept his repeated affirmations concerning the will’s blind and non-rational 
character— must be understood ina highly qualified sense. The will reveals itself as 
‘eternal becoming, endless flux’, nothing else; no pre-selected final goal exists 
which it can be said consciously to have in view, and the use of such terms to 
describe its activity must in consequence be absurd (G, 178). 


Such a claim, however, is made far too hastily, overlooking as it 
does the motif of the will’s intelligible character, an intelligibility 
which by no means involves Schopenhauer’s committing himself 
to ‘any assumptions (theological or otherwise) regarding the exis- 
tence of a principle of conscious design mysteriously underlying 
natural occurrences’ (G, 185). As Schopenhauer states, ‘nothing 
stands so much in the way of a correct insight into Nature and into 
the essence of things as this view, by which they are looked upon as 
having been made according to a pre-conceived plan’ (WN, 387). 
But, on the other hand, he is equally adamant that ‘the universal 
fitness for their ends, the obviously intentional design in all the parts of 
the organism of the lower animals without exception, proclaim too 
distinctly for it ever to have been seriously questioned, that here no 
forces of Nature acting by chance and without plan have been at 
work, but a will’ (ibid. 385; my emphasis). Schopenhauer conceived 
it as ‘not merely mistaken but . . . stupid’ to hold that ‘there exists 
no natural force whose essential property is just as much to act 
purposefully as it is the essential property of gravity to keep physi- 
cal bodies together, which moves, directs and orders the entire 
complex workings of the organism. . . .” (PP, II, no. 94). 

He holds of course that ‘this life force is in itself will’. In trying to 
see what ‘will’ signifies in Schopenhauer’s extension of its meaning, 
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Gardiner fails to note that the term is essentially charged with the 
meaning of ‘volition’ and that Schopenhauer’s use never loses this 
connotation: ‘here no forces of Nature acting by chance and with- 
out plan have been at work, but a will.’ 

There are two points to be observed here: (1) The will is neither 
God’s will, nor a conscious will of any kind, but a purely unconscious 
organizing power which ‘achieves without reflection and without 
conception of an end, that which appears so appropriate and so 
deliberate, because she does so without representation’ (WWR, II, 
327). This agency is conceived in accordance with the traditional 
metaphysical dichotomy of ‘two worlds’, since the will-to-live is 
the ‘noumenal’ creator of the ‘phenomenal’ world; but the nature of 
this agency is conceptualized in a distinctly non-traditional manner. 
Indeed, the metaphysical garb with which Schopenhauer clothes 
the ‘logic of agency’ is far less important than the logic itself. In 
brief, it is that exceedingly complicated operations are carried out in 
an ‘appropriate’ and ‘deliberate’ fashion because they are done with- 
out consciousness (‘representation’). Traditionally, it was the con- 
scious processes of the intellect which were seen as manifesting 
perfection and infallibility, especially in their divine, non-bodily 
state, but Schopenhauer reverses this. When he looked away from 
his ‘intellect’ he saw ‘all those functions of our body which are not 
guided by knowledge, in all its vital and vegetative processes, 
digestion, circulation, secretion, growth, and reproduction’ (WWR, 
I, 115). The body provided the clue to his hypothesis that in nature it 
is the non-conscious blindness with which operations are carried 
out that is the ground of their success and efficiency. Schopenhauer 
believed that the phenomenon of instinct in animals, wherein amaz- 
ingly complex operations involving an essential reference to the 
future are carried out without any consciousness of their end 
(WWR, II, no. 27), exemplified this principle. The unconscious, 
non-rational instincts and activities are conceived by Schopenhauer 
as principles of order and harmony. Methodologically speaking, 
they represent his way of accounting for the undeniable tissue of 
harmony in the world for, from his new perspective, that could not 
be done in the context of a philosophical overestimation of intellect 
which saw any harmony to be due to processes analogous to 
intellect: 


Instead of demonstrating, like the English, the wisdom of God in the works of 
nature and of the mechanical instincts of animals, we should learn to understand 
from these that everything brought about through the medium of the representation 
and thus the intellect, even if such were enhanced to the faculty of reason, is mere 
bungling when compared with that which comes directly from the will as thing- 
in-itself and is not brought about by any representation, in other words, when 
compared with the works of nature (PP, II, no. 71). 
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Hence, Schopenhauer’s ascription of immanent teleology to the 
world as will generates no ‘absurdity’, as Gardiner alleges. 

(2) On the other hand, if the ‘real core’ of Schopenhauer’s teach- 
ing lies in what I have called his logic of agency and thus upsets a 
traditional assumption, the notion of plan or design per se — in the 
metaphysical context, the noumenal correlate of noumenal agency 
— remains firm. The new logic remained couched in what was 
increasingly becoming an outmoded way of thinking, namely a 
reliance on final causes. Schopenhauer’s philosophy of nature is 
through and through teleological. Perceiving the endless harmony 
of nature, Schopenhauer remarks on ‘the universal suitability of 
organic nature relating to the continued existence of every being, 
together with the appropriateness of organic nature to inorganic’ 
(WWR, II, 327), in addition to ‘the endless appropriateness in the 
structure of organic beings’ (ibid.), which makes ‘each organism. . . 
a consummate masterpiece of exceeding perfection’ (WN, 404). 
Teleology, he says, ‘as the assumption of the suitability of every 
part, isa perfectly safe guide when we consider the whole of organic 
nature’ (WWR, II, 329); and he adds that ‘in the investigation of 
organic nature, we are referred entirely to final causes; we look for 
these everywhere and explain everything from them’ (ibid. 337). 

Schopenhauer’s usual term for final cause is ‘Platonic Idea’, the 
intelligible character or level of objectification in terms of which the 
will manifests itself; it is an integral part of Schopenhauer’s concep- 
tion of nature and not, as Gardiner claims, a ‘new category so 
suddenly introduced’ into the discussion of aesthetics (G, 203). The 
intelligible character of each phenomenon, moreover, is a partial 
aspect of a complete intelligible structure of reality. There is, in 
other words, an inner harmony of all Ideas: 


. . it must not be overlooked that in all Ideas, that is to say, in all the forces of 
inorganic and in all the forms of organic nature, it is one and the same will that 
reveals itself, i.e., enters the form of representation, enters objectivity. Therefore, 
its unity must make itself known also through an inner relationship between all its 
phenomena. Now this reveals itself at the higher grades of the will’s objectivity, 
where the whole phenomenon is more distinct, and thus in the plant and animal 
kingdoms, through the universally prevailing analogy of all forms, namely the 
fundamental type recurring in all phenomena. This has therefore become the 
guiding principle of the admirable zoological systems begun by the French in the 
nineteenth century, and is most completely established in comparative anatomy as 
lunité de plan, l’uniformité de l’élément anatomique. To discover this fundamental type 
has been the main concern, or certainly at any rate the most laudable endeavour, of 
the natural philsophers of Schelling’s school (WWR, I, 143). 


The Ideas ‘form a pyramid’ and ‘all supplement one another for the 
complete objectification of the Will’ (ibid. 153). When this motif of 
intelligible harmony is combined with that of blind variance, the 
picture that emerges is of the world as an instrument by means of 
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which the will can reveal its Idea (intelligible character): 


.. . the one will, that objectifies itself in all Ideas, strives for the highest possible 
objectification, and in this case gives up the low grades of its phenomenon after a 
conflict, in order to appear in a higher grade that is so much the more powerful. No 
victory without struggle; since the higher Idea or objectification of will can appear 
= by subduing the lower Ideas, it endures the opposition of these (WWR, I, 145, 
The unconscious non-rationality, but yet ‘cunning’ of the will 
reveals itself in this activity, for the preservation of one Idea in the 
variance of nature, in accordance with the unity of the plan, pre- 
serves the harmony of them all: ‘Thus from the contest of lower 
phenomenon the higher one arises swallowing up all of them, but 
also realizing in the higher degree the tendency of them all... .’ 
(ibid. 145). 

It is interesting to note that Schopenhauer’s pessimism is not 
primarily due to the blind character of will. It is not the case, as 
Gardiner suggests, that the ‘pessimistic conception of human exis- 
tence’ is derived from considering ourselves as ‘agents of primal 
urges’ (G, 179); rather it is, again, the combination of blind variance 
and eternal intelligible structure in which we participate that is the 
cause: ‘If we put the two together, the inexpressible ingenuity of the 
preparations, the untold abundance of the means, and the inadequ- 
acy of what is aimed at and attained, we are driven to the view that 
life is a business whose returns are far from covering the cost’ 
(WWR, II, 353). In other words, the realizing of the Idea in time can 
only be the eternal recurrence of the same permanent forms via the 
‘pulse of life’, procreation and death: ‘the whole thing looks as if 
nature were concerned only that of all her (Platonic) Ideas, i.e. 
permanent forms, none should be lost’ (WWR, II, 352). 

Moreover, since the key feature of the Ideas is their atemporality, 
‘Those different grades of the will’s objectification, expressed in 
innumerable individuals, exist as the unattained patterns of these, or 
as the eternal form of things’ (WWR, I, 129). There must accord- 
ingly be, in biological terms, fixity of the species and thus no ‘real’ 
evolution, for ‘time-sequence is entirely without significance for 
the way in which the objectification of the will is distributed among 
the Ideas’ (ibid. 160). Each particular form, in the idealist evolution- 
ary views of Schelling and Schopenhauer, does not grow out of 
another, but ‘originally’ or ‘immediately’ out of the will itself. 
There is therefore no ‘real’ (Darwinian) or ‘ideal’ (Hegelian) evolu- 
tion, no mechanism whatsoever for ‘progress’. The two themes of 
variance and harmony, then, elucidate the futility of man’s exis- 
tence noted at the outset. Taking them together, the world appears 
as the creation of a blind, amoral, ‘evil demon’ the only purpose of 
which is the breeding of more variance, more suffering: ‘For 
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wherever anything living breathed, there immediately came 
another to devour it, and every animal is in a way designed and 
calculated throughout, down to the minutest detail, for the purpose of 
destroying some other animal’ (WN, 396; my emphasis). 

This striking and bizarre picture fully reveals the sense of 
Schopenhauer’s pessimism. The view of the world as dynamic and 
contradictory might give rise to the conception of it as a ‘madhouse’ 
where madness signifies the ‘blind fury’ of a ‘monster of energy’; 
this type of madness and thus a pessimistic conclusion drawn from 
it would be due to the ‘unintelligibility’ of things. On the other 
hand, there is also a type of madness associated with an indifferent, 
‘Kafkaesque’ sort of totalitarian structure; the world as a madhouse 
would then be due to an immutable ‘intelligibility’ of things. Since 
the former does not necessarily lead to pessimism (Nietzsche and 
some types of social Darwinists did not think so) and Schopenhauer 
stresses the futility of the latter, it must at least be a reasonable 
assumption that pessimism is not merely due to Schopenhauer’s 
irascible nature, but to the concept of ‘intelligible character’ set free 
from the ‘goodness’ of a Christian context. 


II 


The construal of will as a metaphysical agency (with an intelligible 
character) which gives rise to this pessimistic conception of the 
‘end’ of man, is, however, at odds with Schopenhauer’s belief that 
he was continuing the general methodology of the British empiri- 
cists. He begins the revealing chapter seven of the second volume of 
The World as Will and Representation, for example, by articulating a 
distinctly Humean principle: 


It has been shown that concepts borrow their material from knowledge of percep- 
tion, and that therefore the whole structure of our world of thought rests on the 
world of perceptions. It must therefore be possible for us to go back from every 
concept, even if through intermediate stages, to the perceptions from which it has 
itself been directly drawn, or from which have been drawn the concepts of which it 
is in turn an abstraction. In other words, it must be possible for us to verify the 
concepts with perceptions that stand to abstractions in the relation of examples. 
Therefore these perceptions furnish us with the real content ofall our thinking, and 
wherever they are missing we have had in our heads not concepts but mere words 


(WWR, Il, 71). 

Schopenhauer is not saying here that concepts are to be reduced to 
perceptions, but that perceptions are enriched and their significance 
extended by their conceptualization. Thus it is permissible for the 
philosopher to bring into focus the manifold material of perception 
by the use of general concepts such as will: ‘to perceive, to allow the 
things themselves to speak to us, to apprehend and grasp new 
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relations between them, and then to precipitate and deposit all this 
into concepts, in order to possess it with certainty; this is what gives 
us new knowledge’ (ibid. 72). The key point is that ‘the abstract can 
never take the place of the perceptive’ (ibid. 74), for when that 
happens the result is ‘dogmatic philosophizing’ (ibid. 85). 
Schopenhauer’s will, conceived as anoumenal agent underlying the 
world, is, however, an example of just this type of philosophizing, 
though one might not think so initially. For the great wealth and 
acuity of observation which is the ground of the conception of will 
is often concealed by the metaphysical characteristics attributed to 
it, such as unity, indivisibility and atemporality. Moreover, the 
positive and forceful naturalistic account of the character of man 
entailed by these observations is obscured by this tendency to see 
the will as constituting a second world, rather than as characterizing 
this world. That positive view, however, does remain and the 
purpose of this second section is to take the opening comments of 
the previous section in this other direction to see if they lead to a 
richer view of the ‘end’ of man. 

The ‘natural condition’ of man, so to speak, is of one organism 
amidst many in inevitable conflict, driven by an attachment to life 
and a need to procreate. That the character of man, as will, is an 
integral part of this condition is emphasized by the fact that that 
which differentiates man from other natural phenomena is still 
cashed out in naturalistic terms. Intellect, man’s capacity to free 
himself from the singular impressions of the present moment and to 
hold past and conceived future ones within his consciousness, is 
seen as the function of a cerebral system structurally more complex 
than that of animals; it is the more sophisticated and subtle suscepti- 
bility to external stimuli, concomitant with certain structural dif- 
ferences, which distinguishes man from animals, not the possession 
of an immaterial, self-identical ego, a notion Schopenhauer consis- 
tently rejects as totally unnecessary for the explanation of observed 
phenomena. The nature of the intellect is not only physiological, 
but also pragmatic; its function is to serve the organism as an 
instrument in its drive for preservation and procreation. Any objec- 
tivity it does achieve, therefore (and of course it would not be a useful 
instrument if it did not achieve it to some extent), is strictly deter- 
mined by this primary role. At bottom the intellect is a weapon in 
the struggle for existence and thus no different in kind from the 
claws or antlers of other animals. 

Nevertheless, intellect is an additional variable within nature and 
several ways in which its presence in the character of man ‘makes a 
difference’ to the variance or strife marking nature are immediately 
apparent. To begin with, since man’s consciousness is “directed 
outwards’ he can, especially in terms of certain comprehended 
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causal regularities, gain greater control over nature at large. Man, as 
a species, seems to achieve total victory over the other species 
(WWR, I, 147). This ‘biological imbalance’ has an interesting con- 
sequence, secondly, for the aggressiveness which was the condition 
of man’s achieving this victory was, in its wake, directed, in a most 
virulent form, against man himself — ‘homo homini lupus’ (ibid.). 
The aggressive features, that is, which provided the means of 
biological harmony were, in their superb employment by the 
outer-directed consciousness of man, the means by which he ‘trans- 
cended’ nature. But being fully within that natural condition man 
cannot, it seems, eradicate the principle of variance, an essential 
feature of nature, from himself. No longer needed in the drive for 
preservation and procreation, it turns against man, a fact revealed in 
the terrible phenomenon of boredom, the state wherein energies 
accumulated for the strenuous activity of living smoulder danger- 
ously within one due to his inactivity. 

Both these points are important and immediately apparent. 
However, there is a third point, the significance of which is univer- 
sally ignored, but which is crucial for the understanding of human 
character. The clue to it lies in the perception of the reappearance of 
the ‘logic of agency’ isolated in the first section as it applies to the 
character of man. Schopenhauer elucidates by pointing out that 
animals ‘have merely representation from perception, no concepts, 
no reflection; they are therefore bound to the present, and cannot 
take the future into consideration’ (WWR, I, 151), but are infallibly 
guided in the fulfilment of their needs by instinct, an ‘inner impulse’ 
or a ‘mechanical tendency’ which impels them to meet their needs. 
Instinct is a non-conscious, non-rational force that manifests a 
harmony between actual needs and the capacity to fulfil those 
needs, making the animal ‘at one with itself’, so to speak, as a matter 
of course. The differentia of the human, however, change all this; 
‘Then with the appearance of reason, this certainty and infallibility 
of the will’s manifestation (appearing at the other extreme in inor- 
ganic nature as strict conformity to law) are almost lost. Instinct 
withdrawn altogether; deliberation, now supposed to take the place 
of everything, begets (as was explained in the first book) irresolu- 
tion and uncertainty’ (ibid.). Here again is the same logic: man is 
faced with ‘irresolution and uncertainty in his life precisely because of 
his intellectual capacities; the lack of ‘infallible instinct’ is indeed a 
loss to man. 

Now this does not contradict the second point, which stated that 
the efficiency and power of man’s intellect, rational consciousness and 
its Operations permitted him to extend his control over nature, 
because the ‘bungling’ aspect of the intellect isolated here does not 
have the ‘other’ as its reference, but rather the ‘self. Schopenhauer 
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is asserting here the paradox that in proportion to the extent to 
which man via his consciousness, the increased susceptibility to 
external stimuli, is put into more intimate contact with the work- 
ings of natural processes and thus can control them, he is more and 
more divorced from his own inner workings and thus lacking in 
self-control; his consciousness being literally ‘other-determined’, he 
finds himself less and less ‘self-determined’. The lack, moreover, to 
give the paradox another twist, is one of knowledge, for man is ‘the 
most necessitous of all beings. He is concrete willing and needing 
through and through; he is a concretion of a thousand wants and 
needs.’ (ibid. 312), and yet is in ignorance as to how to fulfil these 
needs and thus achieve the ‘peace of mind’ that results therefrom. 
Man is the animal whose ‘natural condition’, due to his differentia, is 
to be at odds with himself. 

Schopenhauer continues, ‘therefore mere willing and mere abil- 
ity are not enough of themselves, but a man must also know what he 
wills and know what he can do. Only then will he display character 
and only then can he achieve anything solid. Until he reaches this, 
he is still without character, in spite of the natural consistency of the 
empirical character’ (ibid. 304; Schopenhauer’s emphasis). If man’s 
conception of himself is other rather than self-determined he will 
conceive of his actions (the set of which define his ‘empirical charac- 
ter’) as determined by an inner reality which is a complex of alien, 
‘external’ forces. Indeed the crucial point is that man is at variance 
with other men because there is a variance within himself, and ennui 
and war cannot be overcome by ‘radical changes in the social 
structure’ but only (if at all) by an ‘inner change’: a man must be in 
harmony with himself before he can be in harmony with others. 

This theme, that liberation is primarily from enslavement to 
oneself and can be achieved only by self-knowledge, has two impli- 
cations. The first is that Schopenhauer’s repeated assertion that 
man’s willing nature is primary and his intellectual nature secon- 
dary has, as an explanatory model, at least some justification, for on 
the rationalist model he is countering, not knowing what one’s will 
is (self-ignorance or deception) is conceptually impossible; unless it 
is affirmed that, when examined carefully, men’s true needs, desires 
and goals are always transparent to them then the model is empiri- 
cally untenable. It is also practically dangerous; for the assumption 
that the given state of man is self-knowledge precludes the normative 
demand of self-knowledge. Secondly, Schopenhauer’s ‘logic of 
agency’, which allowed him to bring this problem into the open, is 
not mere grist for the irrationalist mill, for it ishe who demands the 
step toward self-knowledge. In fact, he characterizes the normal life 
of men in a pejorative sense as ‘instinctive’ and ‘unconscious’, 
vilifying it in a distinctly Platonic manner as a dream-like existence. 
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‘When anyone is praised as a person who has character or censured 
as one without character’ (WWR, I, 305), Schopenhauer affirms, it is 
‘acquired character’ he is said to have, and this is achievable only after 
many ‘hard blows from the outside’. Acquired character is then 
defined as ‘nothing but the most complete possible knowledge of 
our own individuality’; it is a state of the organism controlled by 
itself in the light of self-knowledge. 

Acquired character receives very brief treatment in Schop- 
enhauer’s main work, but this is no reason for neglecting it. First of 
all, Schopenhauer gives, in his ‘popular’ essays (specifically in 
‘Aphorisms on the Wisdom of Life’, pp. 311 ff. in PP, I), a detailed 
and stylistically brilliant account of ‘happiness’. This account is 
crucial for obtaining a balanced view of Schopenhauer because 
happiness defines, in quite traditional terms, the chief ‘end’ of man 
and, as such, provides a middle view contrasting with those which 
reduce it to procreation or the denial of life. Secondly, although the 
term is not explicitly used, the man who has attained happiness is 
quite evidently the man of acquired character, and thus the aphor- 
isms complement the theme of the last part of section 55 of The 
World as Will and Representation. In line with the naturalistic theme 
being explored, the most notable feature of this analysis is the 
affirmation (rather than denial) of the dynamic character of man: 
‘The truth, here discussed, that the chief source of human happiness 
springs from within ourselves, is also confirmed by the very correct 
observation of Aristotle in the Nichomachean Ethics (1.7; and VII. 13, 
14), namely that every pleasure presupposes some activity and 
hence the application of some power, and without this it cannot 
exist’ (PP, I, 334). The demand is for the accumulation and exercise 
of ‘energy’ accrued by the use of our powers, and ordered so that the 
‘nobler powers’ flourish to their full capacity. This quite traditional 
notion of developing all our powers and finding fulfilment in the 
‘highest’ is the ground of Schopenhauer’s view and traceable to his 
conception of nature as a continuum of grades of objectification of 
reality manifesting greater or lesser degrees of ‘completeness’. He 
makes this quite clear in the footnote on pages 336-7 of Parerga and 
Paralipomena, Volume I, which is precisely in accordance with the 
argument of Section I above; but although this traditional and now 
quite untenable view is the scaffolding on which he constructs his 
positive view of happiness, the coherence of the latter does not 
stand or fall with it. A ‘nobler’ or ‘higher’ power, that is, is not 
characterized as such because it is the ‘divine’ element in the human 
psyche as opposed to the grosser bodily elements, for the body 
(identical, in metaphysical terms, with the will [WWR, I, 100] ) 
exhausts the character of man and thus, the intellect, in particular, is 
conceived in physiological terms. This allows Schopenhauer to put 
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the question of happiness in empirical, almost quantitative terms 
whereby the man of intelligence is the most powerful, manifesting 
in the most complex way the energy constituting his nature. His 
account of happiness will have the function of showing how, with 
prudence and courage, our powers can be cultivated. 

The use of critical intelligence as an instrument is crucial, for if it 
is the determination of our consciousness or conception of our- 
selves from without that sets our practical priorities askew and thus 
inhibits the realization of our powers, then the primary goal is to 
pare the wealth of supposed needs down to the essentials; for ‘only 
after a man has shaken off all possible pretensions and has returned 
to bare existence, does he obtain that peace of mind which consti- 
tutes the basis of human happiness’ (PP, I, 416). The first ‘necessity’ 
that Schopenhauer isolates in this ‘return to bare necessity’ is the 
health of the body, and foremost among the requirements is exer- 
cise. Again, it is the dynamic character of man that is stressed, and 
bodily exercise imparts its influence throughout for health is an 
integral aspect of ‘good spirits’. In addition, the intellect, as a 
physiological phenomenon, is conditioned by the health of the 
whole organism: ‘We should accustom ourselves to regard our 
mental powers absolutely as physiological functions in order to 
treat them accordingly, to spare or apply them, and to remember 
that all physical suffering, malady, or disorder, in whatever part of 
the body it may be, affects the mind’ (ibid. 443). As a consequence, it 
is subject to the same requirements of exertion and rest: ‘In general, 
we should clearly understand that our thinking is nothing but the 
organic function of the brain and is accordingly, as regards exertion 
and rest, in a position analogous to every other organic activity’ 
(ibid. ). 

This leads directly to the second ‘necessity’, which is to care for 
what our consciousness does exert itself upon; for ‘with regard to 
our weal and woe, the question ultimately turns on what fills and 
engrosses our consciousness’ (ibid. 417). It is true, says 
Schopenhauer, that ‘mere chance holds the plectrum by producing 
the objects that are to engage our attention. But here a great part of 
the matter is still left to our discretion in that we can, partially at any 
rate, determine it to our liking by means of the objects with which 
we are occupied or surrounded’ (ibid. Il, 54). In other words, we 
should be extremely cautious in the ways we spend our leisure. In 
general, the task is that of finding a rational use of limited time for the 
exercise of our powers. The best way to listen to the ‘voices within’ 
rather than without is to seek solitude, and Schopenhauer has the 
same regard for it as fellow spirits like Thoreau and Nietzsche: 
‘Everyone can be entirely himself only so long as he is alone; and 
therefore whoever does not like loneliness does not like freedom; 
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for only when a man is alone is he free’ (ibid. 419). Society ‘will not 
allow us to be ourselves in harmony with our nature. On the 
contrary, it compels us, for the sake of agreeing with others, to 
shrivel up and even alter our shape’ (ibid. 420). Solitude is no 
panacea, however, for Schopenhauer is fully aware of the ‘inner 
vacuity and emptiness’ which marks most men’s lives and reveals 
itself so strongly when, alone with themselves, they ache with the 
burden whichis themselves and are eager and willing to flee again to 
the protective facade of society. On the other hand, ‘in every man, 
even the noblest and most exalted, there exists, according to his 
disposition, the meanest and commonest elements of human and 
even of animal nature’ (ibid. 436), and thus solitude itself should not 
become a protective excuse for our own sense of superiority. It is a 
mere waste of energy to let our imagination take these ‘mean and 
common’ feelings and ‘conjure up and depict for us injustices 
previously suffered, injuries, losses, insults, slights, humiliations 
and so on; for in this way we again excite long slumbering anger 
and resentment and all the hateful passions whereby our nature is 
polluted’ (ibid. 435). | 

It is impossible to summarize, even if that were desirable, the 
acute display of psychological penetration contained in these aphor- 
isms, but the general tenor of them all is that we should conserve all 
the energy available to us, to avoid ‘wasting ourselves’ like one who 
‘will hesitate, deviate, turn back, and prepare for himself repentance 
and pain. All this because, in great things and in small, he sees before 
him as much as is possible and attainable for man, and yet does not 
know what part of all this is alone suitable and feasible for him, or 
even capable of being enjoyed by him’ (WWR, I, 304). 

To some, who do possess ‘inner wealth’, the gift of intelligence, 
their direction leads to a specific kind of activity. All of the neces- 
sities have been adhered to and with the proper co-ordination of 
conditions, the energy continually being stored can be discharged in 
the most complex and fulfilling way. As Schopenhauer reflects, 
autobiographically, ‘when in the heyday of my intellect at the 
height of its powers the hour came through favourable circum- 
stances in which the brain was at its highest tension, my eye would 
encounter any object it liked, and this spoke revelations to me’ (PP, 
II, 53-4). The activity of the intellect, the brain, acts ‘spontaneously 
and of its own accord and without any interested motive, merely 
for its own satisfaction and delight’ (ibid. 69); ‘it is, like dancing, the 
expenditure to no purpose of superfluous energy’ (ibid. 70). Such a 
man has, through constant attention and self-restraint (PP, II, 
437-8), ‘acquired’ something — a self which is ordered in harmony 
with itself, capable of supporting such a sophisticated use of 
accumulated energy, acting fully out of himself. 
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It remains to fix clearly the significance of this thesis concerning 
acquired character with regard to (a) Schopenhauer’s logic of 
agency and (b) his account of intelligible character, both of which 
were outlined in Section I. Although some overlapping of discus- 
sion is inevitable, (a) will, in general, be the subject of Section III and 
(b) of Section IV. A contrast with Gardiner’s views is a good way to 
approach the former since they entail a much different conception 
of acquired character. 

Gardiner’s relevant comments concern the nature of human 
agency which, he says, is at the very basis of Schopenhauer’s 
concept of will: ‘When he describes human beings as embodiments 
of will, he wishes partly to draw attention to the general point that 
we are agents; that we cannot in the ordinary way avoid thinking of 
ourselves as such... .’ (G, 152). Gardiner’s discussion places 
Schopenhauer’s remarks in the problem’s historical and conceptual 
context, stressing the ‘essential differences which in fact distinguish 
the standpoint of the agent himself from that of the spectator who 
observes his actions’ (ibid. 153). Although he notes numerous 
examples Schopenhauer gives as a basis for his theoretical position, 
many of which are strikingly reminiscent of Freud’s The 
Psychopathology of Everyday Life, Gardiner concludes that the 
theoretical position itself is alarmingly irrational. According to 
him, Schopenhauer maintains that 
whatever we may believe to the contrary, it is actually never in our power to 
control our future behaviour in this way [i.e. by means of some sort of intellectual 
act whereby we seek to determine, or commit ourselves to future courses of 


conduct]; it is not what we consciously ‘set ourselves to do’ that in the end decides 
things (ibid. 164). 


Gardiner here identifies what is undeniably a limitation, perhaps 
even an elimination, of the traditional role of consciousness in 
practical affairs, for Schopenhauer’s theoretical position entails a 
very suspect thesis about ‘the essential nature of all deliberation’, 
namely, that it is ‘no more than a man’s setting before himself the 
facts relevant to the situation that confronts him and then reviewing 
“intellectually” the possible courses of action open to him in the 
light of the facts and of the foreseeable consequences, this operation 
being perhaps followed by his making some sort of forecast about 
what he will do when the moment for action strikes’ (ibid. 165). As 
such, the essence of Schopenhauer’s critique of the intellectualism 
of the philosophical tradition is a rejection of ‘the whole assumption 
that what we do lies within the aegis of our own fully conscious and 
rational control’. The inevitable result is a picture of ourselves as 
spectators carried along through the exigencies of life by a complex 
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of powerful, inscrutable forces whose future movements we cannot 
fathom, but only predict. To the extent that this illuminates certain 
of our activities, Freud’s ‘id-it? terminology is appropriate; but 
Gardiner’s point, which is well taken, is that Schopenhauer’s appli- 
cation of this terminology is not confined to abnormal behaviour, 
but extends to behaviour per se. If this is the essence of 
Schopenhauer’s logic of agency, then it would seem to be self- 
negating. If his original intention was to show that the description 
of ‘human beings as embodiments of will’ was ‘to draw attention to 
the general point that we are agents’, then the paradoxical conclu- 
sion is that the human being is stripped of any agency: ‘it would 
appear that we have been reduced to the status of mere spec- 
tators. . . . Inother words have we not now been presented as being 
simply objects to ourselves, in the very sense in which he earlier 
insisted we are not and can never be... ? (ibid. 168). 

Gardiner’s later analysis of acquired character is strictly deter- 
mined by this conclusion, for although he notes that Schopenhauer 
‘attaches considerable importance to the idea’ (ibid. 257), there 
appears no other way of understanding it than in passive rather than 
dynamic terms: the person carries out ‘in a methodical manner the 
“role” ’ which life deems his; rather than being deceived by an 
illusory sense of agency, such a person achieves a facility at ‘predict- 
ing’ those moves which the inscrutable will makes. 

The exceedingly clear argument and textual evidence Gardiner 
provides as a basis for this picture are compelling, and there can be 
no question of his being wrong in any straightforward manner. 
There are, however, equally sound grounds for the dynamic picture 
presented in Section II, and Gardiner’s account is inadequate pre- 
cisely because of its one-sided neglect of these grounds. To explore 
this discrepancy let us take a second look at the ‘doubleness’ we 
have as human beings, the sense we have of ourselves as agents and 
spectators to our agency, for Gardiner in no way refuses to grant to 
Schopenhauer this starting-point. It is strange, first of all, that 
Gardiner should conclude that the ‘alleged unique consciousness of 
ourselves as will’ (ibid. 168) turns out to manifest an ‘alienation’ 
within ourselves, that is the conception of ourselves as objects; for 
even when Schopenhauer is most involved in proving the thesis of 
determinism he stresses the opposite, remarking in his Essay on the 
Freedom of the Will that ‘as primarily and essentially a practical, not a 
theoretical being, man is much more distinctly conscious of the 
active aspect of his volitions, that is, of their effectiveness, than of 
the passive aspect, that is, of their dependence’ (EFW, 19). This is 
emphasized, ironically enough, in this essay for the very reason that 
it is this strong and pervasive tendency to experience the ‘spectator’ 
element of the self — the awareness of my fearing, loving, feeling, 
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acting, etc. — that constitutes man’s consciousness. It is this ten- 
dency to identify with the active element of ourselves — our fearing, 
loving, feeling, acting, etc., as such — that gives rise to the belief in 
‘free will’. In other words, if we take seriously the assertion that our 
‘real character’ is will, then it would follow that our ‘sense of 
identity’ would be tied up with this reality instead of the rather 
obscure ‘spectator element’, and thus we would be so ‘at one’ with 
the former that, in general, its modifications (even those charac- 
terizable as involuntary) would be seen as modifications of ‘me’. 
Indeed, if, on Kant’s mentalist account, the necessary identity of the 
self is secured by the ‘I think’ which ‘must be capable of accompany- 
ing all my representations’, then from the voluntarist perspective of 
Schopenhauer it is the ‘I will’ that is the transcendental ground of 
personal identity. It is a small move, then, for the ordinary man so 
to identify himself with the modifications of will that those 
activities characterized as voluntary are not only ‘at one with me’ 
but ‘freely mine’. ‘I can do what I will’ — the phrase Schopenhauer 
uses to capture the popular consciousness of free will as it is 
grounded in ‘self-consciousness’ — is merely indicative of the para- 
digm situation wherein we are aware of the self-identity necessary 
to our existence, and this is continuous with our sense of agency. 
In general, then, the spectator-passive element marking the ‘dou- 
bleness’ of our consciousness is obscure, for the normal state of 
affairs is the identification of ourselves with the willing-active 
element. The crucial point to note therefore is that the spectator 
element is, in a significant sense, on!y a small ‘part’ of our consciousness, 
not to say of our being as a whole, for it is patently neither the case 
that when we are busily carrying out our activities we are not 
conscious of what we are doing nor that the specator element 
‘awakes’ during these activities. For the normal state of being ‘at 
one’ with our activities is, in a sense, both conscious and non- 
conscious. This of course leads back to the topic of Section II, for 
when Schopenhauer accuses the masses of living a dream-like, 
unconscious existence, he is signifying the atrophy of the spectator 
element. The phenomenon of solitude is so important precisely 
because it is only in this situation that we become truly aware of 
ourselves as the scene of occurrences rather than identifying our- 
selves with that scene as a matter of course. In brief, Schopenhauer’s 
axiological path leading to acquired character starts from the point 
where men are so identified with their active nature that their 
spectator element is obscured. Upon that basis he urges them to 
develop, make more powerful, that spectator element which, in 
effect, means the development of our capacity to reflect objectively 
on what we do, rather than unthinkingly continuing what we are 
doing, for, as the argument of Section II revealed, if we do not, we 
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are likely to keep on doing things that are incongruous with our 
nature. It is of course perfectly possible for this process of restraint 
or inhibition to become an end in itself, so that we do become 
consciously alienated from the active forces which constitute us. 
Indeed, the intellectual life of late nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century Europe is littered with the debris of such a phenomenon. 
But it cannot be assumed, as Gardiner does, that this alienated state 
as Schopenhauer conceives it is either the normal state of most men 
or the state to which we should aspire, for that would be to miscon- 
ceive the actual role of reflection (the spectator) in practical affairs. In 
other words, Gardiner takes as the paradigm case of reflection as 
efficacious — an ingredient or variable — in action that of carrying 
out or effecting some preconceived resolve (‘determining or com- 
mitting ourselves to future courses of action’), and although he 
notes the objections that could be brought against this view, he still 
insists upon the reality of this power. This may or may not be so, 
but directing attention exclusively to this neglects both (a) the 
insight captured in the assertion that our primary nature is willing, 
namely that agency or activity (willing in its extended sense) is what 
we do identify ourselves with, and thus is the normal state; and (b) 
the point that the primary practical task has to be to get men to stop 
‘doing’ simpliciter, and start reflecting on what they are doing. This 
ability to achieve ‘distance’, and thus somehow to inhibit our 
constant activity, is what Schopenhauer takes to be the paradigma- 
tic case of reflection as an ingredient in action, and this ability to 
control ‘what fills and engrosses our consciousness’ is of no small 
importance, as Section II showed. 

Integral to Section II was the assertion that it is the determination 
of our conception of ourselves from without that results in man’s 
unique variance, and the present assertion that men identify them- 
selves with their own willing does not contradict this. Scho- 
penhauer’s point, now elucidated in the terms of the latter notion, is 
that one’s close identification of him-self with will is concomitant 
with the determination of his conception-of-self by means of exter- 
nal stimuli (read society); for it is only by the distancing of oneself 
qua spectator from oneself qua will that such external determination 
is apparent, and this awareness is therefore a prolegomenon for the 
achievement of a conception-of-self in terms of the reality which is 
oneself (i.e. self-determination). This signals, moreover, the end of 
the spectator’s instrumentality, the distancing of oneself from him- 
self and a renewal of a sense of identity or oneness with himself, 
something the alienated intellectuals mentioned earlier never 
achieved. That latter state is not of course identical with the earlier, 
for the process of self-knowledge has now intervened and become 
an intrinsic part of that state. The significance of that state is its 
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status as the culmination of the dialectic involved in the logic of 
agency, which can now be elucidated. 

The status of that logic was earlier left ambiguous, since it was 
seen as both determining man’s unique condition of variance and as 
having to be overcome by the critical use of intelligence. When the 
instrumental activity of the latter is completed, however, the logic 
affirming unconscious activity as a principle of order is reasserted. 
The plausibility of this contention is established most strikingly by 
Schopenhauer’s illustration of how, even in the very processes of 
intelligence, consciousness is supplemented by creative uncon- 
scious forces. That he must do so to be consistent is entailed by the 
fact that thinking is an activity, and thus must be marked by the 
logic of any activity, i.e. will; in other words, the activity (i.e. will) 
in nature must not be any different in kind (i.e. ‘logically’) from an 
activity in the brain: 


To make the matter clear, let us compare our consciousness to a sheet of water of 
some depth. Then the distinctly conscious ideas are merely the surface; on the other 
hand, the mass of the water is the indistinct, the feelings, the after-sensation of 
perceptions and intuition and what is experienced in general, mingled with the 
disposition of our own will that is the kernel of our inner nature. Now this mass of 
the whole consciousness is more or less, in proportion to intellectual liveliness, in 
constant motion, and the clear pictures of the imagination, or the distinct, con- 
scious ideas expressed in words, and the resolves of the will are what come to the 
surface in consequence of this motion. The whole process of our thinking and 
resolving seldom lies on the surface, that is to say, seldom consists in a concatena- 
tion of clearly conceived judgments; although we aspire to this, in order to be able 
to give an account of it to ourselves and others. But usually the rumination of 
material from outside, by which it is cast into ideas, takes place in the obscure 
depths of the mind. This rumination goes on almost as unconsciously as the 
conversion of nourishment into the humors and substance of the body. Hence it is 
that we are often unable to give any account of the origin of our deepest thoughts; 
they are the offspring of our mysterious inner being. Judgments, sudden flashes of 
thoughts, resolves, rise from those depths unexpectedly and to our own astonish- 
ment (WWR, HI, 136-7). : 


It is evident that even though the conscious processes are no longer 
‘bungling’, the logic remains the same in that it is only the uncon- 
scious activities that can be the principle of creativity (ordering); 
more accurately, consciousness must fulfil the task (outlined in 
Section II) of setting the context for unconscious creativity; only in 
such a carefully ‘orchestrated’ context can the unconscious activities 
settle, so to speak, in accordance with their own law without the 
intrusion of external stimuli: 


The constant influx of other people’s ideas must certainly stop and stifle our own, 
and indeed, in the long run, paralyse the power of thought, unless it has a high 
degree of elasticity able to withstand that unnatural flow. Therefore incessant 
reading and study positively ruin the mind; this, moreover, is caused by the fact 
that the system of our own ideas and knowledge loses its completeness and 
uninterrupted continuity, when we arbitrarily upset this so often in order to gain 
room for an entirely foreign range of ideas (ibid. 78). 
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The ‘rumination’, the sifting and ordering of material, then, is done 
unconsciously while the fruits of this process are conscious; yet the 
twin operations can be explicated in strict naturalistic fashion: 

Here the operation whereby this was brought about remains just as hidden from 
me as does that of a calculating machine; it has been simply an unconscious 
rumination. . . . In fact our best, most terse, and most profound thoughts suddenly 
occur in consciousness like an inspiration and often at once in the form ofa striking 
or significant sentence. But they are obviously the results of a long and uncon- 
scious meditation and of countless apercus that often lie in the distant past and are 
individually forgotten.... One might almost venture to put forward the 
physiological hypothesis that conscious thought takes place on the surface of the 


brain and unconscious in the innermost recesses of its medullary substance (PP, I, 
56). 


We settle on these thoughts and ideas with exhilaration and joy as 
‘our own’ precisely because we identify their source as the inscru- 
table laws of our own mechanism. 

If this logic applies to theoretical activity, then in the realm of 
practical affairs it will be just as important. There the intellect is apt 
to be a principle of ‘bungling’ even when motivated by the good 
intention of achieving security in future affairs, setting ourselves to 
do something, formulating plans, etc. — in other words, in just 
those cases which Gardiner sees as paradigmatic of ‘practical reason- 
ing’. Life, for Schopenhauer, presents such a welter of contingencies 
which must be responded to as they come, that emphasis on sub- 
stantive long-range planning and setting of goals must be replaced 
by careful attention to the ‘bare necessities’ — at least if frustration 
and pain are to be avoided: “Therefore instead of being always and 
exclusively preoccupied with plans and troubles for the future or of 
indulging in hankering over the past, we should never forget that 
the present alone is real and certain, that the future, on the other 
hand, almost invariably turns out differently from what we think 
and even the past was also different’ (PP, I, 414). The constant 
seeking after pleasure, wealth and power (sexual and political) with 
which men are engrossed is what Schopenhauer is most concerned 
to reject in favour of ‘improving the nick of time’, as Thoreau put it; 
for the present is, indeed, the ‘barest necessity’ — constituting what 
we have for certain. If these certainties (necessities) are cared for, then 
what can be done by consciousness is completed, although what can 
be done by ‘us’ is not: © 


There is in us something wiser than our head: Thus in the big moves of our life, in 
the important steps of its course, we act not so much from a clear knowledge of 
what is right as from an inner impulse, one might say instinct, that comes from the 
depths of our very being. . . . Perhaps that inner impulse is under the unconscious 
guidance of prophetic dreams that are forgotten when we are awake. In this way 
they give to our life an evenness of tone and dramatic unity such as could never be 
given to it by our conscious brain that is so often irresolute, unstable, rambling, and 
easily altered. In consequence of such dreams, for instance, the man who has a 
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vocation for great achievements of a definite kind inwardly and secretly feels this 
from youth up and works in this direction, just as the bees in the building of their 
hive. But for everyone it is this that Baltasar Gracin calls la gran sindéresis, the great 
instinctive protection of himself, without which he is lost (ibid, 469). 


Thus Schopenhauer counsels us to conceive our actions as our own, 
not in the unconscious manner of most people, and in a way not 
open to the hypertrophied consciousness of alienated individuals, 
but as the offspring of an instinctive developing principle of order 
which we, via reflection, have cultivated. Thus, if acquired charac- 
ter is of importance ‘for life in the world’ (WWR, I, 307), then the 
instinctive sureness with which the above man moves through life 
gives him such a character. 


IV 


As we saw in Section I, Gardiner neglects the theme of intelligible 
structure in the world. Now it is also apparent that he gives too 
much emphasis to the ‘intelligible character’ of man. This is unfor- 
tunate, for if the notion of a de facto, distinct unity determining all 
our actions, and thus our ‘empirical character’, is taken too literally 
(as Schopenhauer himself obviously does), then we lose sight of the 
unique variance within man’s character, or in Schopenhauer’s ter- 
minology, the incongruity between intelligible and empirical 
character, which, in concrete terms, means acting in ways not in 
accord with our real character (individuality). Gardiner does not 
mention the revised conception of consciousness in its role of an 
acquired or cultivated unity, which means that he must identify 
agency with conscious agency and thus finds no place for 
Schopenhauer’s unique logic of agency. And thus, Gardiner is 
forced to explain the acquired unity or ‘character’ in distinctly 
non-dynamic, passive terms, whereas the harmony with oneself or 
the necessity which marks that state can also have the sense of 
spontaneous engagement in an activity (life) that can only be done 
one way; it is the sense of ease and freedom experienced by artists, 
athletes and gods. 

Of course it is Schopenhauer himself who fosters this misleading 
picture of his philosophy, for the metaphysical assumptions out- 
lined in Section I (specifically the will as a metaphysical agent and as 
having an intelligible character) are intrinsically opposed to any 
empirical interpretation of his thought. That is why the notion of 
acquired character, exemplifying ‘life in the world’, is so interest- 
ing; for as even Schopenhauer was aware, it was in complete 
contradiction to the ‘proper’ conclusion of his philosophy, namely 
the one entailed by his metaphysical point of view. That is why he 
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ended the discussion of acquired character in his main work curtly, 
as follows: ‘So much as regards the acquired character, that is of 
importance not so much for ethics proper as for life in the world’ 
(ibid.). It is also why he began his account of happiness with the 
caveat that in giving it he ‘had to abandon entirely the metaphysical 
ethical standpoint to which my real philosophy leads. Conse- 
quently, the whole discussion here to be given rests to a certain 
extent on a compromise, insofar as it remains at the ordinary 
empirical standpoint and firmly maintains the error thereof’ (PP, I, 
313). On the contrary, however, it is ‘the metaphysical ethical 
standpoint’ which is in error, and that ‘intelligible character’ is the 
most suspect feature of Schopenhauer’s analysis of character as a 
whole. 

In the affirmation that man’s dynamic character is necessary to 
the achievement of happiness, Schopenhauer contradicts his own 
thesis concerning self-denial which was engendered by the fact that, 
given man’s intelligible character as an aspect of the intelligible 
structure of reality as a whole, his only ‘end’ is preservation and 
procreation. In Section 57 of The World as Will and Representation, 
for example, Schopenhauer shows how ‘the life of the great major-. 
ity is only a constant struggle for the same existence, with the 
certainty of ultimately losing it’ (I, 312), and that when existence 
(through their power over nature) is, or seems to he, assured to 
them, they do not know what to do with it (ibid. 313). This means, 
however, that the will-to-live, put forth as the sole principle of 
motivation, inevitably ‘breaks in two’. He says, in other words, that 
‘the striving after existence is what occupies all living things, and 
keeps them in motion’, but, faced with the above-mentioned 
phenomenon of boredom, which shows that the satisfaction of this 
desire does not bring fulfilment, Schopenhauer has to introduce a 
second motive: “Therefore the second thing that sets them in motion 
is the effort to get rid of the burden of existence, to make it no 
longer felt, “‘to kill them”’, in other words, to escape from bore- 
dom.’ This paradox certainly should have been a cue for 
Schopenhauer to reassess his views; but then it becomes apparent 
that in Section 55 he had not only taken another look but written on 
the assumption that what men are ‘after’, in the final analysis, is a 
sense of their own power, and thus what is most painful to them is 
not death or the inability to procreate but the lack of power or the 
incapacity to manifest any power they do have, that is, impotence. 

The latter part of Section 57 deals with pain and suffering, the 
main thesis being that the only real source of suffering is internal; 
we suffer from ourselves and all other pain is derivative. 


But we frequently shut our eyes to the truth, comparable to a bitter medicine, that 
suffering is essential to life, and therefore does not flow upon us from outside, but 
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that everyone carries around within himself its perennial source. On the contrary, 
we are constantly looking for a particular external cause, as it were a pretext for the 


pain that never leaves us, just as the free man makes for himself an idol, in order to 
have a master (ibid. 318). 


This is completely in line with his comments in Section 55 that pain, 
unrest and frustration are due to not being at one with ourselves; the 
source of suffering is a chaotic state of the self; but once we attempt 
to ‘develop, employ and use in every way, those talents that are 
naturally prominent in us’ (ibid. 305), this source of suffering is cut 
off and the whole discussion of acquired character is then couched 
in terms of ‘the measure and direction’ of ‘the whole strength and 
weakness of our own individuality’. Schopenhauer goes on, quite 
inconsistently, to say that once this (inner) source of suffering is 
removed, we can always be sure of ‘external’ sources in terms of the 
contingencies inherent in life. He is inconsistent because he had 
previously suggested that this was the only ‘real’ (i.e. insurmount- 
able) source of suffering, and much more importantly, because 
when he expounds his ‘dynamism’ he asserts that 

Effort, trouble and struggle with opposition are as necessary to man as grubbing in 
the ground is for a mole. The stagnation that results from being wholly contented 
with a lasting pleasure would be for him intolerable. The full pleasure of his 
existence is in overcoming obstacles which may be of a material nature as in 
business and the affairs of life, or of an intellectual, as in learning and investigating. 


The struggle with them and the triumph makes him happy. If he lacks the 
opportunity for this, he creates it as best he can. . . . (PP, I, 439; see also II, no. 91). 


In Nietzschean terms, ‘every victory, every feeling of pleasure 
presupposes a resistance overcome’, a sure block to any path toward 
self-denial, the path Schopenhauer does take. 

To speak, as Schopenhauer does, of the mechanical determina- 
tion of our actions by our intelligible character blithely overlooks 
the role intellect plays in action, for, as has been seen, the existence 
of this role ‘obstructs the adequate objectification’ or determination 
of the will: 


Error becomes possible and in many cases obstructs the adequate objectification of 
the will through actions. For although the will has already taken in the character its 
definite and unalterable course, in accordance with which the willing itself invari- 
ably occurs on the occasion of motives, error can still falsify the manifestations of 
the will, since delusive motives, resembling the real ones, slip in and abolish these 
(WWR, I, 152). 


Two remarks are essential here: 
(1) In theory, as Gardiner noted, this downplays the role of the 
intellect, for in the deliberation before an action 


_ .we are eagerly concerned to place the motives of the two sides in the clearest 
light by coolly meditating on the pro et contra, so that each motive can influence the 
will with all its force when the moment arrives, and so that some mistake on the 
part of the intellect will not mislead the will into deciding otherwise than it would 
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do if everything exerted an equal influence. This distinct unfolding of the motives 
on both sides is all that the intellect can do in connection with the choice. It awaits 
the real decision just as passively and with the same excited curiosity as it would 
that of a foreign will (WWR, I, 291). 


Yet, on the other hand, if Schopenhauer’s belief that the will is 
primary, intellect secondary, is taken seriously and the distinction is 
due to the former’s activity and the latter’s passivity, then it is hard 
to see how Schopenhauer can even describe the intellect’s function 
in these terms. In other words, that the intellect is an instrument with 
a function of its own does not mean that the activity which is its 
functioning is done on its own; its function just is to be used by the 
will in the sense that the will is constantly using the intellect for its 
own purposes. 

It is true that Schopenhauer does talk of the ‘strange interplay 
within us’ (WWR, II, 207) between will and intellect, providing 
instances where ‘the intellect strikes up a tune, and the will must 
dance to it’ (ibid. 208). But he quickly adds: 


Yet with all this, the primacy of the will becomes clear again when this will, that 
becomes, as we have shown, the sport of the intellect as soon as it allows the 
intellect to control it, once makes its supremacy felt in the last resort. This it does. 
by prohibiting the intellect from having certain representations, by absolutely 
preventing certain trains of thought from arising because it knows, or in other 
words, experiences from the self-same intellect, that they would arouse in it any 
one of the emotions previously described. It then curbs and restraints the intellect 
and forces it to turn to other things. 


In the cases where the intellect does ‘strike up a tune’, then, the 
thoughts and ideas aroused are those which would ‘excite’, stimu- 
late or titillate the will even though some aspects of it would 
manifest shame and abhorrence. In general, however, the will is the 
active force that directs the intellect, and they can ‘absolutely pre- 
vent’, ‘curb’ or ‘force’ it in any desirable direction. This of course is 
merely the other side of the constructive, creative unconscious 
activities which select, order and direct the conscious trains of. 
thought. We cannot think ‘what we will’, but must only become 
aware of what our will determines us to think: ‘in the last instance, 
or in the secret of our inner being, what puts into activity, the 
association of ideas itself; whose laws have been explained above, is 
the will. This drives its servant, the intellect, according to its powers 
to link one idea on to another, to recall the similar and simultaneous, 
and to recognize grounds and consequents’ (WWR, II, 136). This 
other side, however, is a ‘dark side’, for it is only the assumption 
that the will is a determinate unity (intelligible character) which 
allows Schopenhauer to make the sanguine suggestion that the 
satisfaction of an impulse, desire, etc., as such would be in accor- 
dance with the good of the organism as a whole, since his concrete 
analysis in dynamic terms shows many differing forces in often 
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contradictory constellations. The most potent powers might, then, 
use the intellect to ‘protect’ themselves from states of affairs not in 
congruence with the goals of their forces, and thus make it an 
instrument for ignorance and not knowledge. As I suggested ear- 
lier, once the intellect is conceived as an instrument, it cannot be 
assumed to be purely an agent of cognition. 

When Schopenhauer characterizes the intellect as a ‘medium of 
motives’ he is referring to the revealing of certain objective states of 
affairs in terms of which the strongest impulse can ‘operate out- 
ward’. Notwithstanding this, however, his description of what 
goes on in deliberation (presented in an earlier passage) is very 
misleading. First of all, to speak of placing things ‘in the clearest 
light by coolly meditating on the pro et contra’ portrays the intellect 
as an objective, rational medium of states of affairs, whereas in fact 
there seems to be a vicious circle entailed by consistent voluntarism. 
Only these states of affairs are allowed to be revealed to us — and 
thus only a certain range of possibilities are brought forward to 
influence choice — which the dominant impulses at that time per- 
ceive to be in their interests; the deliberating itself is controlled by 
the same forces which effect, or manifest themselves in, action 
when the time comes. The actual choice made is, therefore, already 
determined before the situation’s articulation by the intellect, since 
the status of the articulating is no different from the choosing (that 
is both are ‘willing’). It appears, then, that the intellect can only do 
its job of achieving objectivity by exerting an equal or countervail- 
ing influence over the will and although, as was seen, Schopenhauer 
talks very convincingly of self-restraint, etc., if the intellect is 
passive and the will active, such notions are incoherent. 
Schopenhauer’s phraseology — “The intellect can do nothing more 
here than clearly examine the nature of the motives from every 
point of view’ (WWR, I, 291) — amounts to the suggestion that 
although it is impossible to be objective, being objective is ‘all the 
intellect can do’. 

(2) Acquired character is the normative product of the incon- 
gruity between intelligible and empirical character, and it is no 
argument, but mere assertion to preface this point with the remark 
that ‘although the will has already taken in the [intelligible] charac- 
ter its definite and unalterable course’, or to follow it elsewhere by 
saying that ‘in spite of the natural consistency of empirical character. 

_. on the whole [one] must remain true to himself’ (WWR, I, 304; 
my emphasis). The troublesome, but significant ambiguity con- 
cerning ‘acting in accordance with our nature’ which Schopenhauer 
tries to cover up here is directly due to the view of nature in the 
background which assumes a ‘unity of plan’ involving a biological 
order wherein ‘the needs and aims. . . will give in each phenome- 
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non the rule for the means to be employed, and these means must 
harmonize with one another’ (WN, 400). The human condition 
shows no such harmony between needs and capacities to fulfil 
needs, for the chief task of man is to spend his life achieving such 
harmony. When it is achieved, moreover, it would have to be a 
constellation of forces in productive equilibrium. But the latter is 
only possible and not in the nature of things, and can exist only in 
the temporality of actually existing human lives. As such, however, 
the role of intelligible character seems indeterminate, since the 
achieved unity is acquired character; the static view of human nature 
essential to the concept is incompatible with the dynamic character 
of man, that being explicable in empirical terms. In other words, 
each action is not to be conceived as determined by some metaphys- 
ical unity but by a complex of forces defining the organism at a 
specific time. 

Two points are evident here: (1) Such a view allows for the 
resolution of the problem concerning the capacities of intellect; for, 
as the notion of variance has been traced, it has always been con- 
ceived as a variance within the will. As the only,,or highest, 
explanatory principle, any other notion seen to ‘oppose’ it in any’ 
fundamental sense would result in an inevitable dualism with all the 
problems entailed by this. In spite of the alleged passivity of intel~ 
lect, however, a dominant, perhaps the dominant, theme in 
Schopenhauer is the intellect’s ‘opposition’ to the will in its attempt 
to escape or overcome it. It has always been a favourite interpreta- 
tive ‘insight’, for example, to reveal that the notion of self-denial is 
incoherent because the intellect, as passive, could never deny the 
active will. If, on the other hand, variance is consistently described 
as a variance within the will and the latter not talked about in terms 
of intelligible versus empirical character, but the forces constituting 
empirical character, then the drive or power possessed by some 
people to control and restrain various impulses in the name of 
objectivity (and thus to achieve the self-enlightened seal of acquired 
character) would be manifesting an impulse like all the others. This 
‘will to truth’, as Nietzsche called it, would be subject to all the 
power struggles within the organism, and yet might achieve the 
dominance necessary to achieve self-knowledge. It is this position 
which is consistently voluntaristic, and yet only upon this basis can 
the objectivity necessary to self-knowledge be conceived. It seems 
as if once again it is Schopenhauer’s propensity for clothing unique 
insights in traditional dichotomies — appearance/reality, will/intel- 
lect (which merely replaces, in this context, the old reason/passion 
struggle) — that causes the problem. And yet, even then, as has been 
shown, Schopenhauer’s physiological interpretation of intellect 
takes him beyond this, for if the body is characterized as will and the 
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intellect as a function of the body, then the ‘intellect’ is characteriz- 
able as will first and foremost. This reaffirms the contradictory 
nature of self-denial; for the person who has achieved this state 
through self-mortification is said to be the pure, objective mirror of 
the world. On the other hand, it has been seen that objectivity is a 
state defined as the flourishing of the cerebral processes, and yet this 
is dependent upon the flourishing of the body as a whole. Thus, on 
Schopenhauer’s very own terms, the denial of the body would 
likely lead to dullness or idiocy, rather than objectivity. 

(2) On such a view all our actions (and thoughts) would still be 
necessitated by the state of the organism — though, as above, this is 
compatible with the achievement of objectivity — but the state of 
the organism would be a consummation of its whole past, that is, its 
biography. In this way Schopenhauer’s ‘extended conception of 
will’, as providing a view of actions emerging from an unconscious 
background, would provide a fruitful model for contemporary 
analysis, since it incorporates the theoretical background of 
psychoanalytic theory neglected by many, while providing a 
revised view of the role of consciousness in action. Moreover, the de 

facto unity (as opposed to the achieved one of acquired character) of 
the organism, or ‘intelligible character’, could then be seen, stripped 
of the pre-Darwinian view of nature, as the genetic makeup of the 
organism. This would allow for variation on the theme (that is the 
empirical character), and yet provide a real explanatory role for 
procreation, which, as noted in Section I, ironically has little role to 
play in generation when overshadowed by eternal forms. 


NOTES 


1. The following abbreviations for Schopenhawer’s works are used herein: 

WWR = The World as Will and Representation, trans. E.F.J. Payne (New York: 
Dover Publications, 1969), 2 vols. 

WN = On the Will in Nature. The relevant passages in the most readily available 
form are in DeWitt H. Parker, ed., Schopenhauer: Selections (New York: 
Scribner’s, 1956). Page references are to this volume. 

PP = Parerga and Paralipomena, trans. E.F.J. Payne (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1974), 2 vols. 

EFW = Essay on the Freedom of the Will, trans. Konstantin Kolenda (New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1960). 

2. G = Patrick Gardiner, Schopenhauer (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin, 
1967). 


SCHOPENHAUER’S AESTHETIC 
THEORY 
Israel Knox 


1. Basic Presuppositions of Schopenhauer’s Aesthetic 


ART is an escape, an interlude of peace; it is a transition from will to 
vision, from desire to contemplation. 


The Aesthetic Idea and Ideal. In the Sabbath of aesthetic contempla- 
tion the wheel of Ixion stands still, the sieve of the Danaides is put 
aside, the stone of Sisyphus is at rest, the agony of Tantalus is in. 
abeyance. In such a moment, a man has ceased tracing the reticula- 
tion of causal relationships — a tracing and a weaving having as its 
source and end a relation to his own will. He has become oblivious 
of his own selfhood. He is now the undimmed mirror of the object 
of perception. The distinctions between the subject, the object, and 
the process of perception are obliterated: they have become one. 
The subject of perception has become a pure subject of knowledge and 
the object of perception has become the idea of its species, and 
Schopenhauer suggests that this was running through Spinoza’s 
mind when. he wrote: Mens aeterna est, quatenus res sub aeternitatis 
specie concipit.* Schopenhauer says:? 


If, raised by the power of the mind, a man relinquishes the common way of looking 
at things. . . as if he thus ceases to consider the where, the when, the why, and the 
whither of things, and looks simply and solely at the what; if further, he does not 
allow abstract thought, the concepts of the reason, to take possession of his 
consciousness, but, instead of all this, gives the whole power of his mind to 
perception, sinks himself entirely in this, and lets his whole consciousness be filled 
with the quiet contemplation of the natural object actually present, whether a 
landscape, a tree, a mountain, a building, or whatever it may be. . . if thus the 
object has to such an extent passed out of all relation to something outside it; and 
the subject out of all relation to the will, then that which is so known is no longer 
the particular thing as such; but it is the Idea, the eternal form, the immediate 
objectivity of the will at this grade; and therefore, he who is sunk in this perception 
is no longer individual, for in such perception the individual has lost himself; but he 
is pure, will-less, painless, timeless subject of knowledge (p. 231). 


In this passage Schopenhauer’s philosophy of art is epitomized. It 
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is, therefore, vitally necessary to separate the chaff from the wheat, 
the baser metals from the pure unalloyed gold. Schopenhauer holds 
rightly that aesthetic vision pierces through the common way of 
looking at things to the very heart of being, that it is a contempla- 
tion of the eternal essences of things, that the object of aesthetic 
perception is liberated from all relations, that the consiousness of 
the beholder is wholly filled with it. But to Schopenhauer the 
termination of the aesthetic experience is a sense of truancy from 
life, a feeling of escape from reality, a flight from objects in their 
concrete, unimpeachable meanings and significance. But art is not 
transcendent to life, and the universal of art is not a substance 
accompanied by shadows. Art is a continuation and an intensifica- 
tion and a clarification of experience, and the universal of art is the 
intrinsically coherent, the immanently real, of things and emotions 
and thoughts. The consummation of the aesthetic experience is a 
deeper comprehension, a finer sensitivity, a subtler response, to the 
realities of the market place, of the gateway. The indispensable 
condition of all great art is the disinterestedness, the objectivity, the 
pure absorption in, the identification with, the qualities of the object 
of contemplation; but in Shelley’s and Arnold’s and Keat’s sense, 
that is, a disinterestedness flowing from a passionate interest in the 
unbeclouded truth of life, in ‘the agonies, the strife of human 
hearts’.* 

To Schopenhauer the holiness of art consists in the fact that it 
releases from the bondage of life, and the imperfection of art is due 
to the fact that it is only a tentative release. And in this process of 
aesthetic emancipation from the exigencies, from the thraldom of 
reality, there are two correlative elements: ‘In the aesthetical mode 
of contemplation we have found two inseparable constituent parts — 
the knowledge of the object, not as individual thing but as Platonic 
Idea, that is, as the enduring form of this whole species of things; 
and the self-consciousness of the knowing person, not as individual, 
but as pure, will-less subject of knowledge’ (p. 253). It follows that in 
the contemplation of the beauty of inorganic nature, of the veget- 
able worlds, of works of architecture, the element of will-less 
cognition, of the liberation of the subject of perception from his 
individuality, will be primary. This is owing to the fact that the 
Ideas thus apprehended are low grades of the objectivity of will, and 
lack significant content. In the aesthetic contemplation of animals 
and man, in nature and in art, the pleasure in the apprehension of the 
Idea will be primary — an Idea representing the highest grades of 
the objectivity of Will, profound and full of meaning. This concep- 
tion is reminiscent of Hegel, and the distinction between the two 
constituent parts in aesthetic perception — even if only for dialecti- 
cal purposes — is arbitrary, fanciful, and annuls Schopenhauer’s 
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thesis of the oneness of subject and object in aesthetic perception. 
Indeed, the consequences of this view — as with Hegel— are graver 
yet. To begin with it destroys the oneness of beauty, of aesthetic 
experience, since Schopenhauer is led to discard the doctrine that 
every aesthetic experience is unique, inimitable, final, a revelation 
of quality sui generis, and therefore judged only according to the 
intensity and clarity with which it apprehends that quality. Indeed, 
Schopenhauer, although opposed to the causal, spatial, and tem- 
poral dichotomizations of the world perpetrated by the intellect, 
imposes upon reality a series of qualitative gradations. He consid- 
ers, for example, architecture a lower art than painting or poetry or 
music because it deals with a lower grade of the objectivity of will. 
But the world of art is the world of omnis existentia est perfectio, and 
the arts are one in their revelation of life, each art having its own 
medium and material, its own defeats and triumphs. 

Yet Schopenhauer believes that everything may be, in some 
degree, beautiful. In what fashion then, does his conception differ 
from the Spinozistic omnis existentia est perfectio? He writes: 

Since, on the one hand, every given thing may be observed in a purely objective 
manner and apart from all relations; and since, on the other hand, thé will manifests 
itself in everything at some grade of its objectivity, so that everything is the 
expression of an Idea; it follows that everything is also beautiful (p. 271)... . But 
one thing is more beautiful than another, because it makes this pure objective 
contemplation easier, it lends itself to it, and, so to speak, even compels it, and then 
we call it very beautiful. This is the case sometimes because, as an individual thing, 
it expresses in its purity the Idea of its species by the very distinct, clearly defined, 
and significant relation of its parts, and also fully reveals the Idea through the 
completeness of all the possible expressions of its species united in it, so that it 
makes the transition from the individual thing to the Idea, and therefore also the 
condition of pure contemplation, very easy for the beholder. Sometimes this 
possession of special beauty in an object lies in the fact that the Idea itself which 
appeals to us in it is a high grade of the objectivity of the will, and therefore very 
significant and expressive. Therefore it is that man is more beautiful than all other 
objects, and the revelation of his nature is the highest aim of art. Human form and 


expression are the most important objects of plastic art, and human action the most 
important object of poetry (p. 272). 


In Schopenhauer’s view, hence, a thing is beautiful only as an 
expression of the Idea, of the species, of the will at a certain grade of 
objectification. It is beautiful relatively, with reference to the Idea of 
the class, of the order of reality, it represents; it is not, as with 
Spinoza, beautiful in its own right, as an expression of its own self, 
of its inalienable individuality. It isan example, a sample, a paragon, 
a distilled essence; it is not a qualitatively unique thing. 
Schopenhauer’s view accords with that of Keats and Spinoza on the 
selflessness, on the objectivity, of contemplation, on the whole- 
souled absorption in the object of vision; but with Schopenhauer, 
this vision does not issue from a love of life, from a longing for 
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beauty as humble reality, from a passionate desire to apprehend the 
qualities of experience, but flows from a feeling of disdain and is 
rooted in a wish to forget. It is a passing from the compulsions of 
everyday things and experience to the ivory tower, to the ‘golden 
dream” of essences, of iridescent Ideas, of a ‘disembodied joy’.® As 
with Kant, the tremendously important notion of beauty as ‘easy 
contemplation’ is divested of real significance. With Kant, the feel- 
ing of pleasure in the beautiful is derived from the perception of the 
harmonious consonance of the Understanding with the Imagina- 
tion without the aid of a concept, in the apprehension of the form of 
an object, apparently designed by God for such ‘easy’ contempla- 
tion. With Schopenhauer, beauty is the light of the Idea irradiating 
the particular object, and in its dazzling luminousness obscuring all 
individual traits and qualities, and pointing to the possibility of total 
release from the bondage of practical, particular, concrete reality to 
the peace and resignation that are Nirvana. Finally, it is curious to 
note that Schopenhauer is at one on a vital point with the archfiend 
of philosophy, with Hegel himself. Both eulogize the human face 
and form as the highest expression, in the one case, of the Absolute 
Idea; in the other, of the Cosmic Will. Indeed, there is cunning in the 
irrational universal will; in fact, it is like the blind prophet Teiresias 
in Sophocles’ tragedy, who yet could see more clearly than open- 
eyed Oedipus. There is then an optimistic teleology or a teleological 
optimism, on one issue, at least, in Schopenhauer. 

Schopenhauer described beauty to be the quality of the world 
when contemplated, apart from all willing, for its own sake. This 
accords with the view of Spinoza and Keats. But his conception of 
the beauty of things as the beauty of the Ideas (the species), and the 
beauty of Ideas as determined by their place in the hierarchy of the 
objectifications of the will, allies him with Ruskin. In addition, the 
positive and passionate character which Keats attributed to aesthet- 
ic contemplation as leading to, and not from, reality, as consummat- 
ing in an amor intellectualis Dei, in a chief intensity, was not in the 
stream of Schopenhauer’s thought. 

It is only by realizing the central role of the Idea in 
Schopenhauer’s aesthetic, that it is possible to see what he means by 
the Ideal in art: 

One would suppose that art achieved the beautiful by imitating nature . . . has 
nature ever produced a human being perfectly beautiful in all his parts? It has 
accordingly been thought that the artist must seek out the beautiful parts, distrib- 
uted among a number of different human beings, and out of them construct a 
beautiful whole; a perverse and foolish opinion (p. 286). . . . And in the true genius 
this anticipation is accompanied by so great a degree of intelligence that he 
recognizes the Idea in the particular thing, and thus, as it were, understands the 


half-uttered speech of nature, and articulates clearly what she only stammered forth. 
He expresses in the hard marble that beauty of form which in a thousand attempts 
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she failed to produce, he presents it to nature, saying as it were, to her, “That is what 
you wanted to say!’ . . . This anticipation is the Ideal. It is the Idea so far as it is 
knowna priori, at least half, and it becomes practical for art, because it corresponds 
to and completes what is given a posteriori through nature (p. 287). 


The Idea and the Ideal are then, as in Plato’s Meno, synonymous. 
The things of empirical reality can only approximate the Idea which 
is the Ideal, and cannot adequately embody or represent it. What is 
given a posteriori through nature is to Schopenhauer and to Plato — 
for the Meno and the Phaedrus complement each other in this — a 
half-truth, a reminiscence of the Ideal seen before experience as in a 
dream, as in a wonderful vision beyond, in the great adventure of 
the soul-charioteer with the two horses. Schopenhauer, conse- 
quently, rejects both the concept of imitation and the doctrines of 
idealization as enunciated by the critics of the Renaissance and the 
period of neo-classicism. In this he is right. But his rejection is not 
based on the clear fact that literal imitation implies a duplication of 
nature and an abstract idealization entails a denudation of nature; he 
is averse to them because phenomenal nature cannot be ideal, 
because the ideal surpasses nature, is transcendent to nature. Now 
art does complete nature, does penetrate to the ideal, but to an ideal 
that resides in nature, that is throbbingly real, that is the inner 
dialectic of experience, that is beautiful only in the sense that it is 
revealed and unravelled in its fundamental and essential verity. It is 
thus that Macbeth and Ghosts and Rodin’s Courtesan are beautiful. 
Indeed, in the contemplation of these, artist and beholder may say, 
‘This is what you are. You do not surpass nature. You are nature 
truly seen.’ 

Genius and Madness 

According to Schopenhauer, the capacity to apprehend the Idea, 
the Ideal, constitutes genius. For genius implies becoming a pure 
subject of knowledge, contemplating independently of the principle of 
sufficient reason the Ideas of things. This faculty must exist in a 
measure in all men, since it is the sine qua non for aesthetic enjoy- 
ment, for susceptibility to. beauty in art and in nature. But with 
most men, these sacred moments of disinterested beholding are 
rare; they subject their faculty of knowledge to the servitude of the 
will, they transform it into a lamp to lighten their feet. To the men 
of genius, the wise and emancipated, their faculty of intuitive 
knowledge is a sun illuminating the universe. Now with what 
holier oil could Schopenhauer, like Samuel in ancient Israel, have 
anointed these first kings of the world? But unhappily, like 
Samuel’s first anointed king of Israel, these chosen children of the 
earth are also doomed to suffer madness. By some strange paradox 
— or is it rather the logic of his irrationalism? — Schopenhauer is 
compelled to associate the man of genius with the madman: 
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We see, from what has been said, that the madman has a true knowledge of what is 
actually present, and also of certain particulars of the past, but that he mistakes the 
connection, the relations, and therefore falls into error and talks nonsense. Now 
this is exactly the point at which he comes into contact with the man of genius; for 
he also leaves out of sight the knowledge of the connection of things, since he 
neglects that knowledge of relations which conforms to the principle of sufficient 
reason, in order to see in things only their Ideas, and to seek to comprehend their 
true nature, which manifests itself to perception, and in regard to which one thing 
represents its whole species, in which way, as Goethe says, one case is valid for a 
thousand. The particular object of his contemplation, or the present which is 
perceived by him with extraordinary vividness, appear in so strong a light that the 
other links of the chain to which they belong are at once thrown into the shade, and 
this gives rise to phenomena which have long been recognized as resembling those 
of madness... . he therefore sees everywhere extremes... . he lacks soberness.. . . 
He knows the ideas completely but not the individuals (pp. 250-1). 


This is the tragic and inevitable result of a philosophy that con- 
siders art as antagonistic and superior to science. It is — with 
Schopenhauer, Bergson, Spengler — as insidious culturally, as the 
antithetical view which elevates science to a higher eminence than 
art — the view of Plato, Vico, Leibniz, Wolff, Baumgarten. 
Schopenhauer opposes the Idea to the concept, divorces art from 
any relationship with the principle of sufficient reason, and discov- 
ers, in consequence, that his genius is a madman. Surely, art and 
science are different and distinct spiritual activities, but are not, by 
that token, antithetical. Both are rooted in life; both grow out of 
life; science, to become a practical manipulation and a theoretical 
comprehension of the quantitative aspect of nature; art, to become a 
concrete clarification and a lucent apprehension of the qualitative 
meanings of nature. Art is the qualitative apprehension of the 
quantitative, the conceptual, the causal, in nature; it is the law of 
sufficient reason experienced as authentic reality. It follows, then, as 
is quite evident, that the genius is not a madman, that he too 
operates with the laws of cause and effect in the processes of 
selecting, arranging, and organizing his materials, and employing, 
controlling, mastering his medium; that he is lucidly sane, aware, 
thinking ardently and long, seeing deeply and wisely, exercising the 
imaginative reason. He deals with concepts, but they are immanent 
concretely in his work of art; he possesses superb intelligence, not 
expressed in general formulae, but in the life he profoundly and 
coherently depicts. If the man of genius and the madman converge 
in their freedom from the law of sufficient reason, in their ignorance 
of, or ineptness for, empirical reality, in their extremeness and lack 
of soberness — where is to be found that fundamentum differentionis 
which transforms the one into a genius and the other into a lunatic? 
Where is to be discovered the reason for scientific genius, that is, for 
genius in the realm of concepts, of causality? The fundamentum 
differentionis resides precisely in the fact that the genius in art is 
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supremely sane and supremely sensitive to the qualities of experi- 
ence. He is so sane and sensitive that he knows quite seriously (but 
not literally: that is the fundamentum differentionis of the madman) 
that a metaphor is that quality, that it is the crystallized quintessence 
of an experience which can be scientifically described in terms of 
cause and effect; and he avails himself sanely of the laws of cause and 
effect to express that quality in a metaphor which will render it 
perspicuous, diaphanous, and apprehensible as an experiential 
meaning. That the genius is often capricious, that he lacks soberness 
at times, that he seems to be maladjusted, is frequently, although 
not necessarily, true. In any event, it is not the lamentable effect of a 
sort of madness, but is the laudable result of a deep sensitivity, a 
clear sight, in a sadly disordered world. In a profound sense, as 
Shelley pointed out, the great artist is always more self-integrated, 
more finely organized with reference — not to Schopenhauer’s 
empyrean of Ideas — but to stark, diurnal reality. 

Schopenhauer is unduly emphasizing, indeed, is reducing ad 
absurdum, an element in aesthetic experience which is present there 
more potently than in any other kind of experience. It is the element 
of ‘inspiration’, of the sudden and luminous perception of the 
quality of a thing that cannot be described, explained, formulated, 
but can be most felicitously rendered in a metaphor — a metaphor 
which seems to defy the logical laws of identity and contradiction. 
But it must be remembered that in an authentic work of art the 
metaphor clarifies the experience and not the experience the 
metaphor; that is, the experience is not chosen deliberately as mater- 
ial for a metaphor. It is not less logical to say with Wordsworth that 
Lucy is ‘as fair as a star when only one is shining in the sky’ — than it 
is to say with the politician that ‘if George Washington were alive he 
would be opposed to the League of Nations’ — since both aid in the 
clarification of'a present experience. Both are intrinsically part of the 
present experience and it is the total present experience that is A and 
cannot be B. 

The artist’s wonderful capacity to seize and communicate in 
words, melody, colour, or marble, the qualities of nature without 
‘knowledge’ — as Plato protested — of their scientific character, has 
led many to speak of the artist as a vessel of inspiration, as a 
‘madman’. Obviously there is an element of truth in this tradition 
which Schopenhauer inordinately emphasized. But the absence of 
order and connection which Schopenhauer assigns to the aesthetic 
experience is rather characteristic of the dream-experience. A 
dream is subjective and in it ‘the time is' out of joint’,® but what 
Richards says of the poet is true of all artists. He writes that ‘the 
availability of his past experience is the first characteristic of the 
poet. The second is his normality.” If the aesthetic experience is to 
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be compared to a dream-experience, it must be borne in mind, as 
Lamb pointed out, that ‘the poet dreams awake. He is not possessed 
by his subject, but has dominion over it. ... He ascends the 
empyrean of heaven and is not intoxicated.’® 

Art and science are different — as Schopenhauer maintains — but 
difference in method and aim does not imply antithesis. Both art 
and science are products of the creative intelligence, in which 
reason, imagination, sense, and intuition are comprised. The dis- 
tinction is one of emphasis. The aesthetic process is guided by the 
imaginative reason and the scientific process is directed by the 
abstractive reason. Both art and science — the category of quality 
and the category of quantity — have their origin in experience, and 
are, in effect, a continuation and completion of nature. The provi- 
sional character of science is no disparagement and no diminution 
of its worth and importance. It is a result of the fact that science isa 
mathematical-conceptual formulation of the underlying quantita- 
tive invariants and relationships subsisting in the flux of 
phenomena. Inevitably, a revision and expansion in a scientific 
universe of discourse, involves a new and more inclusive formula- 
tion which invalidates the one it supersedes as an instrument of 
theoretic comprehension and of practical control. But the preceding 
knowledge is either directly incorporated or indirectly contribu- 
tory to the cumulative scientific heritage. The character of perma- 
nence which some works of art possess is due to the fact that they are 
an intuitive-imaginative concretization of the qualitative aspect of 
nature. But art, too, has a history. It was thus that Arnold valued the 
great art of the Greeks and yet felt that it was adequate to their needs 
and could not fulfil all of our spiritual demands.?® 

Schopenhauer’s doctrine of ‘madness’ or ‘inspiration’ as a distinc- 
tive trait of aesthetic genius, complemented by the sharp antithesis 
between art and science, is a particular menace at present. In a 
disorganized, groping, changing world, poetry — nay, all art — is 
indeed, in part, ‘our stay and consolation’.'® That stay and consola- 
tion it can be, provided its rationality and its intelligibility are fully 
recognized and acknowledged. 


2. The Specific Arts 


Art releases from the thraldom of desire. Art induces a mood of 
calm, serene, will-less contemplation. The source of art is the 
knowledge of Ideas; the aim of art is the communication of this 
knowledge. Art is an emancipation from the world of the principle 
of sufficient reason, of spatial and temporal multiplicity. In what 
way, then, do the individual arts perform this function, achieve this 
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end? It has been seen that Schopenhauer arranges the arts in a 
hierarchy; and their value is determined on the basis of the grades of 
objectification of the will which they manifest and express. Like 
Hegel, Schopenhauer is aware of the importance of the material of 
the specific arts. The arts reproduce the Ideas, the recurrent univer- 
sals, the frozen eternalities, and they are sculpture or painting, 
poetry or music, according to what their material is. The material 
and the grade of Idea are attuned to each other, there is a ‘pre- 
established harmony’ between them. 


Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture 

Of architecture Schopenhauer says, ‘Properly speaking, the con- 
flict between gravity and rigidity is the sole aesthetic material of 
architecture; its problem is to make this conflict appear with perfect 
distinctness in a multitude of different ways’ (p. 277)... . Architec- 
ture does not affect us merely mathematically, but also dynami- 
cally, and. . . what speaks to us through it, is not mere form and 
symmetry, but rather those fundamental forces of nature, those first 
Ideas, those lowest grades of the objectivity of will’ (p. 279). The 
end of architecture is to manifest the permanent qualities of matter, 
its everlasting structures; architecture brings to light the very qual- 
ities of its material: rigidity, gravity, cohesion. Schopenhauer is, 
therefore, at one with Plotinus,** with Bacon,” in his rejection of 
symmetry as the criterion of architectural beauty — of beauty, in 
general. In his theory of the dynamic effect of architecture upon the 
beholder, he distinctly anticipates the contemporary empathy (Ein- 
fihlung) theory. Schopenhauer’s grave error and grave injustice to 
the art of architecture consists in his limitation of its end to the mere 
expression of these ‘first Ideas’, these ‘lowest grades of the objectiv- 
ity of will’ — the mythical conflict between rigidity and gravity. 
Architecture, like every other art, beginning with a broad universal 
quality autochthonous to, and inseparable from, the material and 
medium it employs, goes on to express a multitude of qualities in 
nature and to evoke a multitude of emotions in man. It manifests 
stresses and strains and yet cohesion, gravity, and light. The pro- 
vince of architecture is not the ‘first Ideas’, the ‘lowest grades’, but 
the wonderful interplay of gravity and rigidity as a pattern and form 
for a myriad qualities and feelings. Architecture exhibits the stabil- 
ity and permanence, the cohesionyand endurance of things, the 
utilization of the forces of nature in behalf of beauty, of human 
happiness, of the fulfilment of human needs. 

As to painting and sculpture, Schopenhauer writes: 


. . Buta far higher grade is revealed by animal painting and sculpture (p. 283)... . 
The great problem of historical painting and sculpture is to express directly and for 
perception the Idea in which the will reaches the highest grade of its objectification 
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(p. 284). ... Human beauty is an objective expression, which means the fullest 
objectification of will at the highest grade at which it is knowable, the Idea of man 
in general, completely expressed in the sensible form (p. 285). 


The accents of Hegel are here unmistakable. Not only is human 
beauty, the human face and form, the expression of the highest 
grade of the objectivity of will; it is the Idea expressed in sensible 
form. 


Poetry 

Turning to poetry, Schopenhauer speaks of it in glowing words: 
*. .. Whoever desires to know man in his inner nature, identical in 
all its phenomena and developments, to know him according to the 
Idea, will find that the works of the great, immortal poet present a 
far truer, more distinct picture, than the historians can ever give’ (p. 
318). This passage is reminiscent of Aristotle. But it is not Aristo- 
tle’s view of poetry that Schopenhauer espouses. And the cause is to 
be sought in the irremediable cleavage he has made between the 
percept and the concept. Schopenhauer had rightly extruded alle- 
gory from the realms of the graphic and plastic arts, for ‘An allegory 
is a work of art which means something different from what it 
represents’ (p. 306). He had comdemned allegory as an end foreign 
to the work of art, as an aesthetic transgression committed by those 
for whom art holds little or no appeal, as a subsumption of the work 
of art under an external concept. He had not minced words and 
defined symbolism in art as a degenerate allegory, that is, as an 
adventitious, arbitrary, and conventional association of signs and 
things signified, of a concept and a representation. But with refer- 
ence to poetry he uses the word allegory in an odd manner, and 
counsels its use: ‘In poetry . . . the conception is the material, the 
immediately given, and therefore we may very well leave it, in 
order to call up perceptions which are quite different, and in which 
the end is reached. Many a conception or abstract thought . . . is 
often made perceptible by means of some example which is sub- 
sumed under it. This takes place in every trope, every metaphor, 
simile, parable, and allegory. ... Therefore, in the arts which 
employ language as their medium, similes and allegories are of 
striking effect’ (p. 310). 

After all, Schopenhauer is loyal to the German metaphysical 
tradition; it is bone of his bone and blood of his blood. Poetry is, to 
him, an illustration of a concept extraneous to the poem; a 
metaphor is, in that sense, an allegory. He thinks that Cervantes’ 
image of sleep as ‘a mantle that covers all mankind’ is very beautiful, 
is a striking expression of a concept, an allegory of the thought that 
sleep liberates us from spiritual and physical suffering. He cites Don 
Quixote and Gulliver’s Travels as exemplifications of his theory. It is 
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the old-new fallacy of considering a metaphor as a second way of 
saying something, of separating the image from the idea, the per- 
cept from the concept, the emotion from the thought. It denotes a 
failure to discern in the poem the integration of form and content, 
the expression of qualitative experience with its inseparable values 
and its concrete meanings. Don Quixote and Gulliver’s Travels, too, 
must contain all their philosophical implications intrinsically, and 
these implications must be inextricably inwoven in their revelations 
of life. As works of art these books, and as characters these men, do 
not point to any external concepts. They are not allegories or 
symbols of something else. They are themselves, their own experi- 
ences, their own hopes, ideals, aspirations. Unless this is granted, a 
reductio ad absurdum is inevitable: any pretension to literary art may 
then be defended as an accomplished masterpiece on the ground 
that it points to an important and exalted external concept, that it is a 
percept subsumed under a concept. The fallacy in this kind of 
reasoning has been clearly shown by A.C. Bradley:** 


Poetry in this matter is not, as good critics of painting and music often affirm, 
different from the other arts; in all of them the content is one thing with the form. 
What Beethoven meant by his symphony, or Turner by his picture, was not 
something which you can name, but the picture and the symphony. Meaning they 
have, but what meaning can be said in no language but their own: and we know 
this, though some strange delusion makes us think the meaning has less worth 
because we cannot put it into words. Well, it is just the same with poetry. But 
because poetry is words, we vainly fancy that some other words than its own will 
express its meaning. And they will do so no more— or, if you like to speak loosely, 
only a trifle more— than words will express the meaning of the Dresden Madonna. 


The allegorical explanation is an alien imposition and incrusta- 
tion upon the poem whose substance differs in kind from the 
substance and quality of poetic experience. The true poet speaks to 
us in the universal language of the heart, in words, quick, immedi- 
ate, throbbing with the pulse of life and tremulous with the quality 
and overtones of experience. The less artificially symbolic the word 
is, the more nearly it is released from the nebulous abstractions and 
connotations of ordinary speech — the more uniquely and fully 
does it flower into the lovely rendition of an experience. A 
metaphor is not — as Dante and Schopenhauer thought — a 
‘rhetorical figure’, a ‘cloak’ veiling some hidden allegorical secret, 
nor is it a second way of saying something. It is a sacred rite,.a holy 
moment when the mind becomes:aware of, becomes one with, an 
imaginative beauty, when it pierces to the heart of some living 
thing. Of poetry, it may be said what Professor Woodbridge says of 
love; for poetry turns experience, as love turns the body, into a 
lovely metaphor*® 


to carry over from the wonderful world of ‘P and ‘Thou’ — thy soul and mine — 
meanings which miraculously transform the acts they celebrate. With love, inti- 
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macy cannot be too intimate, for intimacy has become a sacrament. The spectator 
must worship, or, like Acteon, be turned into a chased and hounded thing. All this, 
with love; without it, all the glory’s gone. Intimacy becomes then a thing for ribald 
laughter, for moral condemnation, or for aesthetic disgust. 


The concentrated beauty of poetic metaphor is dispersed and the 
intensity of its light fades when it ceases to be the metaphor, the 
revelation of experience, and becomes the sign and symbol, the 
cloak and mantle for an alien and transcendent concept. It is rightly 
then a thing to be laughed at by the Philistine, to be denounced by 
the moralist, to be scoffed at by the logician and grammarian. But if 
the metaphor is the interfusion of percept and concept — as body 
and spirit are one in love — if it is the imaginative apprehension of 
the quality of a thing or an experience, then the rhythm and music 
of the poem are as inseparable from the metaphor as the reverbera- 
tions of emotion and the movement of thought are inseparable 
from the experience the complete poem exultantly expresses. 


Tragedy 

Schopenhauer thinks that the highest poetical art is tragedy. It is a 
representation of the terrible side of life, of the unbiquitous conflict 
of the will with itself at the highest levels of its objectivity: 

It sees through the form of the phenomenon, the principium individuationis. The 
egoism which rests on this perishes with it, so that now the motives that were so 
powerful before have lost their might, and instead of them the complete know- 
ledge of the nature of the world, which has a quieting effect on the will, produces 
resignation, the surrender not merely of life, but of the very will to live. Thus we 
see in tragedies the noblest men, after long conflict and suffering, at last renounce 
the ends they have so keenly followed, and all the pleasures of life for ever, or else 
freely and joyfully surrender life itself (p. 327). 


Tragedy is the suffering of men; it is a division in the substance of 
the world, in the will; it is an internecine struggle among its 
phenomena. Tragedy proceeds from man, that is, from his destiny; 
but also from chance and error, from those conditions and circum- 
stances, which bring about irrationally the eventuation of this des- 
tiny.*® Schopenhauer’s view of tragedy is simpler and truer than 
Hegel’s; it is less metaphysical. It is the acknowledgement of life as 
tragic, as a conflict and strife of will, that is, empirically speaking, as 
a clash and collision of human emotions, instincts, desires, ambi- 
tions, hatreds and loves. The reconciliation of tragedy, the peace 
and quietude it offers, are born of vision and comprehension, of a 
clear penetration to the heart of being, to the tragic essence of the 
universe. In the wake of such reconciliation, selfishness deliquesces, 
frail little ambitions and their concomitant passions and delusions 
vanish. 

Schopenhauer scornfully contemns the moralistic notions of po- 
etic justice: ‘The demand for so-called poetical justice rests on an 
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entire misconception of the nature of tragedy, and, indeed, of the 
nature of the world itself? (p. 328). And surely Schopenhauer is 
right. Only he does not perceive that therein is concealed the 
significant ethical value of tragedy — that it is not the falsification of 
reality, the withdrawal, the resignation, from life, but the clarified 


comprehension of reality, the clarified and purified participation in 
life. 


Music 

To Schopenhauer the art of arts is music. It does not — as the other 
arts do— merely manifest the Ideas, that is, the objectifications, of 
the will. It is a direct expression of the will; it is the systole and 
diastole of the heart of the universe. Music does not represent; it 
does not contemplate; it is the will become audible; it is the inmost 
metaphysical reality of the cosmos proclaiming in irresistible, in 
bitter-sweet melody, its essential being. The world is as much 
embodied music as it is embodied will: 

. . . This is why the effect of music is so much more powerful and penetrating than 
that of the other arts, for they speak only of shadows, but it speaks of the thing itself 
(p. 333)... . . Therefore it has always been said that music is the language of feeling 
and of passion, as words are the language of reason (pp. 335-6). . . . But it must: 
never be forgotten. . . . that music has no direct, but merely an indirect relation to 
them, for it never expresses the phenomenon, but only the inner nature, the 
in-itself of all phenomena, the will itself. It does not therefore express this or that 
particular and definite joy, this or that sorrow, or pain, or horror, or delight, or 
merriment, or peace of mind; but joy, sorrow, pain, horror, delight, merriment, 
peace of mind themselves, to a certain extent in the abstract, their essential nature, 
without accessories, and therefore without their motives. Yet we completely 
understand them in this extracted quintessence (p. 338). 


Music peals forth the metaphysics of our own being, the cres- 
cendo, the climax, the crises, the resolutions, of our own striving, 
impetuosity, peace, and the retardations and accelerations, the surg- 
ing and passivity, the power and the silence of things. The emotions 
of music are the essential, timeless feeling-patterns of life: joy, 
sorrow, longing — in their vast, elemental, plaintive threnodies. 
Indeed, Aristotle, too, had spoken of music as the most representa- 
tive of the arts, as the very reproduction of human emotion. And 
Lotze, after Schopenhauer, divined in the movement of tones the 
incessant and imperious movements of the cosmos, the goings on 
of the world, the drama of nature. j 

Schopenhauer adds that the appeal of music is to pure emotion: 


The unutterable depth of all music by virtue of which it floats through our 
consciousness as the vision of a paradise firmly believed in yet ever distant from us, 
and by which also it is so fully understood and yet so inexplicable, rests on the fact 
that it restores to us all the emotions of our inmost nature, but entirely without 
reality and far removed from their pain (p. 341). 
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It was a profound insight that prompted Schopenhauer to emphas- 
ize the lack of emotional definiteness, of specific content in music; 
but it was the exigency of his philosophy that compelled him 
therefore to deny to music contact with humble reality. The sac- 
rifice of definiteness in music is not made upon the altar of a false 
god — the god who commands flight from authentic experience. It 
is a sacrifice in the sanctuary of life. The very consolation of music, 
the very thing which explains the cause of its universal appeal — 
aside from physiological reasons — or rather upon the basis of 
physiological reasons — is the fact that it allows, as no other art 
does, the recipient to become a creator, to invest the feeling-pattern 
of music with the immediate, irrefragable content of his own mood, 
of his own being; the joy floating through the consciousness 
becomes a specific individual joy, and the sorrow a definite, per- 
sonal sorrow, and the line of demarcation between life and music is 
obliterated. Music, like all art, in its own supreme fashion consum- 
mates and clarifies and organizes experience and renders it nearer to 
the heart’s desire. 

Schopenhauer’s treatment of music is surely one of the triumphs 
of his book. His prose, liquid and melodious throughout, becomes 
fuller, reverberates more deeply, when he speaks of music. It is 
regrettable that he should not have seen fit to view all the other arts, 
too, as direct revelations of will, that is, of reality. He had repudi- 
ated all theories of art as imitation. Such a view, of course, would 
have been in flagrant contradiction to the substance of his aesthetic, 
which defined beauty as the quality of the world when contemp- 
lated, apart from all willing, for its own sake. He should have 
realized that all genuine art is a direct and luminous expression of 
will, of reality, of human emotion, of love, hope, desire, and not a 
mere manifestation of the intermediary Ideas. 


NOTES 


1. Book V, Prop. 31, Scholium. 

. All references are to the Haldane translation. Page numbers are inserted in 
parentheses. 

. Keats, Sleep and Poetry, lines 123-4. 

From a comment by Keats on Shakespeare. 

. From Shelley’s To a Skylark. 

. Hamlet, I.v.189. 

Pp. 190-1. 

. Round Table, p. 232 (London, 1903). ; 

. In Function of Criticism and in the essay on Wordsworth. 

. From Arnold’s Study of Poetry. 

. Plotinus, VI, 7.22: ‘Beauty is that which irradiates symmetry rather than 
symmetry itself and is that which truly calls out love.’ 
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12. Bacon in the essay on Beauty: ‘I think a painter may make a better face than ever 
was; but he must do it by a kind of felicity (as a musician that maketh an 
excellent air in music) and not by rule.’ 

13. From the lecture ‘Poetry for Poetry’s Sake’ in Oxford Lectures on Poetry (p. 25). 

14. Epistle XI, 7. Dante says a poem may have four ascending meanings: literal, 
allegorical, moral, anagogic. It is thus ‘polysemous’. 

15. Son of Apollo, pp. 177-8. 

16. The sublime enters into tragedy when we are lifted above ourselves and our 
strife with nature. Sublimity is intensified and accentuated Beauty. In sublim- 
ity the intellect is violently cleaved from the will and the peace of resignation is 
achieved. 


SCHOPENHAUER ON DEATH, 
SUICIDE AND 
SELF-RENUNCIATION * 
Michael Fox 


IT is a commonplace in our ‘modern’ era that death is a subject 
suppressed or even repressed from awareness by strong taboos 
which ultimately have a psychological origin in anxiety about our 
mortality. Some contemporary thinkers — notably Heidegger — 
have insisted that we courageously face death, and indeed, that each 
of us achieves meaning and authenticity in existence only to the 
extent that he fully and honestly integrates the fact of human 
mortality into his everyday awareness and attitudes toward living. 
Some psychologists and self-styled ‘thanotologists’, meanwhile, 
inform us that a ‘death awareness movement’ is now enfolding us: 
taboos against discussing death, dying, associated fears and ethical 
issues, the care of the terminally ill, and related problems are begin- 
ning to yield to a more open and healthy recognition that death is a 
natural part of the life and growth process. Thus is Western 
thought obliged to rediscover what it had gone to great lengths to 
forget, and what had once been a central concern of Socrates, Plato, 
Epicurus, Epictetus, Seneca, Montaigne, and other philosophers. 
From the Stoics until Heidegger, no one wrote more profoundly 
or at greater length about death than Schopenhauer. His reflections 
on death are significant for several reasons, among them being his 
continuity with these early thinkers; but more specifically the fol- 
lowing points are noteworthy: the intimate connection that exists 
between his metaphysical theory of the world as will and his views 
on death and dying; his non-theistic treatment of the problem of 
consolation in the face of death; his grasp of the psychological 
sources of the fear of death; his bold confrontation of the question of 
suicide; and his depiction of a way of salvation from the ceaseless 
striving, pain and frustration characterisitc of the world as will — a 
final escape from willing, and consequently from the fear of death 
and dying, by means of self-renunciation. It would not be an 


* This essay was written especially for this collection. 
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exaggeration to say that death is the phenomenon which ultimately 
preoccupied Schopenhauer, the hub of the wheel from which all of 
his various doctrines radiate like spokes. His constant affirmation of 
the will to live, of the self-preservation of each species, and of the 
‘indestructibility of our true nature’ can only be understood as so 
many ways of divesting death ofits sting, while still acknowledging 
fully the finitude of human existence. Schopenhauer was even 
prepared to generalize in this vein about all philosophy: 

Death is the true inspiring genius, or the muse of philosophy. . . . Indeed without 
death men would scarcely philosophize. . . . 

The brute lives without a proper knowledge of death; therefore the individual 
brute enjoys directly the absolute imperishableness of the species, for it is only 
conscious of itself as endless. In the case of men the terrifying certainty of death 
necessarily entered with reason. But as everywhere in nature with every evil a 
means of cure, or at least some compensation, is given, the same reflection which 
introduces the knowledge of death also assists us to metaphysical points of view, 
which comfort us concerning it, and of which the brute has no need and is 
incapable. All religious and philosophical systems are principally directed to this 
end, and are thus primarily the antidote to the certainty of death, which the 
reflective reason produces out of its own means. (WWI, III, 249)? 


The confidence with which Schopenhauer assessed his own con- 
tribution to philosophy can and should be seen as giving expres- 
sion, in part, to his satisfaction at having overcome the fear of death 
through systematic, rational reflection. 

Of the many evils that beset man in this ‘worst of all possible 
worlds’ (ibid. 395), the greatest is that of death, Schopenhauer avers. 
Hence the greatest fear is the fear of death. However, one can only 
hold this fear at bay by denying death or by entertaining false hopes 
for a glorious afterlife; it can be overcome only when one acquires the 
insight and the frame of mind that result from the realization that 
death means nothing to him. Fear of death is man’s natural state and 
is ‘independent of all knowledge’ and ‘only the reverse side of the 
will to live’ (ibid. 251). It is thus part of man’s basic existential 
condition, and therefore a potential source of psychological instabil- 
ity, or what R.D. Laing calls ‘ontological insecurity’.* To avoid this 
outcome man engages in a variety of activities, most notably, as we 
have just seen, religious and philosophical system-building. 

In order to appreciate why death is not to be feared, one must of 
course first understand what death is, and more important ‘still, 
what it is not. On this Schopenhauer had much to say which is of 
considerable interest in itself, but which also throws important light 
on his views concerning suicide and self-renunciation. 

According to Schopenhauer, everything that exists is a manifes- 
tation of the will to live, whether it be of an inanimate or animate 
nature, or man himself. Indeed, Schopenhauer always insisted that 
nature should be comprehended by simple extension from what is 
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ultimately and best known about man. Since man knows himself 
alone as both idea and will, and in his inmost moments knows 
himself to be nothing but will, so must this insight apply to the 
entire non-human sphere as well. Everything of which we are 
cognizant through sense-experience is known to us directly only as 
idea. But we may (and must) infer that the underlying reality of the 
world is will, as in the case of ourselves, of whom we are also aware 
through sense-experience as idea. 

For what other kind of existence or reality should we attribute to the rest of the 
material world? Whence should we take the elements out of which we construct 
such a world? Besides will and idea nothing is known to us or thinkable. . . . Thus 
if we hold that the material world is something more than merely our idea, we 
must say that besides being idea, that is, in itselfand according to its inmost nature, 
it is that which we find immediately in ourselves as will. (WWI, I, 136; 
Schopenhauer’s emphasis) 


The intimate knowledge of man’s essential nature as will which we 
all possess, whether we articulate it to ourselves or not, and the 
inferential link by means of which Schopenhauer establishes the 
metaphysical continuity between man and the rest of the world, 
provide part of the groundwork for his discussion of death. The 
second, equally important component is his peculiar doctrine of the 
Platonic Ideas. Schopenhauer’s introduction of Platonic Ideas into 
his metaphysics seems arbitrary at best; it is one of the ingredients of 
his thought that strikes me as least satisfactory, and is to a large 
degree responsbile for giving his system the appearance of being a 
hybrid that suffers from an inexcusably careless job of grafting. The 
Platonic Ideas would surely be the first casualty of Occam’s Razor, 
were it applied with any vigour at all to Schopenhauer’s system. 
Nevertheless, the Ideas play a crucial role in the system.* Scho- 
penhauer proclaims that for every species there is a separate Platonic 
Idea which stands in a hierarchy of such Ideas, ranked in accordance 
with their ‘degrees of objectification of the will’, qualities which 
nowhere receive clear explication by him. As in Plato’s theory of 
Forms, it is the Ideas which abide and in relation to which all 
individual things are mere evanescent shadows. We cling to our 
belief in the ultimate irreducibility of individuals only because as 
knowing subjects we are in thrall to the principium individuationis. 
But the perspicacious philosopher sees that 


. . it is not the individual, but only the species that Nature cares for, and for the 
preservation of which she so earnestly strives, providing for it with the utmost 
prodigality through the vast surplus of the seed and the great strength of the 
fructifying impulse. The individual, on the contrary, neither has nor can have any 
value for Nature, . . . and hence it is not only exposed to destruction in a thousand 
ways by the most insignificant accident, but originally destined for it, and con- 
ducted towards it by Nature herself from the moment it has served its end of 
maintaining the species. (ibid. 356; cf. 425)* 
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In this context, death can be seen as the inevitable, predestined 
outcome, once the individual has contributed to the survival of the 
species. Though death means the cessation of brain activity® and 
thus consciousness, as well as the loss of one’s individuality and the 
dissolution of the body, the life of nature goes on unceasingly. 
Therefore, from the standpoint of nature as a whole, the purpose of 
the species is to perpetuate itself and nothing more. The immanent 
teleology of nature concerns the flourishing of all species in their 
phenomenal form, thereby assuring that the great chain of being 
will remain unbroken. (The Ideas of all species of course are eternal 
and unchanging.) 

Since there corresponds to man a Platonic Idea, and since man is 
the being most capable of self-consciousness and rational thought, 
Schopenhauer holds that anyone ought to be able to reflect upon his 
situation and apprehend that he participates in the immortality of 
nature by virtue of the survival of the species which he helps to 
assure by procreation. Every living being is part of a perpetual cycle 
of creation and destruction. Just as birth is not an absolute begin- 
ning — for what is born is latently contained in the seeds carried by 
its progenitors — so death is not the total annihilation of a being; 
since the seed it carries insures it continuity in the lives of succeed- 
ing generations. 

Schopenhauer did not, however, attribute continuity and hence, 
indestructibility, only to the species, or ascribe it solely to the 
procreative process. Rather, procreation is but the phenomenal 
manifestation of the self-perpetuation of will. It is because will is 
ultimately real and indestructible that all things are likewise, in their 
essential or true nature (that is, as will). It is this continuity that assures 
our survival after death. We survive not as persons, souls, individu- 
als, or bodies, but as will, as indistinguishable quanta of ‘the inde- 
structible primary being that objectifies itself in every existing 
thing... .” (PP, 2, 278) — just what in life, were it not for the illusion 
wrought by the principium individuationis, we would understand 
ourselves to be. | 

Schopenhauer cautions his readers to distinguish carefully bet- 
ween the doctrine of metempsychosis, or the transmigration of 
souls, which he associates with Brahmanism, and that of ‘paling- 
enesis’, or the dissolution and reconstitution of the individual, 
which he identifies with his own view. Both doctrines, he asserts, 
are to be found in Buddhism, the former being its ‘exoteric’ 
approach toward the problem of death, and the latter, its ‘esoteric’ 
and more demanding theory. Schopenhauer regards palingenesis as 
‘very much in agreement with my doctrine of the metaphysical 
permanence of the will in spite of the intellect’s physical constitu- 
tion and fleeting nature in keeping therewith’ (ibid. 276-7), or as one 
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might better say, because of the intellect’s physical nature. Since 
mind, and consequently personhood and selfhood are physiological 
concepts for Schopenhauer, there is no meaning to talk about an 
individual’s survival of the death of his body, and hence, no sense to 
be found in the traditional Judaeo-Christian notion of immortality. 
The same may be said for other conceptions of individual survival 
stemming from rival traditions. We can entertain no hope of the 
truth of metempsychosis, reincarnation, a heavenly afterlife, or 
pantheism, all of which are empty doctrines purveyed by self- 
interested priests, the ‘monopolists and farmers-general’ (WWI, II, 
362) of man’s basic metaphysical need. Such views — and indeed 
theistic religion in general — survive only because of the hope for 
immortality that they hold out to the eager and spiritually needy 
masses of men. Schopenhauer adds, “But if one could prove that 
continued existence after death is incompatible with the existence of 
gods. . . they would soon sacrifice the gods to their own immortal- 
ity and become zealous for Atheism’ (ibid. 361), an outcome it is 
clear he would have welcomed. 

The doctrine of palingenesis, as promulgated by Schopenhauer, 

is indeed difficult to comprehend, and there is more than one lacuna 
in his account. According to the theory, after death each individual 
returns to the cauldron of primal ‘stuff’ (will) from whence we all 
come. And everything new that arises springs from this same 
reservoir. Humans therefore not only beget and pass themselves on 
in the form of new humans, but also survive in the sense that the 
primal will which manifests itself in them remains to re-manifest 
itself in still other phenomena of the universe as well, both animate 
and inanimate. Though Schopenhauer speaks of palingenesis as the 
‘disintegration and new formation of the individual’ (PP, 2, 276), 
one’s indestructibility by death is not restricted to the results of 
procreation (otherwise, contrary to what Schopenhauer claims, 
only those who bear children would have an imperishable essential 
nature), but also extends to the unity with all of nature which his 
conception of the world as will implies. But in spite of this, 
Schopenhauer still seems to introduce the very notion of personal 
survival of death he had been at such pains to banish in making the 
basic distinction between metempsychosis and palingenesis. For he 
writes that’ 
.. . every animal standing before us in the prime of life seems to exclaim to us: 
‘Why do you complain of the fleeting nature of all those who are alive? How could 
I exist if all those of my species who existed before me had not died?’ Accordingly, 
however much the plays and masks may change on the world’s stage, the actors in 
all of them remain the same. (ibid.) 


He then adds, in a passage strikingly reminiscent of the words 
concerning eternal recurrence put into Zarathustra’s mouth by 
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Nietzsche:® 


We sit together, talk, and excite one another; eyes gleam and voices grow louder. 
Thousands of years ago, others sat in just the same way; it was the same and they 
were the same. It will be just the same thousands of years hence. The contrivance 
that prevents us from becoming aware of this is time. (ibid.) 


Schopenhauer fails to indicate here (or elsewhere) why, if the 
impersonal forces of palingenesis are steadily at work, individual 
human beings should, after perishing, be reconstituted in such a 
way as to participate in the being of other humans. That is, he offers 
no reason why the quanta of will that achieve phenomenal manifes- 
tation in human body-mind complexes should, except by the mer- 
est of chances, achieve subsequent phenomenal manifestation in 
human form, rather than in some other. Of course Schopenhauer 
did claim that what happens in nature is ‘through and through 
nothing else than the constant change of matter in the fixed perma- 
nence of form; and [that] this is what constitutes the transitoriness 
of the individual and the permanence of the species’ (WWI, I, 357). 
However, the ‘fixed permanence of form’ does not entail the com- 
partmentalization of the unformed or preformed primal energy or 
will of the universe. But this is precisely what appears to be entailed 
when he speaks of the reconstitution of the individual; for how else 
would that quantum of will that represents someone become ‘recy- 
cled’ into another human form? Must it not remain ‘idling’, as it 
were, awaiting this reconstitution; and is this not contrary to the 
notion of will as amorphous? 

It might be suggested that the answer to this criticism is to be 
found in Schopenhauer’s postulation of a separate Idea correspond- 
ing to the intelligible character of each individual man (WWI, I, 
§28). Every man, it would then be argued, in addition to participat- 
ing in the eternal survival of the species, also achieves immortality 
by virtue of the reincarnation (or reinstantiation in phenomenal 
form) of his intelligible character. This salvaging attempt is appeal- 
ing, but though Schopenhauer might allow that the same intellig- 
ible character could assume multiple empirical guises over the 
course of time, he nowhere provides grounds for such an assertion. 
And indeed he cannot, for the reason that the special Ideas of 
individual men’s intelligible characters are unlike all other Ideas in 
being unique rather than merely species-specific. Further, since 
consciousness (as a function of thebrain) is an objectification of will 
no less than corporeality, there would appear to be no criterion for 
saying that two spatio-temporally distinct consciousnesses are ‘the 
same individual’. I conclude, therefore, that in the case of man, the 
‘constant change of matter in the fixed permanence of form’, which 
characterizes nature generally, can only pertain to men qua exemp- 
lars of the species man, not to individuals. Schopenhauer may have 
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had an apercu concerning the cyclical nature of human existence 
similar to Nietzsche’s when the latter put forward the ‘earthshak- 
ing’ doctrine of eternal recurrence. But we are left to guess whether 
this is so, and in the absence of any argument to support such an 
insight and inferences therefrom (which, however inadequate, we 
do find in Nietzsche), we must reject his doctrine of palingenesis as 
pure fancy. 

We are now in a position to state and assess Schopenhauer’s views 
on mitigating the fear of death. To begin with, he maintains that 
anyone who considers his own ontological union with the whole of 
nature, as revealed by the recognition that his essential being is will 
and that the process of palingenesis characterizes the continuous 
becoming that is the world, thereby also learns to preserve his 
composure before death. For since death is not the termination of 
one’s true inner being, but only of his superficial ego, personality or 
intellect, ‘the immortal life of Nature’ (ibid. 356) is his own. ‘The 
man who has comprehended and retained this point of view’, 
Schopenhauer continues, ‘may well console himself; when con- 
templating his own death and that of his friends. . . .’ In a similar 
manner, ancient religions of the world represented nature’s unend- 
ing cycle of life, death and rebirth in artistic symbolism, giving 
expression to a belief in the everlasting essential being of all living 
things. Thus are ‘generation and death. . . to be regarded as some- 
thing belonging to life... .’ 

In the course of amplifying these ideas, Schopenhauer remarks: 


The process of nourishing is a constant reproduction; the process of reproduction 
is a higher power of nourishing. The pleasure which accompanies the act of 
procreation is a higher power of the agreeableness of the sense of life. On the other 
hand, excretion, the constant exhalation and throwing off of matter, is the same as 
that which, at a higher power, death, is the contrary of generation. And if here we 
are always content to retain the form without lamenting the discarded matter, we 
ought to bear ourselves in the same way if in death the same thing happens, in a 
higher degree and to the whole, as takes place daily and hourly in a partial manner 
in excretion: if we are indifferent to the one, we ought not to shrink from the other. 
(ibid. 357). 

The idea of excretion as loss of a valued object is of course well 
established in the psychonalytic theory of early childhood 
developmental stages, this unconscious identification being made 
typically during the ‘anal stage’ (ages one to three). Schopenhauer’s 
analogy between excretion and death therefore is no merely 
gratuitous aside; for as Ernest Becker remarks in The Denial of 
Death, while ‘recasting some basic psychoanalytic ideas’:? 

We now understand that what psychoanalysts have called ‘anality’ or anal charac- 
ter traits are really forms of the universal protest against accident and death. Seen in 


this way a large part of the most esoteric psychoanalytic corpus of insights achieves 
a new vitality and meaningfulness. To say that someone is ‘anal’ means that 
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someone is trying extra-hard to protect himself against the accidents of life and 
danger of death, trying to use the symbols of culture as a sure means of triumph 
over natural mystery, trying to pass himself off as anything but an animal. 


Thus the ‘anal personality’, according to Becker, is one for which 
loss and death not only cannot be treated as indifferently as normal 
individuals regard the process of excretion, but also are fended off 
symbolically, through rituals and the formation of certain character 
traits. For Schopenhauer, death is to be viewed simply as a natural 
part of the ongoing process of creation and destruction which 
embraces all things, and is neither more significant nor different in 
kind from excretion, understood as part of the process of creation 
and destruction within the body, by means of which it lives. What is 
lost, in both cases, is something inessential to our nature. Though it 
was not his intention to discuss different types of personalities or 
character traits in introducing the above analogy, Schopenhauer 
clearly implies that the well-adjusted individual will be the one who 
can look on death— as on excretion— with complete equanimity or 
indifference. 

Schopenhauer also argues that the fear of death will dissipate if 
we reflect carefully on the nature of time. Man has always been 
perplexed by time and by the problem of the reality of past and 
future. For Schopenhauer, past and future ‘are only in the concep- 
tion, exist only in the connection of knowledge, so far as it follows 
the principle of sufficient reason’ (ibid. 358). They are therefore 
unreal, beyond the bounds of possible experience, unknowable, and 
of no genuine concern. Even our own dearly cherished past, ‘the 
most recent part of it, and even yesterday, is now no more than an 
empty dream of the fancy... .’ Life and conscious experience occur 
therefore only in the present. What is the present for Schopenhauer? 
He speaks of it as ‘the form of the phenomenon of will, the form of 
life or reality’, and adds that ‘the present alone is that which always 
exists and remains immovable’, like a rock which the ‘unceasing 
stream’ of time flows around ‘but does not carry away with it’ (ibid. 
359; cf. PP, 2, 271). What do these curious utterances mean? 
Schopenhauer’s point seems to be that all we are ever aware of or 
able to experience is the now, the moment before us. We do not exist 
in the past or the future, nor even between them; nor do we live 
through a period of time. We live in the present — indeed, we live in 
an unceasing series of present moments, or better still, in a constant 
present. To be conscious, to be alive, is to be experiencing a con- 
tinually self-renewing present. The horizons of the world, the 
limits of experience — these are just the contents of the present. But 
the present is also the form or mode in which the thing-in-itself, the 
primal will, always manifests itself. Because one can only experi- 
ence or live in the present, he cannot be conscious of (or live 
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through) his death.*° And since the present is ‘the form of the 
phenomenon of will’, it is unaffected by the death of the individual, 
and its continuance assures each of us of his unity with nature as a 
whole, in the sense I have already discussed. It follows that it would 
be irrational to fear death." 

Schopenhauer writes that 


. . whoever affirms [life] in every way may regard it with confidence as endless, 
and banish the fear of death as an illusion that inspires him with the foolish dread 
that he can ever be robbed of the present, and foreshadows a time in which there is 
no present; an illusion with regard to time analogous to the illusion with regard to 
space through which every one imagines the position he happens to occupy as 
above, and all other places as below. In the same way evey one links the present to 
his own individuality, and imagines that all present is extinguished with it. . . . 
(ibid. 361) 


It is worth noting here a remarkable parallel between Wittgenstein 
and Schopenhauer. Toward the end of the Tractatus, Wittgenstein 
begins his famous excursion into the mystical with these words:!” 
So too at death the world does not alter, but comes to an end. Death is not an 
event in life: we do not live to experience death. 
If we take eternity to mean not infinite temporal duration but timelessness, then 


eternal life belongs to those who live in the present. 
Our life has no end in just the way in which our visual field has no limits. 


It is extremely difficult to believe that Wittgenstein did not have 
Schopenhauer in mind when he wrote this, or at any rate that he did 
not unconsciously borrow from the latter, given what we now 
know about his deep indebtedness to the philosopher of the will. 
However, be this as it may, the essential message conveyed by these 
two passages is the same. 

It may appear that Schopenhauer is guilty of an inconsistency in 
defending both a pessimistic devaluation of life and the proposition 
that death is an evil.** For how could death be evil except by 
contrast with the joys and benefits of the life of which it deprives us? 
Schopenhauer’s negative judgment on life and the human condition 
is unremitting in its severity. Therefore, it would be a mistake to 
attempt to resolve this alleged inconsistency by focusing on his 
remarks about the present, as if orienting one’s thoughts toward the 
ever-renewed present could provide one with araison d’étre, asort of 
carpe diem philosophy of life free from the concerns left over from 
the past or projected into the future. Of course Schopenhauer 
believed that ‘living in the present’ would mitigate somewhat the 
sufferings allied with man’s possession of intellect; but this did not 
alter his basic conception of human existence. For even the present 
‘may be compared to a small dark cloud which the wind drives over 
the sunny plain. ... The present is therefore always insufficient. 
... (WWI, TIL, 383). So death is not an evil because it robs us of life. 
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(After all, Schopenhauer makes the perverse claim that for mankind 
it would have been better not to have come into being than to exist; 
life is merely a disturbing interruption of the blissfulness of non- 
existence!!*) In fact — and this is the key to answering the criticism 
under discussion — death is not an evil at all. When Schopenhauer 
says it is, he means that men have always regarded it as such, and 
precisely because they conceive of it as the permanent forfeiture of 
the present and the destruction of their essential being. But since it is 
neither of these, the fear of death has its source in intellectual 
illusions and fanciful imaginings. Hence, Schopenhauer is entirely 
consistent on this score: it is neither the case that life is valuable and 
consequently death is to be feared, nor that though life is valueless, 
death is to be feared. Life is indeed valueless, but since death 
annihilates neither the present nor our essential being, it is not be 
feared. Rather, as we have seen, the proper attitude toward death for 
a rational being is utter indifference. 

Schopenhauer observes that man is the only animal which is 
aware of the certainty of death and that this is the ever-impending 
terminus for each individual. For this, man has his ability for 
abstract conceptualization to thank. But contrary to the existential-. 
ists (Heidegger in particular, with whom he otherwise shares 
numerous affinities), Schopenhauer contends that man is so deeply 
immersed in awareness of the endurance of nature and of the 
everlastingness of the universe that he seldom thinks about death; 
and on those rare occasions when he does, he commonly shrugs off 
death as a distant possibility which is of no pressing concern. In a 
penetrating passage, Schopenhauer exhibits his skill as 
phenomenologist, probing the inner recesses of our consciousness 
of the human condition: 


In man, as in the brute which does not think, the certainty that springs from his 
inmost consciousness that he himself is Nature, the world, predominates as a 
lasting frame of mind; and on account of this no man is observably disturbed by the 
thought of certain and never-distant death, but lives as if he would live for ever. 
Indeed this is carried so far that we may say that no one has really a lively 
conception of the certainty of his death, otherwise there would be no great 
difference between his frame of mind and that of a condemned criminal. Everyone 
recognizes that certainty in the abstract and theoretically, but lays it aside like other 
theoretical truths which are not applicable to practice, without really receiving it 
into his living consciousness. Whoever carefully considers this peculiarity of 
human character will see that the psychological explanations of it, from habit and 
acquiescence in the inevitable, are by no means sufficient, and that its true explana- 
tion lies in the deeper ground we have giver. (ibid.) 


Schopenhauer tells us, then, that awareness of the encompassing 
permanence of nature is a sort of semi-conscious backdrop or 
formal condition for all our experience of being in the world. 
Therefore, when once this primary fact of consciousness is sys- 
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tematically articulated, we see further why death is not to be feared 
(and is not in fact feared by most men most of the time): the facts of 
death and mortality are always overshadowed by this primitive, 
only dimly conscious awareness of our place in the stable natural 
order, which is a paramount feature of our essential being as crea- 
tures of will. 

Initially, there appears to be an internal conflict in Scho- 
penhauer’s account of death and the reasons why it should not be 
feared. For he tells us, as we have seen, that reflection on man’s 
essential being as will and his unity with nature can and should 
provide consolation to those facing or contemplating death; else- 
where, however, he argues that consolation cannot be derived from 
such considerations as those discussed above. The discrepancy be- 
tween these two viewpoints can be resolved if we look more closely 
at what Schopenhauer means. We are manifestations of the underly- 
ing world as will, and in our true nature, are one with the thing-in- 
itself, the primal source of all that exists. We can derive solace from 
the intellectual insight that the world as such is timeless and endless 
because the metaphysical will is, and we participate in this perma- 
nence by virtue of the fact that as nothing but phenomena of 
indestructible will ourselves, nature’s immortality is our own. (A 
modern version of this view would be that since, as the physicists 
tell us, matter and energy are interchangeable and whatever exists is 
ultimately made of the same ‘stuff’, everyone is, in some abiding 
sense, one with the cosmos.) Schopenhauer cautions, however, that 
this position ‘is not to be numbered with the doctrines of immortal- 
ity’ in the usual sense of the term. ‘For permanence has no more to 
do with the will or with the pure subject of knowing ... than 
transitoriness, for both are predicates that are only valid in time, and 
the will and the pure subject of knowing lie outside time’ (ibid. 364). 
Although in one sense consolation may result from a proper under- 
standing of death and the kind of unity man shares with the rest of 
the cosmos, in another sense it cannot. The latter is the sense in 
which the individual mourns in advance the inevitable loss of his 
selfhood, his consciousness. That each of us is pure knowing subject 
yields no solace in the process of confronting death, since as such we 
are no more than the Kantian transcendental ego, or what 
Schopenhauer calls ‘the correlative of all object’ (ibid. 363—4). What 
each of us fears the loss of in death is not this, but his cherished 
individuality, that particular centre of experience which constitutes 
his unique subjecthood. 

What we fear in death is by no means the pain, for it lies clearly on this side of death, 
and, moreover, we often take refuge in death from pain, just as, on the contrary, we 


sometimes endure the most fearful suffering merely to escape death for a while, 
although it would be quick and easy. . . . What we fear in death is the end of the 
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individual, which it openly professes itself to be, and since the individual is a 
particular objectification of the will to live itself, its whole nature struggles against 
death (ibid. 365) 


But there is no room for lamentation or mawkish sentimentality 
here, Schopenhauer affirms: individuality is a sheer illusion, of 
which philosophy is the cure and death the destroyer. Thus the 
individual qua individual is doomed to total extinction, and can 
neither expect nor receive any consolation whatsoever on this 
score. If, however, he will think of himself from without, as it were, 
as a transitory phenomenon of the abiding will, he can overcome his 
distress at the thought of his own or another’s demise. This pallia- 
tive effect is accomplished by virtue of the fact that ‘when feeling 
thus exposes us helpless, reason can yet step in and for the most part 
Overcome its adverse influence, for it places us upon a higher 
standpoint, from which we no longer contemplate the particular 
but the whole’. One who shares Schopenhauer’s vision of the whole 
‘could not be terrified by an endless past or future in which he 
would not be, for this he would regard as the empty delusion of the 
web of Maya. Thus he would no more fear death than the sun fears 
the night’ (ibid. 366). 

Schopenhauer’s ideas on death form a natural and essential pre- 
lude to his thoughts on suicide and self-renunciation, both of which 
he treats in the same non-theistic manner. Schopenhauer has rela- 
tively little of substance to say on the subject of suicide, since his 
views are already prescribed by his reflections on the nature and fear 
of death. This is evident from an early passage in Book IV of The 
World as Will and Idea, already cited, in which he is discussing the 
idea that ‘the form of life is an endless present’: ‘Thus even already 
suicide appears to us as a vain and therefore a foolish action; when 
we have carried our investigation further it will appear to us in a still 
less favourable light’ (ibid. 362).** 

Schopenhauer’s attitude toward suicide is entirely dispassionate 
and highly critical of traditional Western thinking on the subject. 
He contends that ‘it is only the monotheistic, and hence Jewish, 
religions whose followers regard suicide as a crime’, and notes that 
‘this is the more surprising since neither in the Old Testament nor in 
the New is there to be found any prohibition or even merely a 
definite condemnation of suicide (PP, 2, 306). Injunctions against 
suicide have arisen subsequently, and have been shored up by bad 
arguments, emotive language, excoriations, threats, punishments, 
and reprisals (‘especially in vulgar bigoted England’!). Scho- 
penhauer utterly rejects a host of feeble pronouncements on suicide 
which have been popular through the ages, and continue to be 
endorsed by many even in our own time: ‘We. . . hear that suicide 
is the greatest cowardice, that it is possible only in madness, and 
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such like absurdities; or else the wholly meaningless phrase that 
suicide is ““wrong”’, whereas there is obviously nothing in the world 
over which every man has such an indisputable right as his own 
person and life’ (Schopenhauer’s emphasis).?® Schopenhauer chal- 
lenges those who would judge and condemn the act or its attempt as 
a crime to produce adequate reasons for so doing, to expose their 
thinking to the cold light of rational scrutiny and public debate. 
Interestingly, he points out that if we allow our spontaneous ‘moral 
feeling’ to be our guide, we will discover that whereas the news of a 
friend’s committing a crime, such as murder, ‘arouses lively indig- 
nation, the greatest resentment and a demand for punishment or 
revenge’, hearing about his suicide ‘will move us to sorrow and 
sympathy often mingled with a certain admiration for his courage 
rather than with the moral condemnation that accompanies a bad 
action’. (Schopenhauer’s imaginary experiment would have been 
more convincing, though no less successful, if he had contrasted 
hearing of a friend’s murder with news of his suicide.) 

But though there are no legitimate moral or religious grounds for 
prohibiting suicide, it is, according to Schopenhauer, plainly a futile 
act, in that it extinguishes only an objectification of the will but not 
the will itself, which defiantly continues reasserting itself in per- 
petuity. Suicide, to be sure, puts an end to suffering and to a life 
deemed valueless; but while it thereby terminates one phenomenal 
manifestation of will, as an effort to transcend the essential condi- 
tion of all existence it is a failure. The will in man, Schopenhauer 
asserts, cannot be thwarted or denied in this way, for the simple 
reason that suicide is an affirmation of the will to live — precisely the 
opposite of what we might suppose. What can this possibly mean? 
Schopenhauer expresses himself as follows: 

Far from being denial of the will, suicide is a phenomenon of strong assertion of 
will; for the essence of negation lies in this, that the joys of life are shunned, not its 
sorrows. The suicide wills life, and is only dissatisfied with the conditions under 
which it has presented itself to him. . . . Just because the suicide cannot give up 
willing, he gives up living. The will asserts itself here even in putting an end to its 


own manifestations, because it can no longer assert itself otherwise. (WWI, I, 
514-15) 


This claim is problematic; but what Schopenhauer wants to convey 
here is that unlike the ascetic who genuinely achieves a defeat of the 
will or pure will-lessness, the suicide remains a pawn of the will, 
which asserts itself both in his life and in his self-annihilating act; he 
therefore achieves no victory over that which causes him to strive 
and suffer endlessly and to want to escape. Only a living, conscious 
being can achieve a defeat of the will within himself and the inner 
harmony that results; all other acts are manifestations and triumphs 
of the will in its blind self-propagation and propulsion of nature. It 
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is in this context that Schopenhauer ventures to pass his sole judg- 
ment regarding the moral aspect of suicide, arguing that ‘suicide is 
opposed to the attainment of the highest moral good since it substi- 
tutes for the real salvation from this world of woe and misery one 
that is merely apparent’ (PP, 2, 309). It is noteworthy, however, that 
he views this as a supramoral judgment — one that, made from a 
superior standpoint, transcends conventional moral judgments: 
In its innermost core, Christianity bears the truth that suffering (the Cross) is the 
real purpose of life; and therefore as suicide opposes such purpose, Christianity 
rejects it, whereas antiquity, from a lower point of view, approved and even 
honored it. That reason against suicide [i.e. the one offered by Schopenhauer] is, 
however, ascetic and therefore applies only to an ethical standpoint much higher 
than that which European moral philosophers have ever occupied. But if we 
descend from that very high point, there is no longer any valid moral reason for 
condemning suicide. (cf. OBM, 60 and note) 


Schopenhauer, as we have seen, deems suicide a ‘positive’ act, in 
the sense that it is an affirmation of the will, an endorsement, in 
principle, of living by virtue of its implicit declaration that if the 
miseries of one’s life had not been so great, the general potential for 
happiness could have been realized in his case. Therefore, 
Schopenhauer differentiates sharply between the suicide and the 
ascetic who practises true ‘negation’ or denial of the will; ‘for the 
essence of negation lies in this, that the joys of life are shunned, not 
its sorrows.’ The suicide actually opens himself up to the possibility 
of overcoming suffering, Schopenhauer observes, though he 
remains unfortunately unaware of this fact; insufficient insight and 
self-control prevent him from seizing the opportunity to deny the 
will in himself and thereby achieve true salvation. Extreme suffer- 
ing teaches the suicide about mortification and leads him to self- 
denial. But as the suicide’s act of self-denial is his self-destruction, 
he cuts the lesson short, and comes only to the brink of the realiza- 
tion that continuous self-mortification and renunciation of all wil- 
ling are the road to salvation. Thus, ‘the suicide is like a sick man, 
who, after a painful operation which would entirely cure him has 
just begun, will not allow it to be completed, but prefers to retain 
his disease’ (WWI, I, 516). What the suicide lacks, specifically, is 
knowledge, namely, that knowledge provided by Schopenhauer’s 
analysis of the world as will, without which transcendence of the 
personal ego and suffering cannot be achieved, nor salvation 
attained. > 


Thus the only way of salvation is, that the will shall manifest itself unrestrictedly, 
in order that in this individual manifestation it may come to apprehend its own 
nature. Only as the result of this knowledge can the will transcend itself, and 
thereby end the suffering which is inseparable from its manifestation. It is quite 
impossible to accomplish this end by physical force, as by destroying the germ, or 
by killing the newborn child, or by committing suicide. (ibid. 518) 
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It follows that ‘if a human being was ever restrained from commit- 
ting suicide by purely moral motives, the inmost meaning of this 
self-conquest (in whatever ideas his reason may have clothed it)’ 
(ibid. 516) is that a deeper understanding of the nature of things — 
and only this — will lead to the cessation of torment and final 
spiritual liberation. 

There are, Schopenhauer informs us, two kinds of men who 
could be said to have genuinely and lastingly overcome the fear of 
death. One type understands and accepts a preliminary doctrine of 
the world as will, yet loves and affirms life because he has not yet 
‘come to know, either from his own experience or from a deeper 
insight, that constant suffering is essential to life. . . .’ (ibid. 365). 
Such a man is psychologically well-adjusted and takes the misfor- 
tunes of life completely in stride. He would regard death calmly and 
unflinchingly and experience no terror at the thought of his per- 
sonal extinction. His is ‘the point of view of the complete assertion of 
the will to live’ (ibid. 367). The other sort of man has, in addition, 
grown profoundly aware of the ineluctable connection between 
living and suffering. Due to rigorous practice and self-discipline, he 
exhibits ‘the denial of the will to live’, which means that for him, 
‘volition ends, because the particular known phenomena no longer 
act as motives for willing, but the whole knowledge of the nature of 
the world, . . . which has grown up through the comprehension of 
the Ideas, becomes a quieter of the will; and thus free, the will 
suppresses itself (Schopenhauer’s emphases). 

Schopenhauer’s doctrine of self-renunciation must be examined 
independently of his entirely perverse and absurd position (which 
he identifies with ‘the inmost kernel and spirit of Christianity’ 
[WWI, Il, 420],*”7 Brahmanism and Buddhism) that man is guilty 
and inexpungeably sinful, not because of his deeds, but merely 
because he exists. Thus, man’s true original sin is his existence itself, 
and Schopenhauer quotes with approval Calderén’s saying that ‘the 
greatest guilt of man is that he was born’ (cf. ibid. 306n.). He also 
proclaims, murkily, that ‘the coming into existence of man himself 
is the act of his free will, and accordingly one with the fall’ (ibid. 422) 
— the sort of remark that makes one recall Nietzsche’s impassioned 
reflections on the ‘bad consciousness’ embedded in the Judeao- 
Christian tradition, which promulgates the ideas of original sin, 
irremediable guilt and eternal punishment:”* 

In this physical cruelty there resides a madness of the will which is absolutely 
unexampled: the will of man to find himself guilty and reprehensible to a degree 
that can never be atoned for; his will to think himself punished without any 
possibility of the punishment becoming equal to the guilt; his will to infect and 
poison the fundamental ground of things with the problem of punishment and 


guilt so as to cut off once and for all his own exit from this labyrinth of ‘fixed 
ideas’. .. . Oh this insane, pathetic beast — man! What ideas he has, what unnatur- 
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alness, what paroxysms of nonsense. . . . 

..,. One must forbid oneself to gaze too long into these abysses. Here is 
sickness, beyond any doubt, the most terrible sickness that has ever raged in man. 
... There is so much in man that is hideous! — Too long, the earth has been a 
mad-house! 


Of course Nietzsche did not have Schopenhauer in mind when he — 
wrote this, but the latter’s thoughts on original sin and guilt are, if 
anything, even sterner than those of the Christian thinkers with 
whom he allies himself (St Paul, St Augustine, Luther), and whom 
Nietzsche resoundingly repudiates. Though it might be argued that 
these views follow strictly from Schopenhauer’s pessimism and 
cannot be divorced from it, one may nevertheless fully understand 
what he says about self-renunciation and place his doctrine within 
the context of his system and also the relevant philosophical- 
religious tradition without essential reference to this part of his 
eschatology. 

Schopenhauer’s conception of self-renunciation and his descrip- 
tion of ‘the way of salvation’ can be adequately elucidated and their 
importance appreciated in relation to his views on the world as will 
and death, as well as his fundamental pessimism. The first two of 
these, the world as will and death, have already been considered in 
some detail. We have seen that a proper understanding of them, 
according to Schopenhauer, forces us to conclude that death is not 
to be feared, that suicide is not a defeat, but rather an affirmation, of 
the will in us, and that individuality is an illusion. Man’s highest 
ethical goal is a true denial of the will in himself, and this can be 
accomplished only through self-renunciation. Why is self- 
renunciation the highest attainment of man? To answer this ques- 
tion, Schopenhauer’s pessimism must be invoked. This teaches the 
ultimate vanity of human existence and the pursuit of happiness 
(‘this inborn error’ [ibid. 460] ), the worthlessness of everyday cares 
and concerns, and the futility of all attempts to satisfy desire. For 
Schopenhauer, men are ceaselessly driven to seek what will satisfy 
their needs, and yet are doomed to unfulfilment and perpetual 
frustration in this quest. Desires are never fully quenched, but are 
either renewed or replaced by substitute desires. Like electrons in a 
gas, agitated by heat, men are pushed and pulled hither and yon by 
the will within them in its continuous striving for manifold forms 
of expression. Pleasures are shallow and unrewarding; they mark 
only a momentary escape from the sufferings of life. Pain and 
anguish, on the other hand, predominate and declare themselves to 
be most palpably real and characteristic of sentient experience. 
‘Thus certainly everything in life is calculated to recall us from that 
original error, and to convince us that the end of our existence is not 
to be happy’ (ibid. 461). I cannot undertake an examination and 
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appraisal here of the grounds for Schopenhauer’s pessimism; but if 
he is correct, what ought we to do? The answer, he holds, is first to 
discard the illusion of happiness and then to transcend the human 
condition so far as this is in our power. Life is something ‘which 
must be endured by us, and from which we have to return as from 
an error that our heart may be cured of the passionate desire of 
enjoyment, nay, of life, and turned away from the world’. 

How is this ‘turning away’ to be achieved? Schopenhauer’s 

thought joins here with the asceticism found in a few Western 
thinkers and spiritual leaders, but more fully expressed in certain 
movements within the great Eastern religions. According to this 
body of opinion, to surmount suffering, one should abandon the 
struggle for happiness and the eradication of misery, and paradoxi- 
cally, embrace suffering as the true meaning of existence. By doing 
so, and by continually and deliberately exposing oneself to pain, 
humiliation and deprivation, one can achieve liberation from the 
endless cycle of desires. Through various rituals of self- 
mortification and self-abnegation, in which, as Schopenhauer 
would say, the will is denied or negated, one finally brings about a 
complete defeat of the will, an extinction of all desire, a release from 
the illusion of selfhood, and the state of bliss (nirvana), a man’s 
highest attainment. Composure in the face of death, and indeed a 
calm welcoming of death, will characterize this enlightened one, for 
he knows that death is life’s ultimate end: 
Dying is certainly to be regarded as the real aim of life: in the moment of death all 
that is decided for which the whole course of life was only the preparation and 
introduction. Death is the result, the Résumé of life, or the added up sum which 
expresses at once the instruction which life gave in detail, and bit by bit; this, that 
the whole striving whose manifestation is life was a vain, idle, and self- 
contradictory effort, to have returned from which is a deliverance. (ibid. 463; 
Schopenhauer’s emphasis) 


Schopenhauer thus returns here to an essentially Socratic view of 
death as deliverance and as that toward which one’s inner resources 
and self-disciplined development should be directed, inasmuch as it 
is the consummation of life. The only reason Schopenhauer offers 
for saying that death is the telos of life, however, is as follows: “The 
completed course of life upon which the dying man looks back has 
an effect upon the whole will that objectifies itself in this perishing 
individuality, analogous to that which a motive exercises upon the 
conduct of the man. It gives it anew direction, which accordingly is 
the moral and essential result of the life’ (ibid. 464). Now though it 
may be true that one endeavours to place his life in perspective from 
the vantage point of impending death, if time allows, this scarcely 
seems a reason for stating that death is the goal of life; more 
plausibly, one could argue that only the person who has lived well, 
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fulfilled himself and found happiness feels a sense of completeness 
which expresses itself in his benign willingness to relinquish his 
hold on life when his moment has come. Furthermore, how death 
can be the aim of life when ‘the will, of which human life, like every 
other phenomenon, is the objectification, is a striving without aim 
or end’ (WWI, I, 414) is left unexplained by Schopenhauer. 
Self-renunciation is also aided by reflection and self-development 
commencing at the Schopenhauerian moral standpoint. For 
Schopenhauer, morality is based on our ability to break through the 
bonds of egoism by recognizing the like sufferings of others, our 
fellowship in misery, so to speak, with the community of co- 
sufferers we call mankind, before which all other differences and 
distinctions melt away into irrelevance. Enhanced by a penetration 
of the ‘veil of Maya, the principium individuationis’, resulting from 
the knowledge of the world as will described earlier, a greater 
degree of insight can be achieved, leading beyond morality to 
self-sacrifice, for 
... such a man, who recognizes in all beings his own inmost and true self, must 
also regard the infinite suffering of all suffering beings as his own, ard take on 
himself the pain of the whole world. No suffering is any longer strange to him. . . . 
He knows the whole, comprehends its nature, and finds that it consists in a 
constant passing away, vain striving, inward conflict, and continual suffering 
(ibid. 489) 
And as Schopenhauer asks, ‘Why should he now, with such know- 
ledge of the world, assert this very life through constant acts of will, 
and thereby bind himself ever more closely to it, press it ever more 
firmly to himself?’ The obvious reply to this rhetorical question is 
that no rational being, armed with a knowledge of the world as will, 
would choose to continue asserting his will to live. But we have 
already noted that for one who is philosophically enlightened, 
suicide, which might otherwise seem irresistibly attractive, shows 
itself to be senseless, naive and rash, both in relation to destroying 
the will in himself and as bringing about a morally desirable end. 
There remains, then, only one permanent and morally praise- 
worthy escape from the torment of the world as will, and that is 
self-renunciation. In this state, the will itself, as manifested in the 
individual concerned, ‘now turns away from life. ... Man now 
attains to the state of voluntary renunciation, resignation, true 
indifference, and perfect will-lessness’ (ibid. 489-90). : 
Schopenhauer admits, though only en passant, that despite what 
he says here, this state is not in fact one of ‘perfect will-lessness’, in 
that there still remains ‘the last glimmering spark that retains the 
body in life’ (ibid. 504). Thus, even if it makes sense, as 
Schopenhauer maintains that it does, to speak of the will denying 
rather than asserting itself in a living human being, the will’s 
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self-abrogation can never really be complete. To retreat into 
metaphor, as Schopenhauer does when he says that ‘Sucha man. . . 
continues to exist only as a pure, knowing being, the undimmed 
mirror of the world’, does not really mitigate one’s misgivings 
concerning the satisfactoriness of his voluntarist description of 
self-renunciation. And when he adds that the fact of the will’s 
incarnation in a human being necessitates a ‘constant battle’ (ibid. 
505) to preserve the state of will-lessness, one’s doubts can only 
grow. The state of being which Schopenhauer is striving to charac- 
terize — associated commonly with ascetics, saints and holy men of 
all times and places — clearly exists and is enormously difficult to 
render intelligible to those who have not attained it. It may be that 
here (and when he concludes with references to the mystical con- 
sciousness for which ‘this our world, which is so real, with all its 
suns and milky-ways — is nothing’ [ibid. 532] ), Schopenhauer runs 
up against the limits of the expressible. However, the peculiarity in 
his attempt to identify the state of self-renunciation with a defeat of 
the will (in his sense of the term) persists: the ideal of pure will- 
lessness within Schopenhauer’s system appears to be in principle 
purely theoretical, just as he (rightly) proclaims solipsism to be 
(ibid. 135). 

In the final section of the main text of The World as Will and Idea, 
Schopenhauer confronts a related major difficulty in his doctrine of 
self-renunciation. In his discussion of the phenomenal world in 
Book I, he shows in detail how everything and every action is 
subject to the principle of sufficient reason, and hence, occurs ‘with 
the necessity of a natural law’ (ibid. 520). How, then, can the will, in 
its phenomenal manifestation, freely choose to deny itself? For then 
we are presented with an instance, seemingly in conflict with 
Schopenhauer’s own views, wherein ‘the will which manifests itself 
through a phenomenon ... stands in contradiction to it, for it 
denies what the phenomenon expresses’. Schopenhauer’s answer to 
this question is that the will comes to know itself in and through 
man, and this special form of knowledge that releases him from the 
illusion perpetuated by our ordinary mode of knowing (subject to 
the principium individuationis, the principle of sufficient reason, etc.) 
also exercises a pacifying influence on the will itself, ‘by means of 
which the motives are deprived of their effect’. But this result 
‘cannot be attained to by intention or design, but proceeds from the 
inmost relation of knowing and volition in the man, and therefore 
comes suddenly, as if spontaneously from without. This is why the 
Church has called it the work of grace. . .’ (ibid. 523; Schopenhauer’s 
emphasis). Thus, the highest spiritual attainment of man is reached 
by means of a unique, free act in which cognition sublimates or 
absorbs volition entirely, leaving afterwards a contemplative con- 
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sciousness emancipated from all desire and motivation. 
Schopenhauer never explains precisely how this sudden incur- 
sion of freedom into the realm of necessity, this ‘single direct 
expression of the freedom of the will’, occurs, preferring instead to cite 
Malebranche’s epigram, ‘La liberté est un mystére’ (ibid. 522; 
Schopenhauer’s emphasis), and to liken his position to that of the 
Christian mystics. This provides the occasion, I believe, for a gen- 
eral observation about Schopenhauer’s philosophy which reveals 
one of its most important features, and also one of its salient defects. 
He writes: 
Now, the contradiction between our assertions of the necessity of the determina- 
tion of the will by motives, in accordance with the character, on the one hand, and 
of the possibility of the entire suppression of the will whereby the motives become 
powerless, on the other hand, is only the repetition in the reflection of philosophy 
of this real contradiction which arises from the direct encroachment of the freedom 
of the will-in-itself, which knows no necessity, into the sphere of the necessity of 
its manifestation. But the key to the solution of these contradictions lies in the fact 
that the state in which the character is withdrawn from the power of motives does 
not proceed directly from the will, but from a changed form of knowledge. (ibid. 
521; Schopenhauer’s emphasis) 


We see here how Schopenhauer presents in the guise of an explana- 
tion what he is utterly at a loss to account for, namely, how the will 
can be both free and necessitated in one and the same objectification 
or individual. There simply is no explanation for this; it is just 
asserted to be so. To say that the denial of the will follows upon ‘a 
changed form of knowledge’ and not ‘directly from the will’ tells us 
no more than that it happens because it happens; for all forms of 
knowledge, without exception, are manifestations of the will. What 
we are left with, then, is an inescapable contradiction at the heart of 
being, the world as will. 

This should hardly be a surprise. Schopenhauer has told us 
repeatedly that self-contradiction is an indigenous feature of the 
will — which is unitary, yet fragments itself into multifarious 
objectifications; preserves and destroys living and non-living 
forms; set species at war with one another; produces both life- 
affirming and life-denying manifestations; sets man against himself 
and sometimes drives him to suicide. He speaks of ‘the inner 
contradiction of the will to live with itself? (ibid. 427); ‘the contrad- 
iction, with which the will to live is affected in its inner self? (ibid. 
430); and of how the will ‘in the pressure of excitement, buries its 
teeth in its own flesh, now knowing that it always injures only 
itself, revealing . . . the conflict with itself which it bears in its inner 
nature’ (ibid. 457). It is perhaps Schopenhauer’s central insight that 
the will is everywhere and always at war with itself; for it is only if 
the will is seen as self-negating that he can explain the conflict (and 
therefore also the suffering) that abounds in the world. And only if 
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one apprehends this as the source of man’s misery and illusions 
about himself and reality can he cast off his plight and move toward 
self-overcoming and eventual salvation. Schopenhauer does not 
overtly display the mantle of a dialectical thinker,” but he is one no 
less for that, however much he would have loathed sharing the 
same philosophical classification with Hegel. 

But though Schopenhauer’s attention to contradiction in nature 
is illuminating, it also discloses a crucial weakness in his thought — 
his inability to provide explanatory accounts just where one feels 
the greatest need for them. The result of this is that his system seems 
ready to burst at any number of seams simultaneously, and gives 
the constant impression of being more an amalgam of restlessly 
co-existing parts than a fully integrated whole. It is this feature, 
possibly more than any other, that demarcates it as a transitional 
phase between Kantian idealism and existentialism. 

A number of criticisms of Schopenhauer’s writings on death, 
suicide and self-renunciation could be raised and fruitfully consi- 
dered at this point. I shall mention briefly just three. First, 
Schopenhauer tells us that death cannot inspire fear in one who has 
gained knowledge of the world as will. In defending this claim, he 
argues that from such an insight, no consolation can be derived that 
will ease concern over the eventual destruction of the self or ego. 
Yet in discussing death he makes much of ‘the mystery of paling- 
enesis’ (PP, 2, 276; Schopenhauer’s emphasis), and indeed appears to 
assign this notion an essential role in alleviating our anxiety over 
death. But as we have already seen, palingenesis is, in part at least, 
just a secular surrogate for the traditional Judaeo-Christian concept 
of personal immortality. Thus, though Schopenhauer categorically 
rejects all attempts to establish personal survival of death and adds 
that consolation in the face of death cannot be derived from this 
source, he proceeds nevertheless to violate the spirit, if not the 
letter, of his own dicta. 

A second problem concerns the question of suicide. To say that 
rational or philosophical arguments against suicide usually fail to 
exercise decisive influence on an individual contemplating this act is 
a truism, and as a criticism of a philosopher’s writings on this 
subject, would be facile and unworthy of consideration. But 
Schopenhauer’s examination of suicide, though well supported by 
his views on death and self-renunciation, contains at least one 
obvious error. This is that suicide is a futile act because, although it 
merely annihilates one manifestation of the will, it does not signify a 
victory over the will but is rather an affirmation of will, and 
therefore falls short of the highest moral goal attainable by man. 
One may agree with Schopenhauer’s judgment that suicide is a less 
desirable and praiseworthy response to life’s problems than certain 
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alternatives, that it is a sad waste of life, and in a sense, therefore, 
futile. But in another sense, suicide is anything but futile, consider- 
ing that the successful suicide (the typical case, not the shopworn 
disgraced heroes or the ageing wise men who are largely fictional) 
accomplishes exactly what he intended, namely, to destroy his 
individual life, terminate his personal consciousness and his suffer-_ 
ing, and possibly also to cause anguish and/or a guilt reaction in 
others. So far from being pointless, his act realizes its purpose very 
effectively. Since, as Schopenhauer himself contends, there is no 
such thing as personal immortality, the suicide quite literally “ends 
himself’, and this is his sole concern. Schopenhauer simply makes 
the mistake of judging whether a motivated and deliberate act 
accomplishes its objective in terms of considerations appropriate 
only to a different, ethical-metaphysical level of analysis. 

Finally, some problems in Schopenhauer’s account of self- 
renunciation have been indicated previously. To assess this doctrine 
adequately, however, his pessimism would have to be examined in 
detail, a task which cannot be undertaken here. But it may at least be 
noted that if, as I suspect to be the case, Schopenhauer’s pessimism 
were found to be the product more of personal embitterment and 
selective evidence-gathering than of unbiased observation and co- 
gent argument, there would then be considerably less than compel- 
ling reasons for accepting his view that self-renunciation is the 
highest goal man can seek. 

In spite of his shortcomings, Schopenhauer responds with hon- 
esty, vigour and great resourcefulness to man’s need for metaphys- 
ics — and in particular, to his need for a non-theistic and rationally 
based eschatology. Though nature victimizes man by giving him 
the capacity to foresee and fear death, she also provides a compen- 
sating ‘antidote to the certainty of death, which the reflective reason 
produces out of its own means’. Thus, Schopenhauer must be 
credited with an ingenious attempt to confront and conquer man’s 
deepest and most abiding fears. As he writes, ‘human nature has 
depths, obscurities and perplexities, the analysis and elucidation of 
which is a matter of the very greatest difficulty (WWI, I, 520). No 
philosopher (with the possible exception of Nietzsche) has 
expended more effort in trying to overcome this difficulty and 
Schopenhauer’s thoughts on death, suicide and self-renunciation 
are exemplary in this regard. 
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. The following abbreviations for Schopenhauer’s works are used in this essay: 


WWI = The Word as Will and Idea, trans. R.B. Haldane and J. Kemp (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1883), 3 vols. 

PP = Parerga and Paralipomena, trans. E.F.J. Payne (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1974), 2 vols. 

OBM = On the Basis of Morality, trans. E.F.J. Payne (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, Library of Liberal Arts, 1965). 


. R.D. Laing, The Divided Self (London: Tavistock Publications, 1960), Chapter 
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(1966), 133-44. 


. One cannot help but think here of similar remarks by Philo in Part XI of 


Hume’s Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, a work with which 
Schopenhauer was thoroughly familiar, and to which he himself refers in this 
connection (WWI, III, 393). 


. Schopenhauer’s modernity in strictly identifying death with the cessation of 


brain activity is striking. 


. Cf. ibid. 278 n.: ‘When a man dies, he should cast off his individuality like an 


old garment and rejoice at the new and better one which he will now assume in 
exchange for it, after receiving instruction.’ Although Schopenhauer indulges 
in this sort of talk about one’s resumption of new human form after death, it is 
odd that in discussing the case of suicide accompanied by the murder of one’s 
children, he derides the suicide’s alleged recognition of his own will in his 
children as a ‘delusion’ and an ‘error’ (WWI, I, 517). 


. Cf. Friedrich Nietzsche, Thus Spoke Zarathustra, Third Part, ‘On the Vision 


and the Riddle’, section 2. 


. Ernest Becker, The Denial of Death (New York: The Free Press, 1973), pp. 


31-2. 

This point was first made by Epicurus in his Letter to Menoeceus. For an 
interesting discussion of Epicurus’ argument, see Alan Paskow, ‘What Do I 
Fear in Facing My Death?’, Man and World, 8 (1975), 146-56. Cf. also Paul 
Edwards, ‘My Death’, Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ed. Paul Edwards (New 
York: Macmillan and The Free Press, 1967), vol. 5, pp. 416-19. 

Though perhaps not dying. 

Ludwig Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, trans. D.F. Pears and B.F. 
McGuinness (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1961), sections 6.431, 6.4311. 
A similar criticism is lodged against Clarence Darrow and Tolstoy (and by 
implication, against Schopenhauer) in Paul Edwards, ‘Life Meaning and Value 
of’, Encyclopedia of Philosophy, vol. 4, pp. 367-77. 

See, for example, WWI, III, 254, where Schopenhauer speaks of ‘an infinite 
longing for the lost paradise of non-existence’. He also supposes it possible to 
offer as a further argument against fearing death the following: there is an 
infinite span of time before birth and after death, between which is sandwiched 
‘an ephemeral dream of life’. Just as the time before birth was ‘a well- 
accustomed, and indeed very comfortable, state’, so too will be the time after 
death. It is only the small expanse of agony (life) that momentarily prevents us 
from rejoicing in this pleasant state of non-existence! (Cf. PP, 2, 268.) How 
anyone as intelligent as Schopenhauer could put forth such an embarrassing 
argument seriously surely calls for a psychoanalytic explanation. 

In his Death and Western Thought (New York: Collier, 1963), Jacques Choron 
writes, in this context: ‘It is here that his metaphysics of the will seems to come 
into conflict with the obvious conclusions one might expect in view of his 
pessimism. The pessimism demands an escape from the misery of existence, 
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but such an escape in the usual and only logical manner, through self-inflicted 
(or even natural) death, is made impossible by the indestructibility of our true 
nature. Perhaps Schopenhauer was so afraid of death that he could not envisage 
the obvious solution and wanted an excuse for not committing suicide by 
showing that it would be of no avail anyway’ (p. 173). But such speculations 
about Schopenhauer’s hidden motives would seem — here at least — to be 
unwarranted; for he gives a consistent and thorough account of the reasons 
why suicide should not be committed. 

Schopenhauer’s critique of Kant’s views on suicide can be found in OBM, 
59-60, 93. 

Cf. the equally absurd section 63 on ‘eternal justice’. 

Friedrich Nietzsche, On the Genealogy of Morals, trans. Walter Kaufmann 
(New York: Random House, 1967), Second Essay, section 22 (Nietzsche’s 
italics). 

But cf. PP, 2, 278, where he says that ‘To reconcile all these antitheses is really 
the theme of philosophy’. 


REFLECTIONS ON 
SCHOPENHAUER’S PESSIMISM 
Luis E. Navia 


THE most pervasive and consistent ideologa 
element in the philosophy of Arthur Schopenhauer is his pessim- 
ism. It constitutes the starting-point of his philosophical investiga- 
tions and serves as the focal point towards which they inexorably 
converge. Every aspect of his philosophy reflects in one way or 
another his pessimistic outlook on existence, and even his scholarly 
and exegetic interpretation of Kant’s philosophy is thoroughly 
permeated with its unmistakable texture. For Schopenhauer, as he 
puts it succinctly, ‘the world is bankrupt’ and life is ‘a business that 
does not cover the costs’, so that the only logical option for a 
thinking being cannot be other than to plunge himself in the abyss 
of nothingness and extinction which the systematic renunciation of 
life and the ascetic denial and abrogation of the will make possible. 
It is, then, to the original nothingness that Schopenhauer’s philoso- 
phy normatively seeks to attain, the passing nightmare of existence 
being in the end only an unfortunate and undesirable accident. 
There is much in the writings of the great German pessimist that 
reminds one of the contempt for existence that one detects in the 
enigmatic fragments of Empedocles who also sought to liberate 
himself from the unbearable burden of being. Echoing the despair- 
ing words of the philosopher of Acragas, Schopenhauer could have 
said that he, too, ‘wept and wailed when he saw the unfamiliar land’ 
of existence.? 

Schopenhauer’s pessimism seems to have accompanied him since 
the days of his childhood and to have been, so to speak, a deeply 
rooted trait of his character. Some of his biographers have been 
unwilling to accept the endemic nature of his pessimism, but 
Schopenhauer’s mother made this nature quite plain as she 
remarked once that a conversation with her young son was suffi- 
cient to give anyone the most terrible thoughts and nightmares, as, 
in her view, his morbidity of temperament blinded him to every 
pleasant and elating aspect of life and forced him with irremediable 
necessity to turn his eyes towards its grim and unhappy details. As I 
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will endeavour to show subsequently, the mother’s description of 
his unfortunate condition was very accurate, although her under- 
standing of its sources, especially of its philosophical background, 
was superficial. This probably accounts for Schopenhauer’s peren- 
nial quarrelling with and contempt for the rather frivolous and loud 
story-teller who, without his consent, brought him into life. In his 
view, she was, not unlike all other women, devoid of all philosophi- 
cal understanding and unable to grasp what he called ‘the problem 
of existence’.” 

As he grew into a man, both his distance from his mother and his 
pessimism became greater and greater, so that in the course of time 
practically all his human relationships were totally spoiled under 
the cloud of grimness and despair that hovers over his philosophy. 
At the moment of his death, Schopenhauer was a lonely and 
unhappy man who found his only consolation in the silent com- 
pany of his dogs and his books. He died as he had always lived, at 
war with the entire world and, above all, with himself, distrustful of 
his surroundings and of his will, convinced, as few other thinkers 
have ever been, of the futility and absurdity of life. His last great 
fear, the understandable manifestations of which were his categori-. 
cal rejection of suicide and his almost pathological fear of dying, 
was his not having been able, even for a moment, to overcome his 
will and to reach the perfect ascetic state of Erldsung or deliverance 
from the dominion of the will to which he attributed, as we shall see 
presently, the evil inherent in all things. As one reads his volumin- 
ous philosophical writings and as one ponders over the unhappy 
concatenation of bizarre episodes that constituted his life, one can- 
not but agree with those who refer to him as the founder of the 
philosophy of pessimism. 

The pessimism of Amiel, indeed also pervasive and consistent, is 
only a pale and dim reflection of Schopenhauer’s.? The former 
leaves here and there, surrounded in the midst of religiosity, certain 
possible avenues of redemption, not only in theory but also in 
practice, whereas the latter leads one with a firm hand to a final 
impasse. Amiel hopes to escape his predicament and occasionally 
alters his behaviour in order to remedy his condition; Scho- 
penhauer, on the other hand, has not a single trace of hope and, 
accordingly, insists on living as he always has, immersed in the 
turmoil of human quarrels and frustrations. There are moments of 
romantic elation in the pessimism of Rimbaud, but in 
Schopenhauer’s there is nothing but gloom and forsakenness. In it, 
there is no deux ex machina, no promise of resurrection, no enchant- 
ing and consoling Dulcineas, no real or imagined isles of the bles- 
sed. 


For us, however, the matter is not a simple one, and the issues and 
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questions Schopenhauer’s pessimism raises are far more numerous 
and complex than the solutions and answers it suggests. Its analysis 
would entail in the first place a careful phenomenological descrip- 
tion of all its aspects, and secondly, an elucidation of its meaningful 
connections, to use Karl Jaspers’ term. The former task, decisive 
and indispensable as it may be, is relatively an easy one, and most 
critical biographers of Schopenhauer have accomplished it with 
varying success. Among these, William Wallace’s Life of Arthur 
Schopenhauer can be mentioned as one of the best. Older German 
biographies such as Gwinner’s are also quite adequate in their 
descriptive analyses. It would be, therefore, somewhat pointless to 
rehearse once more what has already been done at greater length. 

The task of understanding and explaining Schopenhauer’s pes- 
simism, however, is a most difficult undertaking, inasmuch as it 
presupposes a thorough knowledge of the philosopher’s metaphys- 
ics, of his personality, and, most of all, of the interrelatedness of his 
ideas and his living experiences. In order to understand this inter- 
relatedness a great many assumptions have to be made, assump- 
tions that are the result of one’s own prejudices and preconceptions. 
Here the ideal phenomenological suspension is a most difficult 
stage to attain, and a comprehensive and objective understanding of 
Schopenhauer’s pessimism is a goal that requires no little effort. 
The task of clarifying its import, however, must be undertaken, and 
it is with this objective in mind that I propose to carry out the 
following reflections. 

Schopenhauer’s pessimism can be approached from two distinct 
points of view. It can be seen as the rather peculiar psychological 
labyrinth in which for a variety of psychogenic and environmental 
reasons the philosopher lost himself. From this perspective the 
problem becomes a clinical one, and towards its solution we can 
direct the many insights and tools made available by the develop- 
ment of psychoanalytic theory. There are abundant data which can 
furnish us with the necessary elements to reconstruct the 
pathogenic growth and fixation of Schopenhauer’s condition. We 
could explore, for example, the intimate relationship with his 
eccentric father, his unhappy rapport with his mother, his daily 
fears and frustrations, his premonitory dreams, his phobias, and 
strange superstitions, his social and academic failures, and other 
revealing aspects of his life. From these we could construct a coher- 
ent and apparently satisfactory explanation of his legendary pes- 
simistic Weltanschauung. It seems to me, however, that we should 
not fall into the easy temptation of believing that a psychological 
interpretation can unlock the secrets of a philosophical system. As 
- Walter Kaufmann says with respect to Nietzsche’s case, we must 
regard with suspicion the ‘presumption that his ideas ... are 
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altogether reducible to biographical and psychological data’. A 
psychoanalytic investigation, especially if taken as the only avenue 
of understanding, leaves the fundamental issues untouched, and its 
emphasis on the pathogenic elements can shed light at best on his ~ 
own specific case. The philosophical issues would remain only 
peripheral. 

In order to clarify the essential issues raised by Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism it is necessary to choose a more appropriate approach 
which would begin by universalizing the problem itself. For the 
important point is not why and how Schopenhauer became entan- 
gled in his pessimism, but, rather, what the philosophical signifi- 
cance of that pessimism is within the larger context of human 
experience. The meaning of Schopenhauer’s pessimism is, as we 
shall see subsequently, intimately linked with wider metaphysical 
concepts, and its import can best be understood in the light of 
Schopenhauer’s incapacity to reconcile his metaphysical insights 
with his ethical aspirations. The most striking characteristic of his 
philosophy is the enormous gap that separates his conception of 
reality and his ethical ideals. Between his ‘is’ and his ‘ought’ there 
lies an unbridgeable abyss, a fact that explains Schopenhauer’s 
confession, almost unique in the history of philosophy, that his 
philosophy rests on an unresolvable contradiction, which no 
amount either of speculation or of ethical practice can diminish. His 
philosophy, he states, is ‘the reflection of the real contradiction of 
the world itself’,® and as such it is a Widerspruch beyond solution. It 
is precisely on this account that he conceived of philosophy as an 
irremediably bifurcated system, either extreme of which is unten- 
able, and the combination of which results in an unavoidable Wider- 
spruch or contradiction. How, then, could he have felt otherwise 
than pessimistic and wretched throughout his entire life? The 
dreadful impasse in which he found himself was so inescapable that 
from that point of view the world must have appeared to him to be 
absolutely bankrupt, and life must have been experienced as a 
business that does not cover the costs. For whatever one’s ideas may 
be, whatever one’s ‘days and ways’ may be, and, especially, how- 
ever one may seek to reconcile the former with the latter, the end is 
always the same: absurdity and contradiction, from which nothing, 
not even death, can save us. 

The only apparently possible avenue of escape which 
Schopenhauer envisioned and tg which he devoted the most mov- 
ing paragraphs of The World as Will and Representation is the ascetic 
Erlésung or abrogation of the will within us. He who overcomes his 
will, Schopenhauer observes, saves himself. Unfortunately, this 
miraculous act or state of salvation, this incomprehensible moment 
of redemption, remains so totally unexplained by Schopenhauer 
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that the philosopher (I suspect), was unable to understand it himself 
and was unacquainted with its implications both in theory and in 
practice. There are enormous issues and difficulties conjured by 
Schopenhauer’s Erlésung. For the present, however, let us observe 
that this notion of Erlésung, richly dressed in the mystifying lan- 
guage of Christian mythology as it may be, is in itself a conceptual 
skeleton of what Hans Vaihinger calls in his The Philosophy of ‘As if’ 
an ‘ethical fiction’,” but it is, at most, a bad example, for unlike 
Vaihinger’s fictions, Schopenhauer’s Erldésung lacks any practical 
applicability and its value is mostly rhetorical. It is something like a 
white elephant with which no one can do anything. Let us, how- 
ever, clarify these points in detail. 

Schopenhauer’s metaphysical system rests on the general 
assumption that the world disclosed by sense perception is only a 
manifestation of a deeper reality which objectifies itself in the 
multiplicity of things. Borrowing the language of the Critique of 
Pure Reason, Schopenhauer speaks of a phenomenal world of rep- 
resentations and a noumenal world. The detailed description of 
these two spheres of being’ constitutes the subject of Scho- 
penhauer’s works. His metaphysical dualism is present in all his 
writings, from his first work of 1818, On the Fourfold Root of the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason, to his last works of the 1850s. The very 
title of his major work, The World as Will and Representation, dis- 
closes the dualism of its metaphysics. 

An adequate understanding of Schopenhauer’s pessimism 
requires, however, the examination of only three aspects of his 
metaphysical dualism. These are (1) the strict determinism that 
dominates the phenomenal world, (2) the nature of the will, which 
for Schopenhauer constitutes the noumenal world, and (3) the 
ascetic Erlésung of which we spoke earlier. The elucidation of these 
three elements will reveal at once the contradictoriness and impos- 
sibility of the first two, especially as they are juxtaposed by 
Schopenhauer with the third, something of which he was perfectly 
conscious. 

The basic purpose of Schopenhauer’s doctoral dissertation of 
1813 was the exposition and demonstration of the absolute deter- 
mination of all things and events. We should note, however, that he 
never abandoned the thesis he advanced at that early date. Indeed, 
his late speculations and investigations into the phenomenon of 
premonitory dreams assured him even more firmly of its correct- 
ness. The principle of sufficient reason, as he understood it in the 
light of Christian Wolff's remarkable formulation, underlies this 
phenomenal determinism. The principle manifests itself in a four- 
fold manner, that is, as ‘cause and effect’, as ‘reason and conse- 
quence’, as ‘spatial and temporal determination’, and as ‘motive and 
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action’.® Nothing in the universe can be conceived as existing 
without some definite and necessary antecedent condition, and 
nothing can be given as undetermined or random. The heavily 
scholastic language of the dissertation denies, not less emphatically 
than the writings of the strict determinists and those of Nowell- 
Smith and the soft determinists, the possibility of what Rudolf 
Carnap calls ‘free, haphazard’ events.® ‘Nothing single or detached’, 
says Schopenhauer, ‘can become an Object for us,’ and ‘it is this 
connection [Verbindung] which is expressed by the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason.’?° Indetermination and randomness are, from his 
point of view, the miserable inventions of the ignorant, behind 
which they seek to conceal their ignorance of the course of the 
universe. It is, he observes in a strange way, the work of Jews to 
have introduced the notion of free events! Were human knowledge 
more developed, the endless concatenation of events and changes 
would be understood as a strictly necessary chain of necessary 
transformations. Here lies the root of Schopenhauer’s despairing 
fatalism and one of the two nourishing wells of his pessimism. As 
T.S. Eliot puts it, ‘There is nothing to be done about anything,”* 
since all things are totally predetermined. Repeating the words of 
Wolff, Schopenhauer sums up his view with the Latin formula, 
‘Nihil est sine ratione cur potius sit, quam non sit.” 

In the case of man, however, the situation is far more complex. 
Man is doubly determined in his behaviour. His actions are without 
exception the necessary result of the interaction of the causes, 
stimuli, and motives that come from what we could call the external 
world, and the innate and immutable ‘character’ that constitutes his 
‘inmost being’. Given the fact, however, that he has no control over 
either of these two factors, his behaviour is entirely determined for 
him, and he is not freer than a stone. Causes, stimuli, and motives 
act on the character with inexorable necessity, and the character, 
which in Schopenhauer’s somewhat mystified vision is mysteri- 
ously inherited from one’s father, can react to them with only the 
same inexorable necessity. Phenomenally speaking, then, man’s life 
is determined from beginning to end, and the so-called ‘freedom of 
the will’ is an illusion of the imagination, born out of man’s ignor- 
ance and tendency to phantasize. ‘Coarse and uncultured’ people, 
Schopenhauer remarks, insist on taking seriously that stubborn 
feeling of freedom which even the slightest reflective effort would 
dispel as a grand chimera.** ‘Just as events come about in accordance 
with fate, in other words, according to the endless concatenation of 
causes, so do our deeds come about according to our intelligible 
character.’** Subsequently, we shall have an opportunity to subject 
to criticism this form of strict determinism, the weakest point of 
which is the notion of an intelligible character as man’s inner 
essence. 
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The second aspect of Schopenhauer’s metaphysics that has an 
immediate bearing on his pessimism is his doctrine of the will. This 
will constitutes for him the underlying noumenal reality of which 
all things and events are the manifestations. It is something like a 
universal form of energy, the essence of which is an everlasting and 
all encompassing striving without purpose, plan, or final stage. Like 
the eternal flux of Heraclitus, it moves the universe. It is first 
discovered within us by an act of introspection, as the result of 
which we become aware that we are its objectifications. We are the 
personified will of nature. However, it is not only possible but 
necessary to extend the meaning of our personal discovery so as to 
envision the entire universe as being an infinite manifestation of the 
same will that dwells within us, for, just as we are the will, so all 
other things are the will. We also discover, moreover, that in the 
process of its endless striving, the will involves all its manifestations 
or, to use Schopenhauer’s own expression, ‘objectifications’, in a 
turmoil of transformation, generation, and destruction, which in 
the case of sensitive beings entails suffering and unhappiness. Thus, 
the general characteristic of existence is change, and its specific 
characteristic in men and animals is sorrow and pain. 

A man’s life can be defined as a collection of unhappy and 
pointless moments, the final point of which is always an unexplain- 
able and miserable death. Pleasure and boredom, as Schopenhauer 
notes in his remarkable essay ‘On the Vanity and Suffering of 
Life’,* can provide only a temporary and deceptive relief from the 
burden of existence. The former of these leads invariably to greater 
pain and frustration, a fact that explains the apparently paradoxical 
unhappiness and despair of those who devote their lives to the 
pursuit of pleasure. As Freud and Tillich have observed, the con- 
stant search for pleasure produces inevitably greater suffering and 
pain, whereas the renunciation of pleasure has generally the oppo- 
site effect.4* Boredom, moreover, is really another form of passive 
and resigned misery. It is on this account that people seek desper- 
ately to overcome it by inventing an endless variety of ways to 
escape it. They devise techniques of ‘killing time’, and plunge 
themselves into the most absurd diversions and games, for they 
must escape at all costs the emptiness of their boredom. Between 
pleasure and boredom, however, there lies the infinite abyss of 
human suffering, physical, psychological, and moral, and at the 
bottom of this abyss we can always recognize the presence of the 
never-satisfied and voracious will that we ourselves are. It is for this 
precise reason that Schopenhauer calls the will ‘evil’. It is evil 
because it causes pain, anguish, and guilt. It is evil because it leads 
always to the same inevitable end: absurdity and further striving. 

Schopenhauer’s contempt for existence and for all its manifesta- 
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tions is rooted in his conviction of the inherent evil of the will. His 
pessimism is metaphysical. This world, far from being, as Leibniz 
believed, the ‘best of all possible worlds’, is the ‘worst of all possible 
worlds’, and nothing apparently can change its evil essence. The 
greater a person’s attachment for life is, the greater must be his evil. 
Women, who according to Schopenhauer are by nature more — 
attached to existence than men, are, by implication, more evil than 
men, and as in the biblical tale, theirs is the primary guilt. Here lies 
the metaphysical basis of his famous, or perhaps infamous, essay on 
women, where he displays an unequalled contempt for the so-called 
fair sex. The procreation of the human species, according to him, is 
mainly a female affair, and since there cannot be anything more 
shameful and evil than to bring into existence more evil manifesta- 
tions of an evil will, women are guiltier than men. Had we chosen a 
strictly psychological interpretation of his pessimism, we would be 
inclined to see in his amazing diatribe against women a generalized 
projection of his lamentable rapport with his fun-seeking mother. It 
is important, however, to remain on a more philosophical level in 
order to avoid thereby the easier avenue of psychologizing away his 
pessimistic views.*” 

On this level we must observe that for Schopenhauer existence, 
which is necessarily evil, must be rejected, and that the will must be 
overcome. The crucial question, of course, is how to accomplish 
such a titanic endeavour. ‘Titanic’, because this would entail a 
fundamental negation of what we essentially are. Suicide cannot be 
the appropriate solution, inasmuch as the termination of one man’s 
life does not affect the will itself. In fact, suicide, especially when it is 
the result of existential despair, is an unmistakable indication of an 
even greater affirmation of life. Such an act is a rejection of certain 
specific living conditions that at some given point seem to make life 
unbearable. In anticipation of Tillich’s rather enigmatic contention, 
Schopenhauer maintains that the man who chooses to bring his life 
to an end out of despair succeeds only in plunging himself even 
deeper into the pit of his wretchedness.’® Such a man has, therefore, 
no possible salvation. It is, then, on this ground that suicide must be 
rejected. The overcoming of the will must take place by means of a 
miraculous act or state of Erlésung, in which one renounces the will 
and one’s affirmation of life. It is an ascetic ‘willing not to will any 
longer’. Whether the Erlésung as described by Schopenhauer in 
Book IV of The World as Will and Representation is an act one 
chooses, or rather a state to which one attains mysteriously, I have 
not been able to ascertain. It is somewhat reminiscent of Plato’s 
well-known description of the state of philosophical awareness 
which ‘like a blaze kindled by a leaping spark . . . is generated in the 
soul and at once becomes self-sustaining’."® Any further, however, 
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one can not go, because in his attempt to characterize the notion of 
Erlésung Schopenhauer, who throughout most of his writings is an 
admirable paradigm of rhetorical clarity and precision, loses him- 
self in a linguistic labyrinth of obscure and obtuse phrases. He seems 
to be forced to seek the aid of a host of mystical and religious 
metaphors and allegories of Christian origin. He speaks of the 
Erlosung as a state of Grace, as the advent of the Kingdom of God, 
and so forth, so that for those of us for whom such phrases have no 
informative or explication value, his rhetorical eloquence is of no 
assistance. I suspect that even for him, hermetically atheistic as he 
was, such phrases had a mere emotive import. 

The Erlésung of Schopenhauer’s metaphysics is, accordingly, the 
most obscure and bewildering element of his entire philosophy. It 
is, as we Saw earlier, a skeleton of loosely pasted, albeit beautifully 
arranged, ideas and images, which conjures the most formidable 
philosophical perplexities. It is a sort of ethical fiction which has 
neither theoretical nor practical value. The important point for us to 
bear in mind, however, is that even if the Erlésung had some 
cognitive value, and even if Schopenhauer had succeeded in shed- 
ding light on its practical meaning by depicting, for example, what 
it would be like to have reached the state of complete renunciation, 
the Erlésung would still remain an absolute contradiction of his 
strict and uncompromising determinism. According to the latter, 
let us remember, neither the external world nor man’s innate 
character is capable of undergoing any alteration as the result of his 
volitions. Man’s affirmation or negation of existence is wholly 
determined, not by him, but for him. Immersed in the turmoil of life, 
he has no actual choices to make, and his ‘freedom of the will’ is 
nothing but a grand chimera. How, then, can he realize in himself 
the fundamental alteration entailed by the ascetic Erlésung? Indeed, 
he finds himself in a predicament not unlike that of St Paul who, at 
some point in his turbulent life, was forced to exclaim, ‘I see the 
good and approve it; yet, I do only evil.’ 

It is in the midst of this predicament that we find the nourishing 
wells of Schopenhauer’s pessimism. Convinced, on the one hand, 
of the inherent evil of existence and of the ethical imperative to 
reject it, and conscious, on the other hand, of the ineludible deter- 
mination of all things and events, he confronted an insoluble con- 
tradiction. Unlike St Paul, however, there was for him no resur- 
rected Jesus, no divine intervention, that could come to his rescue. 
Unlike the romantic pessimists, moreover, there was for him no 
enchanting Dulcinea, no redeeming princess, that could alleviate his 
misery. His life and philosophy were bound, therefore, to reach a 
final impasse, a perfect Kantian Verlegenheit, the result and culmina- 
tion of his pessimism. It is precisely for this reason that the latter 
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pervades all his actions and thoughts. He has no salvation. 

It is, therefore, quite understandable that he characterizes his 
philosophy as a contradiction. The Widerspruch of his metaphysics 1s 
the inevitable fruit of the opposition of his determinism and his 
ethical aspirations. To suggest, as some have insisted on doing, that 
underneath the contradictoriness of Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
there runs an underground of sublating reconciliation, or that what 
he really had in mind is a sort of Kantian bridge that would link the 
determined phenomenal world and the open realm of noumenal 
Erlésung, is, in my opinion, to misunderstand the spirit of 
Schopenhauer’s pessimism and consciously to ignore the emphatic 
words through which he confesses his contradictoriness. The few 
passages which could be adduced in support of the view of those 
who seek to find an element of reconciliation in Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy are so shrouded in darkness that their value is most 
problematic. An exegetic analysis of one of these passages would 
suffice to substantiate my contention. 

In Book IV of The World as Will and Representation he tells that? 


Die Freiheit, welche sonst, als nur dem Ding an sich zukommend, nie in der 
Erscheinung sich zeigen kann, in solchen Fall [i.e. in the state of Erlésung] auch in 
dieser hervortritt und, indem sie das der Erscheinung zum Grunde liegende Wesen 
aufhebt, wahrend diese selbst in der Zeit noch fortdauert, einen Widerspruch der 
Erscheinung mit sich selbst hervorbringt. . . . 


The paralogistic character of this statement is evident, and we can 
say of it the same thing Schopenhauer said of Kant’s ‘Schematism of 
the Pure Concepts of the Understanding’, namely, that there is 
nothing we can do with it. It implies, for instance, that in the state of 
Erlosung we come upon a genuine exception to all the laws of the 
universe, that is, upon a suspension of the principle of sufficient 
reason. The peculiarity of this exception lies, however, not in the 
fact that it is a possible condition of things-in-themselves, but in the 
amazing fact, amazing to me at any rate, that it is on the phenomenal 
level that we encounter it. Here lies the whole problem, and I 
suppose that this is why he speaks of a Widerspruch. Thus, the 
freedom that, as he notes at the outset, is nowhere present in the 
phenomenal world (nie in der Erscheinung sich zeigen kann), suddenly 
emerges in its very midst, as if conjured by some magical incanta- 
tion. From a strictly philosophical point of view, one could be 
tempted to say that we are dealing with an unquestionable case of 
sorcery, by virtue of which the phenomenon enters into a contra- 
diction with itself (einen Widerspruch der Erscheinung mit sich selbst)! 
Further still, the quoted statement implies that the Erlésung 
‘abolishes’ the essential nature of the phenomenon, which I take to 
be the will itself; while, at the same time, the phenomenon ‘con- 
tinues to exist in time’ (wahrend diese selbst in der Zeit noch fortdauert ). 
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This, however, is impossible, because the phenomenon is nothing 
but the manifestation of the will, and if, as Schopenhauer claims, the 
Erlésung does away with the will, not partially and sporadically, but 
wholly and permanently, how can the phenomenon itself not be 
wholly and permanently done away with, too? After the Erldsung, 
we must ask, who or what is it that remains and ‘continues to exist 
in time’? St Paul could say that after renouncing himself it was Jesus 
who lived in him. But what could Schopenhauer say? For him there 
is no God, no Jesus, nothing that could in any way come to fill the 
vacuum left by the extinction of the will, and I fail to see how I can, 
therefore, still exist in time after that which I am in my inmost 
being, namely, the will, no longer exists. 

One more examination of the statement in question reveals, 
moreover, that the phenomenon which realizes the Erlésung enters 
into a contradiction with itself (einen Widerspruch der Erscheinung mit 
sich selbst). How such a contradiction can be resolved, Schopenhauer 
never attempts to explain, I suspect because it is beyond resolution. 
On the contrary, he emphatically sustains the inevitability of this 
contradiction, a contradiction which, as we saw above, he confessed 
to be the foundation of his philosophy. For, were this otherwise, the 
great pessimist would have found an appropriate way either to 
attenuate his pessimism or to transcend it altogether. As it is, 
however, he found no such way. Life remains for him something 
evil and painful that must be rejected and overcome, but at the same 
time something that cannot be either rejected or overcome. The 
ethical ‘must’ of his philosophy does not entail a metaphysical ‘can’. 
Herein is the basis of his pessimism. If from a purely psychological 
point of view this pessimism can be resolved into a series of con- 
tributing factors and meaningful connections, from a philosophical 
point of view it cannot be resolved in any way other than by 
rejecting one of the two theses that constitute the opposite poles of 
his philosophy. For Schopenhauer, however, the rejection of 
determinism and of his metaphysical appraisal of life is impossible. 
Hence his pessimism is unavoidable, the mysterious and empty 
notion of Erlésung notwithstanding. His life and philosophy were 
the living and unhappy manifestations of this reality. 
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THE BOURGEOIS 
IRRATIONALISM OF 
SCHOPENHAUER’S 
METAPHYSICS 
Georg Lukacs 


IT is a well-established fact that on all crucial philosophical ques- 
tions, Kant occupies a shifting, equivocal position. With matchless 
lucidity Lenin characterized Kant’s position between materialism 
and idealism as follows:* 


The basic feature of Kantian philosophy is the reconciling of materialsim and 
idealism, a compromise between the two, a systematic binding together of 
heterogeneous, mutually contradictory philosophical orientations. When Kant 
assumes that something outside of us, some thing-in-itself corresponds to our 
ideas, he is a materialist. When he states that this thing-in-itself is unknowable, 
transcendent and from the Beyond, he is making an idealist stand. By acknowledg- 
ing experiences and sensations as our sole source of knowledge he gives his 
philosophy a bent towards sensualism and beyond sensualism, under specific 
conditions, to materialism as well. By acknowledging the a-priority of space, time, 
causality, etc., Kant gives his philosophy an idealist bent. 


In this crucial respect the whole of German classical philosophy 
marks a major step backwards in relation to Kant. Fichte already 
‘purifies’, to use Lenin’s term, Kantian philosophy of its materialist 
fluctuations and creates a purely subjective idealism. Scho- 
penhauer’s epistemology was always moving in this direction. It 
too, as we are about to see, reduced Kant’s fluctuations to Ber- 
keley’s consistently subjective idealism. 

But Kant’s position was variable, provisional not only as regards 
this question, a crucial one for philosophy in general, but also on the 
question of dialectics. The contradictions which became manifest in 
mechanical-metaphysical thinking at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury (Diderot, Rousseau, Herder, etc.) come to a head with Kant. 
His comprehension of contradiction as a point of departure, as a 
logical and epistemological basis, is a tendency to be found 
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throughout his euvre — although never taken to its conclusion or 
consistently worked out. Granted, with Kant all these preliminary 
moves still end in the reinstatement of metaphysical thinking and in - 
a philosophical agnosticism. But . . . even these inconsequential 
moves became. . . starting-points for the development of dialectics 
in Germany. ... 

. . Schopenhauer’s ‘purifying’ of Kant’s materialist inconstan- 
cies, his reduction of Kantian to Berkeleyan epistemology, not only 
marks the establishing of a consistent subjective idealism, but also 
implies a striving to eradicate all dialectical elements from Kantian 
philosophy and to replace them with an irrationalism based on 
intuition, with an irrationalist mysticism. .. . 

In his critique of Kantian philosophy, Schopenhauer investigates 
the central problem of consistent subjective idealism in a very 
determined manner. He charges Kant above all with having failed 
to ‘deduce the merely relative existence of the phenomenon from 
the simple, so apparent and undeniable truth No object without 
subject, in order thus to portray the object as dependent on the 
subject from its very root, as determined by the latter and hence a 
mere phenomenon which does not exist in itself, unconditionally, 
because it will always exist only in relation to a subject.” 

He formulated the same idea even more firmly, if anything, in his 
first book, On the Fourfold Root of the Thesis of Adequate Ground: 


Just as the object is posited with the subject (since the very word is otherwise 
meaningless), and likewise the subject with the object, and to be a subject is 
therefore tantamount to having an object, and to be an object tantamount to being 
known by the subject: in exactly the same way, the subject is posited along with an 
object determined in any way as knowing it in just that way. To that extent it does not 
matter whether I say that objects have such and such determinants pertinent and 
peculiar to them, or that the subject perceives in such and such ways; it does not 
matter whether I say that objects are to be divided into such classes, or that such 
differing powers of recognition are peculiar to the subject. 


In this respect, then, Schopenhauer goes back firmly to Berkeley 
and defends him against Kant: “That important thesis to whose 
merit Kant did not do justice Berkeley had already made the key- 
stone of his philosophy, thereby creating a lasting memorial to 
himself, although he did not ‘himself draw the appropriate infer- 
ences from the thesis and was consequently partly not understood, 
and partly not sufficiently heeded.’* Hence he rejected the second, 
revised edition of the Critique of Pure Reason as a falsification of 
Kant’s true tendencies and always adhered to the first edition when 
interpreting Kant. This sharp contrast which Schopenhauer drew 
between the first and second edition of Kant’s magnum opus has 
played a major part in Kant philology.® But the crucial question has 
to do not with philological history but with philosophy. We have 
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noted how Schopenhauer viewed Kant’s relationship to Berkeley. 
Now Kant wrote in the preface to the second edition of the Critique 
of Pure Reason that he had added a ‘refutation of idealism’ (aimed 
against Berkeley) which he justified thus:* 


However innocuous idealism may be considered with regard to the basic purposes 
of metaphysics, (though in fact it is not innocuous), it is still scandalous for 
philosophy and universal human reason to have to accept merely on trust the 
existence of things outside of ourselves (since, after all, we obtain all the actual 
material for knowledge from our inner mind), and — should it occur to anyone to 
cast doubt on this — not to be able to answer with any satisfactory proof. 


Thus what Schopenhauer regarded as Kant’s great, though incon- 
sistently sustained philosophical feat, Kant himself termed ‘scan- 
dalous for philosophy’. 

This firm adoption of the course of Berkeleyan subjective ideal- 
ism would in itself ensure Schopenhauer the place of an important 
forerunner in reactionary bourgeois philosophy. For when Mach 
and Avenarius adopted Berkeley’s epistemology afresh, just as fully 
in essence but using a much more veiled form of expression, they 
continued along the lines which started with Schopenhauer. Lenin 
too ascertained the affinity in his Mach critique: ‘One is above not 
only materialism but also the idealism of “any” Hegel, but not 
averse to flirting with an idealism in the spirit of Schopenhauer!’" 

But in two respects Schopenhauer outstripped his successors. On 
the other hand he supported unreservedly Berkeley’s solipsistic 
subjectivism and idealism; it was still wholly alien to him to mask 
his idealism as a ‘third road’ between idealism and materialism, as 
an ‘elevation’ above this antithesis. On the other hand he did not 
content himself, like Mach and Avenarius, with a mere agnostic- 
ism, but developed that mysticism and irrationalism inherent (con- 
sciously or not) in all consistent idealism overtly from it with 
thorough-going logic. In this, likewise, hé came nearer to Berkeley 
than to his own successors. There is, admittedly, the important 
historical difference that his development of subjective idealism 
merges it not with Christian religion, as Berkeley’s did, but with 

. religious atheism. . . . 

Now in order to find an epistemological rationale for this, 
Schopenhauer does not repudiate the existence of things-in- 
themselves in general but simply puts an irrationalist-mystical 
interpretation on them by equating the thing-in-itself with the will, 
exaggerated and mysticized irrationalistically. He wrote:* 


Phenomenon means idea and nothing further: all idea, of whatever kind, all object is 
phenomenon. But the thing-in-itself is will alone: as such it [i.e. the will— Translator] 
is never idea but different from idea toto genere: it is that of which all idea, all object 
constitutes the manifestation, the visible nature, the objectivity. It is the most 
intrinsic element, the core of each separate entity and equally of the whole: it 
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appears in every blindly operating force of Nature; it appears also in man’s 
deliberate actions; the great difference between the two concerns only the degree of 
manifestation, not the essence of what is manifesting itself. 


Thus Schopenhauer, like Schelling previously, presents us with 
two diametrically opposite modes of comprehending reality: an 
inessential one (that of objective reality as really given) and a 
genuine, essential one (that of mystical irrationalism). But. . . the 
young Schelling rejected with this conjunction only conceptual 
(discursive) knowledge of reality. With his intellectual intuition he 
was striving to comprehend, albeit in a confusedly mystical man- 
ner, the essence of the same reality, the motive forces of evolution as 
a universal principle behind all reality. Schopenhauer, on the con- 
trary, automatically discredited all scientific knowledge and created 
a far deeper rift between knowledge of the phenomenal world and 
that of the thing-in-itself than Schelling did in even his late period 
when he opposed positive to negative philosophy. For here we are 
dealing with two different kinds of reality, or rather with reality and 
non-reality, and the difference between these is exactly reflected in 
the two kinds of cognition. “ 

In part this is connected with their different epistemologies. 
Schelling was an objective, Schopenhauer a subjective idealist. For 
Schelling, in consequence, the objectivity of reality is still somehow 
present, although in a form that was growing more and more 
distorted through mystical irrationalism. His early conception of 
the identical subject-object especially is a mystificatory form of 
expressing the notion that human consciousness is, on the one hand, 
the product of natural evolution and that on the other hand, the 
achieving of this identity in intellectual intuition implies a know- 
ledge, an elevation of this objective natural process into self- 
consciousness. With Schopenhauer, however, the association be- 
tween subject and object is constituted quite differently from the 
outset. We have already quoted Schopenhauer’s statements in this 
regard: they culminate in the thesis that there can be no object 
without subject, and that what we call reality (the world of appear- 
ance) is identical with our ideas. He therefore identifies himself with 
the Berkeleyan Esse est percipi. 

From this it follows that for Schopenhauer — as later for Mach, 
Avenarius, Poincaré, etc. — the external world cannot have any real 
objectivity that is independent of human consciousness; that cogni- 
tion — this too agrees with Machism — possesses only a purely 
practical significance in the ‘struggle for existence’, the preservation 
of the individual and the species. Schopenhauer wrote:® 
Therefore knowledge in general, rational as well as merely intuitive, proceeds in 


the first place from the will itself and belongs to the essence of the higher stages of 
its objectivation as a mere mekhane, a means of preserving the individual and the 
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species as much as every bodily organ. Originally determined, then, to serve the 
will and to accomplish its purposes, it remains entirely the servant of the will 
almost continuously: this is the case in all animals and in nearly all human beings. 


Without further ado Schopenhauer was able to deduce from this 
epistemological viewpoint that in the case of phenomena, the mode 
of comprehension thus determined is incapable in principle of 
telling us anything about their essence. He divided knowledge of 
the external world into morphology and aetiology. Of the former 
he said, “This presents us with innumerable shapes for our ideas, 
infinitely manifold and yet related through an unmistakable family 
resemblance, shapes which on this plane remain strange to us and, if 
regarded simply from this angle, look like baffling hieroglyphs.’ 
Aetiology ‘teaches us that, according to the law of cause and effect, 
one particular state of matter brings about the other, and has 
thereby accounted for it and done its task.’ But this has not had any 
bearing on the knowledge of objective reality. Schopenhauer sums 
up his epistemology as follows:’® 


But this does not enlighten us in the least about the inner essence of any of those 
phenomena. This is called natural force and lies outside the realm of aetiological 
explanation which gives the name of natural law to the immutable constancy of the 
occurrence of such a force’s externalization, as long as the conditions it knows are 
present. But this natural law, these conditions and this occurrence, in respect of a 
particular place at a particular time, are all that it knows and ever can know. The 
actual force externalized, the inner essence of the phenomenon occurring accord- 
ing to those laws will remain for ever a mystery, quite strange and unknown, in the 
case of both the simplest and most complex phenomenon. . . . In consequence, 
even the most thorough aetiological explanation of the whole of Nature would 
actually never be anything beyond a catalogue of inexplicable forces and a reliable 
list of the rules whereby manifestations of those forces occur in time and place, 
succeed and give way to one another. It would however have to leave the inner 
essence of the forces manifested for ever unexplained, because the law it obeys does 
not go that far, but stops with the phenomenon and its classifying. 


Here we can distinctly see both the purely bourgeois character of 
Schopenhauer’s epistemology and the energy with which it antici- 
pates irrationalist philosophy’s later development. Schopenhauer’s 
close contact with eighteenth-century English philosophers, with 
Berkeley and Hume, stems chiefly from the fact that they were 
trying to meet the ideological needs of a bourgeoisie which had 
already gained control economically, by means of a compromise 
with the land-owning class and the religious views of the old 
powers. For that reason, they tried to create an epistemology which 
did not, on the one hand, obstruct the free development of natural 
science indispensable to capitalist production (unlike, for instance, 
the religious ideas of feudal or semi-feudal philosophy which 
affected science itself). On the other hand, the epistemology they 
were seeking repudiated all philosophical consequences of scientific 
developments liable to hamper the compromise made with the 
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ruling powers of the ancien régime by a bourgeoisie mostly inclining 
to reaction. This attitude’s purely bourgeois character is manifest in 
the fact that the decisive argument for banishing such consequences 
is once again an indirect one. They are not dismissed (as in feudal or 
semi-feudal philosophy) because they fail to agree with Christian 
dogmas, but on account of their ‘unscientific nature’ and because 
they cross frontiers defined by epistemology as impassable for the 
intellectual apprehension of the phenomenal world. Scho- 
penhauer’s anticipatory character, his ‘genius’, is indicated by the 
fact that he recognized his trend of bourgeois development in 
backward Germany at the start of the nineteenth century; that in the 
political unawareness — socially, matters still stood quite differ- 
ently — of the German bourgeoisie of his age, he clearly surmised 
and raised to a high stage of generalization tendencies which only 
gained the upper hand in Germany and all over the Continent after 
the defeat of the 1848/49 revolution. 

As we have seen, this perception of the phenomenal world could 
only possess, in Schopenhauer’s opinion, a practical, pragmatist 
significance. He now countered it with apprehension of the essence 
of things-in-themselves, apprehension of will. At this point the 
irrationalist mysticism in his philosophy becomes fully evident. 
Even for the mode of perceiving the phenomenal world, 
Schopenhauer stresses the outstanding role played by intuition. 
Schelling’s intellectual intuition which, as we know, was for him 
solely the mode of knowing things-in-themselves — in sharp con- 
trast to that of perceiving phenomena — he made a universal 
principle governing every kind of knowledge. ‘Accordingly our 
everyday, empirical intuition is an intellectual one, and to this is due the 
predicate which Germany’s philosophical windbags have attached 
to a purported intuition of imagined worlds in which their favoured 
absolutum performs its evolutions." 

Naturally this irrationalist principle of intuition makes an even 
bolder appearance in knowledge of the thing-in-itself, the will. 
Apprehension of this will occurs, as regards each man as an indi- 
vidual, purely intuitively and directly ‘as something, namely, 
which is directly known to that Everyone which the word “‘will”’ 
denotes.’** That this entails a complete solipsism, a denial of the 
reality of our fellow-men and the external world in general, 
Schopenhauer can contest only with sophistry and the tools of 
Schelling’s philosophy, the philosophy he otherwise challenges so 
strongly. We judge the existence of our fellow-beings, Scho- 
penhauer says, ‘according to the analogy of that body’,** that is, 
according to our own, and in both instances we distinguish between 
idea (phenomenon) and will (thing-in-itself). The same method is 
then used to apply the will by analogy to the entire phenomenal 
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world as to its underlying Being-in-itself. Schopenhauer expounds 
this analogizing, this extension of human will to the whole cosmos 
as follows:** 


It must however be observed that here, all we need is a denominatio a potiori through 
which, for that very reason, the concept of will is expanded further than before. 
Perception of the identical in different manifestations and of the incongruous in 
similar ones is, as Plato so often comments, the very precondition of philosophy. 
Until now, however, we have not recognized the identity, with the will, of the 
essence of every single force straining and operating in Nature. Hence we have not 
regarded the manifold phenomena as the different species of the same genus which 
they are but have taken them for heterogeneous: that is also why there could not be 
a word to denote the concept of this genus. Hence I give the genus the name of its 
most admirable species, a nearer, immediate knowledge of which leads us to 
indirect knowledge of all other species. 


This analogizing, needless to say, again occurs in an intuitive way, 
on the basis of direct knowing:** 


But the word will, which is supposed to reveal the innermost essence of each thing 
in Nature like an open sesame, by no means signifies an unknown quantity, 
something that is reached by drawing conclusions; it signifies rather something 
which is directly perceived and so well known that we know and understand what 
will is far better than anything else, anything whatever. Hitherto the concept will 
was subsumed under the concept force; but I do the exact opposite and ask for every 
force in Nature to be conceived as will. 


So here Schopenhauer anthropologizes the whole of Nature with 
the help of plain analogy, which he loftily declares to be myth, and 
hence truth. 

Here we are neither able nor disposed to analyse in all its details 
the philosophical system which arose in this way. We shall only 
indicate those crucial elements in which the new irrationalism of 
Schopenhauer — which had a tremendously strong bearing on 
nineteenth-century philosophy — found expression. From Scho- 
penhauer’s return to Berkeley as we have traced it so far, it necessar- 
ily follows that for Schopenhauer, space, time and causality are 
purely subjective forms of the phenomenal world and can never be 
applied to things-in-themselves, to will as Schopenhauer grasped it. 
Kant’s fluctuating position derived from the fact that here, he was 
similarly striving for a sharp dichotomy, but was forever trying to 
escape from the prison of this metaphysical dualism in the course of 
his concrete accounts. These steps taken by Kant towards a dialecti- 
cal view of phenomenon and essence (objective reality, thing-in- 
itself) were mostly hesitant and equivocal. Schopenhauer radically 
abolished them and used the dualism, carried through in a more 
consistenly metaphysical, anti-dialectical argumentation, to bring 
about a total irrationalisation of the world of things-in-themselves. 

Let us take an important case in natural philosophy. Scho- 
penhauer said:7® 
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Force itself lies right outside the chain of causes and effects, which presupposes 
time, by having meaning only in relation to it: but the former also lies outside time. 
The particular variation always has an equally particular variation, but not the 
force, to the cause whose externalization it is. For just that which always gives a 
cause its efficacy, however many times it occurs, is a natural force and as such 
groundless, ice. it lies right outside the causal nexus and the domain of the thesis of 
ground, and is perceived philosophically as the immediate objectivity of the will, 
which is entire Nature’s In-itself. 


Thereupon, the whole of Nature is turned into a mystery, 
although all the particular changes needed for capitalist praxis may 
be comprehended in terms of causal laws and used on behalf of 
production. But philosophically speaking, everything is inexplic- 
able and irrational: ‘It is as inexplicable to us that a stone should fall 
to the earth as that an animal should move.’!” And by pursuing this 
idea to its logical conclusion, Schopenhauer arrived at findings very 
close to the reactionary mysticism of imperialist natural philoso- 
phy, which they anticipate in methodology. Let us remember from 
Spinoza’s deterministic statements that a stone flying through the 
air, if it had consciousness, would imagine that it was flying of its 
free will — a graphic image to illustrate the illusion of free will... . 
Schopenhauer ... refers to Spinoza’s image but completely 
reverses its philosophical meaning by adding that** 


the stone would be right. The push is the same for the stone as the motive for me, 
and what is manifested in the stone’s case as cohesion, gravity, persistence in the 
assumed state is, in esoteric essence, the same as that which I recognise in myself as 
will and which the stone too would recognise as will, were it to acquire perception. 


Schopenhauer, of course, was not familiar with today’s bourgeois 
atomic physics, but he would surely have assented enthusiastically, 
at least from the methodological angle, to the a~causal movements 
of electrons and ‘free will’ in the movement of particles. 

The results of this metaphysical-irrationalist splitting asunder of 
phenomenon and essence emerge even more clearly in the human 
world. Since Schopenhauerian will lies beyond the operational field 
of space, time and causality, and since he regards the individuation 
principle as thereby dissolved, every will is identical with will itself. 
This has very important human (ethical) consequences:?® 


Only theinner processes, as far as they concern the will, have true reality and are real 
events; because will alone is the thing-in-itself. In each microcosm there lies the 
whole macrocosm, and the latter contains no more than the former. Diversity is 
phenomenon, and the external processes are mere configurations of the phe- 
nomenal world, hence possessing no directireality or meaning, which they only 
have indirectly through their relation to the will of individuals. 


This, therefore, is not merely to say that it is exclusively the inner 
factor which counts in every deed. That is also implied in Kant’s 
‘categorical imperative’, albeit with the important difference that 
Kant was always striving to give his pure abstract ethics a social 
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content as well, and in order to achieve this he did not flinch from 
sophistic methods, from an unconscious abandonment of his own 
methodological starting-point. With Schopenhauer, on the con- 
trary, we are dealing with inwardness pure and simple, with the 
philosophical and ethical devaluation of every action, every real 
deed. But over and beyond this, the identity of macrocosm and 
microcosm, of the essential world and the pure inwardness of the 
individuum is also implied in the passage just quoted. Certainly, the 
path to this is an askesis, a dismissal of the cruelties of existence, a 
vision of the inner identity of all beings, and therefore a surmount- 
ing of ordinary egotism. On all these issues Schopenhauer speaks in 
a wide-ranging, picturesque and often witty manner. But we must 
never forget that — again in abrupt contrast to Kant and indeed to 
all the genuine moralists of the past — he regards his own ethics as 
optional for the philosopher expounding and justifying them. Why, 
then, should they be obligatory for his readers and followers? But 
if they are not so, all that these ‘sublime’ ethics leave us with 
is the inflation of the individual to a cosmic potency and a philoso- 
phical carte blanche to look down on all social activity in a superior 
way.... 

Schopenhauer designed a world-picture in which neither the 
phenomenal cosmos nor that of the things-in-themselves knew 
change, development or history. The former, to be sure, consisted 
of a ceaseless changing, an apparent becoming and expiring, a 
changing moreover that was subject to a fatalistic necessity. But this 
becoming and expiring was still static in essence: a kaleidoscope in 
which alternating combinations of the same components give the 
direct, uninitiated beholder the illusion of constant change. And 
anyone possessing real philosophical insight must be aware that 
behind this brightly coloured veil of surface phenomena continu- 
ally succeeding one another, there is hidden another world without 
space, time and causality, a world regarding which it would be 
pointless to speak of history, development or even progress. This 
initiated mind, wrote Schopenhauer, ‘will not share people’s belief 
that time produces something really new and momentous, that 
through it or in it something sheerly real will come into existence. 

120 

For Schopenhauer, therefore, history does not exist. ‘For we are 
of the opinion,’ he wrote,”* 
that everyone is still infinitely far from a philosophical knowledge of the world 
who presumes it possible to grasp its essence in some historical way, however finely 
clothed it is; but that is the case as soon as any Becoming or Having Become or In the 
Process of Becoming (Werdenwerden) occurs in his view of the world’s essence in 
itself and any Earlier or Later has the slightest significance. ... For all such 


historical philosophy, however superior its manner, takes time for a condition of 
things-in-themselves as though Kant had never existed, and hence stops at what 
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Kant terms phenomenon as opposed to thing-in-itself. . . . it is just knowledge 
which is accommodated by the thesis of sufficient reason that never takes us to the 
inner essence of things but only pursues phenomena into infinity, moving without 
purpose or goal... . 


In principle, said Schopenhauer, history can never become the 
object of a science; it is ‘false not only in the exposition but in its 
essence’.? Hence for Schopenhauer there exists no difference in 
history between important and trivial, major and minor; only the 
individual is real, whereas the human race is an empty abstraction. 

Thus only the individual, isolated in a world without meaning, is 
left over as the fateful product of the individuation principle (space, 
time, causality). An individual, certainly, that is identical with the 
world-essence by virtue of the aforestated identity between micro- 
cosm and macrocosm in the world of things-in-themselves. This 
essence, however, located as it is beyond the valid sphere of space, 
time and causality, is consequently — nothingness. Hence 
Schopenhauer’s magnum opus logically ends with the words: ‘Rather 
we freely acknowledge that what is left after the complete annul- 
ment of the will is, for all those who are still full of will, assuredly 
nothingness. But conversely also, for those in whom will has 
turned and denied itself, this very real world of ours with all its suns 
and Milky Ways is — nothingness. ’”* 

And at this point, with our survey of the most important prob- 
lems of Schopenhauer’s philosophy completed, we ask once again: 
what is the social task it fulfils? Or, to put this question from 
another angle: what is behind its widespread and lasting influence? 
Here pessimism is not by itself an adequate answer. ... Scho- 
penhauer’s philosophy rejects life in every form and confronts it 
with nothingness as a philosophical perspective. But is it possible to 
live such a life? (Let us mention only in passing that Schopenhauer 
— in line with Christianity, here as on the question of original sin — 
rejected suicide as a solution to the meaninglessness of existence.) If 
we consider Schopenhauer’s philosophy as a whole, the answer is 
undoubtedly yes. For the futility of life means above all the indi- 
vidual’s release from all social obligations and all responsibility 
towards men’s forward development, which does not even exist in 
Schopenhauer’s eyes. And nothingness as the pessimist outlook, as 
life’s horizon, is quite unable, according to Schopenhauer’s ethics, 
. .. to prevent or even merely to discourage the individual from 
leading an enjoyable contemplative life. On the contrary: the abyss 
of nothingness, the gloomy background of the futility of existence 
only lends this enjoyment an extra piquancy. Further heightening it 
is the fact that the strongly accented aristocratism of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy lifts its adherents (in imagination) way 
above the wretched mob that is short-sighted enough to battle and 
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to suffer for a betterment of social conditions. So Schopenhauer’s 
system, well laid-out and architecturally ingenious in form — rises 
up like a modern luxury hotel on the brink of the abyss, nothingness 
and futility. And the daily sight of the abyss, between the leisurely 
enjoyment of meals or works of art, can only enhance one’s pleasure 
in this elegant comfort. 

This, then, fulfils the task of Schopenhauer’s irrationalism: the 
task of preventing an otherwise dissatisfied sector of the intelligent- 
sia from concretely turning its discontent with the ‘established 
order’, that is, the existing social order, against the capitalist system 
in force at any given time. This irrationalism thereby reaches its 
central objective — no matter how far Schopenhauer himself was 
aware of it: that of providing an indirect apologetic of the capitalist 
social order. 
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Hl. COMPARATIVE STUDIES 


HEGEL AND SCHOPENHAUER: 
AFTERMATH AND PRESENT * 
Arthur Hibscher 


I 


IT is 23 March 1820. Assembled in the committee-room at the 
University of Berlin is the Faculty of Philosophy, at the head of 
which is its most celebrated member, Georg Friedrich Hegel, who 
two years previously assumed the professorial chair vacated by 
Fichte. Hegel is fifty years old, already grey, and the fine propor- 
tions of his head are emphasized by his rigid bearing. His cheeks, 
though, are but little developed, and his forehead and eyes are small. 
Facing the board is the examinee, thirty-two years old, slight and 
self-assured. A small mouth with full lips, eyes clear and flashing, an 
imposing cranium. His whole bearing, the substance and inflexion 
of his words — everything somehow bespeaks disdain. Hegel, who 
neither before nor afterwards read Schopenhauer’s works, quickly 
scents a youthful opponent. As Schopenhauer is explaining the four 
different types of cause, Hegel, to catch him out, asks “Then what 
motivates a horse to lie down in the road?’ Schopenhauer replies, 
‘The ground beneath it encountering: its tiredness, which is an 
emotion experienced by the horse. If it were standing at an abyss it 
would not lie down.’ Hegel objects, ‘So in the same way you 
consider animal functions as reasons? Heart-beat and the circulation 
of the blood are the result of reasons?’ The young man enlightens 
the older one, ‘It is not these manifestations that are termed animal 
functions but the conscious motions of the body.’ He refers to 
Haller’s Physiology. Hegel refuses to withdraw his objection. Then 
they are interrupted by a doctor of medicine, whose field this is. 
‘Your pardon, Sir, that I should intercede and support Dr 
Schopenhauer in this matter. Most certianly in my discipline the 
functions we are discussing are classed as animal.’ Hegel stands up. 
The debate is over. The entire incident is symbolic: the difference in 


*Translated especially for this collection by Paul P. Gubbins. 
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age, rank and reputation; indeed, even the subject of the dispute and 
its conclusion. 

The course given by Schopenhauer starts at precisely the hour 
Hegel is lecturing. In those days there are barely eleven hundred 
students in Berlin. Whoever can, goes to Hegel. Close by, an 
unknown person is lecturing at the same time on “The Complete 
Philosophy’. He is expounding his own system. Who cares? 

Schopenhauer gives notice of his lecture in all subsequent semes- 
ters. It never takes place again. The failure of the young lecturer 
becomes increasingly apparent. He opposes the onslaught of a 
victorious philosophy that is advancing unimpeded. He alone, now 
as in the future, dares to pit the eternally valid order of his precepts 
against the historical order of the time. This fact does as much to 
determine that he will succumb again and again to historical forces, 
as that in the final analysis the victory will be his. 

Schopenhauer was away from Berlin for several years. He 
returns. Again he gives notice of his lectures, for which no one 
registers. Then fate itself seems to take a turn: in the summer of 1831 
Hegel falls victim to the advancing cholera. Schopenhauer though, 
who had never fled from Hegel, avoided the plague in time. He lives © 
another three decades, and throughout these three decades he lives 
in the expectation that the glistening bubble of Hegelian verbiage 
will soon burst. Only the final decade seems to bring fulfilment of 
his hopes. These are, as a friend from his youth, Ottilie von Goethe, 
wrote to him at the time, that he should finally attain the goal he had 
set himself in her company fifty years before and become the 
Philosopher of the nineteenth century: ‘... how rarely ’tis 
achieved, how many fall back along the road they wished to travel, 
how many give up or deviate from their purpose. . . .’ Did it really 
come to this? 


II 


The struggle between Schopenhauer and Hegel was not confined to 
their own lifetimes. It dominated the century and, with a strange 
shift of emphasis, it still predominates today. Hegel’s way of think- 
ing, heralding the world derived from the spirit, has become to a 
large extent the means of ordering and interpreting reality. Scho- 
penhauer, however, whose doctrine of the will signified the first 
major breakthrough of reality into philosophical thought, has 
gained sovereignty to an unprecedented degree over the realms of 
the spiritual. 

Intellectual judgment was passed on Hegel immediately in the 
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years after 1848. Remarkably enough, the liberation from his ideas 
came from Hegel’s pupil, Ludwig Feuerbach, who was invited by 
the student body in Heidelberg to lecture on the nature of religion. 
By 1849, Gottfried Keller could welcome Feuerbach’s thinking as a 
deliverance from speculative philosophy and its lack of poetry, and 
in the same year Richard Wagner, in Feuerbach’s name, finally 
renounced Hegelian aesthetics. To the young Karl Ritter he wrote, 
‘Eventually but irrevocably Feuerbach dawns upon man, and 
herein lies his importance: namely, as the opposite of absolute 
philosophy, in which man dawns upon the philosopher. Nowhere 
have I seen this natural, wholesome process completed with such 
certainty and assurance, and I acknowledge my debt of gratitude to 
him.’ Five years later, Richard Wagner was directed by Herwegh to 
Schopenhauer. It was not solely, as in the case of Feuerbach, the 
superiority of reality, of man and of life, over the Idea that bound 
him henceforward to Schopenhauer. Wagner himself in his auto- 
biography reported how deep his impression was of The World as 
Will and Representation; so deep, that it was only then — as he said — 
that he really understood his Wotan: this was in 1854. But 
Schopenhauer throughout his life remained true to the idea of 
Mozart and Rossini, and he could summon no understanding what- 
soever for the notion of a ‘community of property’ that Wagner 
wished to introduce between poetry and music. “The fellow’s a 
writer, not a musician,’ he said to Robert von Hornstein. Subse- 
quent decades heard in Wagner’s music the rumbling and the altera- 
tion of tension and relaxation, the release of dark motivating forces, 
in which the stirring of the universal will seemed to be portrayed. 
Schopenhauer himself did not feel this. The form of mass-control 
over the arts, which placed Wagner’s work so patently in the 
mainstream of the nineteenth century, when mass-thought pressed 
for dominance, was perhaps contrary to a fundamental and justifi- 
able instinct within the thinker Schopenhauer, contrary to the 
ultimate isolation of things genial and aristocratic, which some 
decades later the polemic Nietzsche contra Wagner — almost a prelude 
to subsequent judgments — defended against the mass-effect of 
music. 

All the same, Schopenhauer and Wagner had a kindred funda- 
mental approach to music. From this inner kinship, from the intui- 
tive tension in their relationship to the world, both arrived at the 
thought of redemption, and they experienced this thought, with 
which Romanticism from Novalis to E.T.A. Hoffmann had toyed, 
as a vital feature of existence, as the ultimate of a life which 1s never 
mere existence but is always desiring, straining, demanding. 
Wagner acknowledged often enough how much he had received 
from the thinker Schopenhauer. The Ring and Parsifal are full of 
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profound references to the emotional and cerebral world of the 
philosopher. The detour via Wagner’s music enabled Scho- 
penhauer’s doctrine to penetrate into the world further and more 
lastingly than the direct route via the works themselves, and so at 
the close of the century it was fitting that the highest of all arts — in 
Schopenhauer’s own order of preference — more so than the writ-— 
ings and the creations of plastic art that can be traced back to him, 
was able to produce a spiritual effect which since the time Hélderlin 
constructed his hymns and odes within the triad of the dialectic, was 
never again granted to Hegel’s doctrine. 

From the middle of the nineteenth century there was an increase 
in those remarkable attempts to link Hegel with Schopenhauer. 
Ludwig Noack undertook in his Propaedeutics to Philosophy (1854) to 
twist the Hegelian development of consciousness into a develop- 
ment of the will, and soon after Schopenhauer’s death the Hegelian 
Viktor Kij maintained that by assimilating Schopenhauer’s funda- 
mental truths Hegel’s philosophy ‘would gain in veracity, plenitude 
and richness of colour’. Still in the second half of the century Eduard 
von Hartmann and Julius Bahnsén attempted to reconcile the inimi- 
cal worlds of the Hegelian dialectic and the Schopenhauerian 
metaphysics of the will. Then, all the more decisively, the two 
worlds parted. For many years Hegel’s world was lost to the 
German mind, only to experience a remarkable renaissance with 
Dilthey’s Hegel’s Youth (1905) and Nohl’s edition of the Early 
Theological Writings (1907). In the meantime Friedrich Nietzsche 
had become heir to Schopenhauer’s ideas. Since the third of the 
Thoughts out of Season, which based an entire philosophy of culture 
and an entire theory of education upon his experience of 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche was able to link all the varying stages of 
his thought to Schopenhauer and to substantiate them in every 
degree, not only up to the sceptical instinctual psychology dating 
from his middle period but even up to the final biological and 
anthropological stage, to the shaping, guiding principle presented 
to mankind in The Will to Power. Nietzsche, following Schopen- 
hauer’s lead, indicated many a course along which a modified view 
of history and of Nature might proceed. 

To Hegel, history was everything: it was in history that the spirit 
realized its path to itself. To Schopenhauer, history was a mere 
nothing, a series of cat-fights, perpetual monotony behind masks 
that were ever new, in which fools alone could discover any sort of 
plan or development. History sought to show us that there was 
something different at any given time. In reality, though, things 
were invariably the same at all times — to the philosopher all world 
events are simply letters of the alphabet from which the idea of man 
may be read. It would be possible, Schopenhauer said, to look upon 
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history ‘as a continuation of zoology’, and in this was to be under- 
stood as much a pursuance of the view whereby the generic passed 
into the individual as, conversely, of the return of the individual 
into the generic. As the century progressed, this motif from the 
Parerga was adopted in many different forms. An understanding of 
man and history was sought entirely within the combinations of 
natural laws. With Lazarus and Steinthal, the psychology of the 
individual was extended to social psychology and to the psychol- 
ogy of nations, and history was developed in various ways within 
the forms of science. John Stuart Mill established along the lines of 
Comte the methodology of these developments, and Thomas 
Buckle even presented the science of history with the task of uncov- 
ering the natural laws governing the lives of peoples and nations. 
Under such premisses, the close of the century saw the struggle 
that was beginning over the laws of historical occurrence. Differ- 
ences of opinion no longer revolved round the mere fact of a 
connection between history and nature, but invariably round its 
form and the extent of its importance. Sometimes each and every 
difference between the laws of history and those of physical 
research was denied, most vehemently by Kurt Breysig; and then 
again it was impossible to overcome certain empirical regularities. 
‘Nature becomes the selfsame reality if we consider her with regard 
to the general; she becomes history if we consider her with regard to 
the specific and to the general’ (Rickert). Or, ‘We explain Nature; 
we understand history’ (Dilthey). The common, basic supposition 
contained in these views is still apparent in the delimitations of the 
humanities whether, with Dilthey, its leitmotif is seen in the recip- 
rocal action between the specific and the general, or else passes 
simply for a study of individual life and regards this individual 
characteristic as a difference that creates a particular type within the 
species life. ¢ 
If Schopenhauer’s view of history indicated a path from man to 
nature, so his evaluation of the organic world indicated the path 
from nature to man. It was Schopenhauer who established the 
_premisses for today’s opinions concerning the life of animals and 
plants. He destroyed the sentimental eighteenth-century view of 
nature and uncovered in the animal world too the struggle for 
existence, the reciprocal destruction, the will which, unredeemed, 
feasted on itself and created ever new suffering. In the final year of 
his life he became acquainted with Darwin’s theories, albeit at 
second remove. To Schopenhauer, they appeared as ‘straight 
empiricism, inadequate for the issue concerned’, as ‘a variation of 
Lamarck’s theory’. Schopenhauer himself passed over Darwin's 
and Spencer’s mechanistic biology, wanting as it did to rediscover 
in the highest form of life the mechanical cycle that governs the 
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lowest, and he proceeded directly to the biological perspectives of 
the future, which were introduced at the time of Nietzsche and 
Hartmann and which tried to discern in the most simple form of life 
traces of the spiritual. 

In the course of this development, the basis for an entire field of 
study, Jakob von Uexkull’s environmental doctrine, was derived 
via its intermediary acceptance into Nietzsche’s Will to Power from 
one of the most decisive thoughts in the tract Concerning the Will in 
Nature, namely the harmony between the attributes of instinct, 
organic composition and the environment. Schopenhauer had 
established for the first time the agreement between the will and the 
character of each species (the pattern of impulse and instinct), its 
organic particularities and the circumstances of its existence. He 
spoke of the ‘obvious suitability of each animal for its way of life, 
for the external means of its survival, right down to the last detail’. 
And, again, ‘Look at the countless shapes of animals. See how each 
one is so completely the copy of its own volition, the visible 
expression of the exertions of the will which comprises its charac- 
ter. The difference of the shapes is merely the imageof that of the 
characters.’ And, vice-versa, the composition of the animal is 
entirely suited to the world around it. It is only recently that this 
clear-sighted scheme, unaltered in its basic principles, has proved 
itself infinitely yielding. A wealth of facts have been explained with 
its aid, above all since people learned to pay increasing attention to 
the particular attributes ofa species and set the characteristic percep- 
tive features given to the animal, its span of sensory perception, 
alongside its instinctual existence. Schopenhauer pointed the direc- 
tion in which these enquiries should proceed; the present, in merely 
discovering it, committed an error avoided by Schopenhauer, and 
applied the environmental theory simply to man, thereby disguis- 
ing all the higher problems of anthropology.’ 

In this way the environmental doctrine passed not entirely with 
justification into a combined law for nature and for mankind, for 
which Schopenhauer had paved the way and which, for the first 
time since Montesquieu, Rousseau and Herder, but differently 
from them, he had invested with a force that was to have wide- 
ranging repercussions. Schopenhauer’s turning from the spirit to 
the will, and his inclusion of the human will in the will within 
nature, was repeated once again in the philosophy of the present: 
thematically and methodically the interpretation of being was 
shifted from the spirit and from reason to the powers of the percep- 
tion, the creative and the irrational, which found acceptance via 
Nietzsche in the philosophy of life and which, going further and 
even closer to Schopenhauer, pressed towards the idea ofa life based 
upon the will and of man understanding himself on these terms. It 
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was not without reason that Rickert, with a touch of suspicion, 
could describe Schopenhauer as the father of the philosophy of life, 
and the protracted quarrel over plagiarism that arose during the 
First World War over Bergson’s élan vital revealed the relationship 
even more unsparingly. Without Schopenhauer, the turn towards 
vitalism would have been absolutely unthinkable; with it, too, 
today’s existentialist philosophy, combining the drives and the 
main thoughts of the philosophy of life with a powerful additive of 
fear, and in which strangely enough the individual, to Hegel the 
victim of world events, now effected a surreptitious return as the 
new upholder of the entire system. It has been remarked quite 
legitimately that from the effects of Kierkegaard up to his spiritual 
descendants, to Jaspers and Heidegger, connections can be made 
time and time again back to Schopenhauer whose figure, visible as it 
was, was invisibly concealed from his successors on account of 
Nietzsche’s interlude. The echo of existentialist philosophy 
included not only in general the dark, underlying tone of the 
doctrine of the will but also, in slipping away from the definitive 
positions of classical philosophy, certain leitmotifs of 
Schopenhauer, almost in complete contrast to Hegel. 

The development of history and of natural history coincided in a 
new doctrine of man. Today, the roundabout path of history no 
longer provides an answer to the question of what man is, in the 
sense of Dilthey’s monumental fragments concerning the history of 
the human mind; still less is it provided by the easy path that 
proceeds via the theory of evolution. The twentieth century, con- 
tinuing the efforts of the nineteenth, began in the proximity of 
Schopenhauer. We find in him the point of departure for the new 
anthropology and the basis for its extension — so obviously and 
unmistakably that in abandoning the entire ‘metaphysical supers- 
tructure’ of the system his real significance can be seen in all its 
seriousness in his stance on anthropology: namely, in the fact that 
he philosophized ‘from the body’, unlike the idealistic philosophers 
from Descartes to Kant and Fichte who philosophized from con- 
sciousness; that neither God nor the world, neither knowledge nor 
the idea constituted the starting-point of his thought, but man, and 
more precisely the man who acts. It is said that in action there is no 
reflection. Neither in looking attentively at an object, nor in taking 
hold ofit, or in an entire movement towards it can a ‘conscious’ side 
be separated from a ‘material’ side. What is really experienced is 
something else: a whole, commencing as emotion, as drive, expir- 
ing in multifarious facets as action, and controlled or guided by 
thought. This process is not rendered comprehensible with the old 
pair of terms ‘body-soul’: it prevents the original, ‘inner’ experience 
from adorning itself with the material of thought. Psychology 
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became a doctrine of emotions and drives and it entered into a direct 
relationship with the results of man’s action and with those things 
essential to his life. In this way instinctual psychology, beginning 
with Schopenhauer, was enormously enriched by Nietzsche and 
was passed on to our century; in this way the stirrings of the 
subconscious inner life, neglected by the old mentalistic psychol- 
ogy, are visible today in the systems following on from 
Schopenhauer: in the ‘voluntaristic’ view of the factual area of 
psychiatry (already apparent in Wernicke’s doctrine of superior 
representations) and, further, in the theory of repression and in the 
reassessment of the sexual, and thereby in the essential elements of 
psychoanalysis. A survey throughout the wide range of research 
discloses that everywhere the twentieth century is trying to open 
direct access to man, in the conscious effort to place the fundamen- 
tals of knowledge concerning man deeper in the broad stratum of 
biology — this is the case with Kassner, Picard and Jung, with 
Kretschmer, Jaensch and Kiinkel, with Klages, Kroh and Pfahler. 
All this — at least in method — breathes the spirit of Schopenhauer, 
who moved so decisively from the historicity of human existenc 
into the biological centre of its being. 
Today, Schopenhauer’s doctrine — in its many masks and guises 
— determines our thoughts and actions. It has become a force 
which, far removed from its origin, and widely disseminated, 
seems to announce its presence in a stimulating, exciting and fruit- 
ful way in the facets of contemporary life. Time and time again, and 
from race to race, the questions to which it gives rise are reiterated, 
modified and placed before backdrops that are ever new. We could 
seize on hundreds of points, each of which, if pursued into all its 
secrets and corners, would disclose a far-reaching set of conse- 
quences. Even though Schopenhauer himself may well have 
believed that he was writing only for the few, that the general public 
would remain silent, we know today that there is something akin to 
a vast anonymity regarding the consequences of his thought, par- 
ticularly in those places where his word exists, as it were, in the 
sphere of the forces of nature acting out of necessity, and where we 
may therefore say of him, as Goethe in conversation with Ecker- 
mann once praised Immanuel Kant, ‘He has also affected you, not 
that you have ever read him.’ Precisely because of this, an experi- 
ence, much reported from the time of Schopenhauer’s first friends 
and supporters, still repeats itself today, albeit a little differently and 
more intensely: a person alights by chance on Schopenhauer’s 
works, and suddenly it is as if scales fall from his eyes and he 
understands: something is expressed in this work, the truth of 
which he has always borne within himself, sometimes as a dark 
feeling, sometimes a little more tangibly and raised to the level of 
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consciousness, but always as something secret and indefinite, which 
is now exposed and placed in the strongest light. 

Today, this sudden exposure and illumination occurs differently 
and more intensely. It emerges repeatedly from that vast expanse 
where, subconsciously, our own comprehension of the world and 
of life bears traces of Schopenhauer’s thought. In Herr von Viller’s 
Letters of an Unknown Person, Schopenhauer is described as the 
friend ‘who never flatters, who often injures, but who never allows 
us to become estranged from him’. What Schopenhauer says will 
never again be forgotten. His message is scarcely linked any more to 
the words and phrases that he employed to convey it. It has become 
our spirit’s spirit; we are left as it were with a quintessence of 
feeling, an experience of truth so impregnable, so lasting, that no 
other philosophy could match it. By Schopenhauer we can live; 
with Schopenhauer we can also die. ‘I dare to assert’, Thomas Mann 
wrote, ‘that in the final hour Schopenhauerian truth and its accept- 
ability will stand firm, that it is well-suited to stand firm, and it will 
do so effortlessly without taxing thought, without words.’ 


lil 


We have already said that in our day Schopenhauer’s view of reality 
has been widely assimilated as spirit. By contrast, Hegel’s spirit has 
pervaded reality. Hegel’s new awareness of progress and of the 
present imposed itself with heavy hand during the course of the 
nineteenth century upon the Enlightenment way of thinking. What 
was the Enlightenment other than the forceful attempt to found a 
general order of thought and life upon the old powers of reason? 
This was Condorcet’s ninth age, in which the ‘human race, freed 
from all fetters, from the dominion of fate as from the dominion of 
the enemies of progress, would walk with grave and steady step the 
path of truth, virtue and happiness’. In Newton’s discovery of the 
true system of the physical universe, in the founding of the science 
of human nature by Locke and Condillac, and of social science by 
Turgot, Richard Price and Rousseau — everywhere there is evi- 
dence of the same and, one might say, teleological certainty arising 
out of belief in reason. Even Lessing, no differently from the 
English and French rationalists, yoked the progress of mankind to 
the realization of the divine economy of the world. With Hegel, 
though, the concept of progress was absorbed into the idea of an 
eternal dialectical process, ‘in which the one spirit, whose nature is 
one and always the same, explains this its one nature’. In the 
continuation of this self-development of the spirit, every different 
mode of existence must appear within time as a higher mode of 
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existence, the later form always as the more perfect — just as it is in 
natural history, in which the most recent form of life and that which 
appeared last, man, the bearer of knowledge, represents at the same © 
time the highest of all creatures. Everything that is real is reason, 
and yet that which is realized later invariably signifies a higher level 
of reason than that which was realized sooner — does this not mean 
that the highest level of realization of which we can conceive is 
reached in the present? Two conclusions follow from this which, 
for Hegel’s thought, are entirely consequential and yet contradic- 
tory: on the one hand, the knowledge that the purpose of develop- 
ment has been reached under present circumstances; on the other, 
the knowledge that the present, too, is but an intermediate stage 
along the path to eternally new and higher purposes, that we are 
therefore charged with the task of altering present conditions in 
order to come close and closer still to the higher purpose. Both 
consequences have been drawn from Hegel. Two schools of 
thought have arisen: the right and the left. 

In the circle of the Hegelian right, the theory was developed of 
the Hegelian state founded upon reason, which was to be regarded 
as an image of the eternal system of the world, as ‘the substantial 
morality’, in the words of Hegel’s philosophy of right. The word 
‘state’, which Hegel consistently inserted for the word ‘people’ in 
the second edition of his Encyclopaedia (1827), had already received 
the new shade of meaning which, from Niebuhr and Savigny up to 
the writings of Ranke and Mommsen, was developed and inten- 
sified more fully and potently in the work of the historical school. 
This new shade of meaning determined political development 
increasingly up to the time of Wilhelm II and the Third Reich: the 
state was seen as the self-realization in time of the Absolute Spirit. 
Friedrich Julius Stahl, the founder of the Conservative Party, 
upholder of the concept of the restoration in Germany, was a 
Hegelian. The senior civil servants of the Bismarck era came mostly 
from Hegel, but also Ferdinand Lassalle, the ‘state-socialist’, who, 
in the name of the international class struggle, later met with 
increasing opposition. 

Lassalle’s first major work concerned The Philosophy of Heraclitus 
the Dark of Ephesos (1858), in whom Hegel himself had perceived a 
forerunner of his dialectic. In his text ‘What now?’ (1862) Lassalle 
demanded — a strange prelude to subsequent developments — the 
union of the Prussian monarchy “with the working classes in the 
struggle against liberalism, and against the ‘night-watchman 
theory’ of the weak state — this is again an entirely Hegelian 
thought. Here is the will to completion and fulfilment, the belief in 
the final assurance of a condition for which the Hegelian triad 
‘thesis-antithesis-synthesis’ provides the dialectical foundation that 
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is exemplified many times over in the spiritual history of the world. 

Since the theological historicism of Richard of Deutz (died 1129) 
and of Joachim de Fiori (died 1202), the belief was handed down 
through the centuries that antitheses could be overcome and united 
in a new third realm by a fresh and legitimate ordering of the human 
community. Joachim de Fiori was the first Western thinker in 
Hegel’s mould. He demolished Augustine’s dualistic vision of the 
world and opposed the theologies of the Old and New Testaments 
with a third one, something novel, the Christianity of his own time: 
as against the realms of the Father and the Son, he proposed the 
Third Realm of the Holy Spirit, which was to commence around 
the year 1260, and the purpose of which was to announce the 
higher, glorified meaning of the gospel, the Evangelium Aeternum 
predicted in the Revelation of Saint John. Joachim de Fiori shook to 
the core the best Franciscans and Dominicans of his own and 
subsequent centuries, and he stimulated a new way of looking at the 
world which gradually penetrated historical thinking. The belief in 
a history of salvation as a result of three ages of the world pervaded 
Western intellectual thought from the mystics of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries up to Lessing’s ‘Education of the Human 
Race’. He reached out from medieval origins into the area of East- 
ern Christianity, and here the visionary, prophetic and futuristic 
message that is associated with him was intensified more and more 
in the sense of a mission, ofa belief in a religious purpose for Russia. 
Dostoievsky’s political writings are entirely in keeping with the 
‘third testament’, the coming religion of the Holy Spirit, in which 
the Church is the realm of heaven and earth, spiritual and corporeal, 
mystically invisible and yet also, at the same time, visible and 
realized in history. 

The tendency towards speculation, towards visionary and 
apocalyptical utterances — inevitable in the light of these develop- 
ments, — underwent for the first time, in Hegel’s writings, a certain 
repatriation in the area of historical inquiry. In Hegel’s historicism, 
the Middle Ages appears as the realm of the Son, and modern times, 
since the Reformation, as the realm of the Spirit. The inclusion of 
the Utopian future in the sphere of the recent past and the present 
indicates Hegel himself believed that the new realm was in essence 
already realized, and that he himself inclined towards the conclu- 
sions of his own supporters of the right. We have reached our goal 
at the point we are today. This is the sense in which the magician 
Maximos in Ibsen’s play Emperor and Galilean (1873) adopted 
Hegel’s thought. Maximos knows of three realms. The first is 
founded upon the Tree of Knowledge, the second upon the Tree of 
the Cross; the third, however, is the Realm of the Great Secret, 
which is said to be founded upon the Trees of Knowledge and of the 
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Cross, and which will supplant and then unite within itself both 
previous realms, a realm in beauty and in freedom of the flesh and 
the spirit. This realm is not a futuristic dream; it is ours, our lives . 
revolve around it. In a speech delivered in Stockholm in the year 
1887 Ibsen expounded Maximos’s beliefs. He argued that the con- 
cepts of politics and of the social order had reached their conclusion 
in their present form, that they would coalesce into a unified whole 
which would bring the happiness of the human race. Ibsen devoted 
the entire remainder of his life to working for this third realm, in 
which men were to lead truer, fuller and thereby happier lives. 

Dostoievsky and Ibsen: the Russian writer’s translator, Moeller 
van den Bruck, whose idea of the world and the state had been 
determined by Hegel, wrote the manifesto of the young nationalist 
movement, The Third Realm (Das dritte Reich [1923] ), in the period 
following the First World War. Central to this book is the notion of 
a ‘Conservative Revolution’, which was seized upon with avidity 
by the National Socialist Party during its formative years. A line, 
though, can also be traced from Ibsen up to our times, more 
timorously and almost as speculation, and yet underscoring the 
particular sense of the everyday devotion that accorded the rallies of 
the Third Reich the self-certainty of accomplished purpose. In his 
book The Idea of the German State (1917) Ernst Krieck, as a second 
Maximos, circumscribed the notion of a third realm — a realm of 
ideas pertaining to German national consciousness that was des- 
tined to supplant its two predecessors, the realm of the ancient idea 
of humanitarianism and the realm of Christianity. And, perhaps in 
succession to Ibsen, another name might be mentioned: Dietrich 
Eckart, the translator of Peer Gynt, and Hitler’s mentor. 

In the 1920s, Hegel’s scheme was already adapted to accord more 
closely and pertinently with the course of history. From then on, 
the first realm was understood as the realm of the Imperial Middle 
Ages, lasting up to 1806; the second realm was the creation of the 
state by Bismarck, which collapsed in the First World War after 
little less than fifty years. Both realms, so it was said, failed because 
of the tasks before them: the first because of the national aims it had 
set itself, the second because of the social aims. The third realm, 
however, was to combine both these goals and to fulfil them 
jointly. Hence the thought of a union between the national and the 
social, to which in the 1890s Friedrich Naumann had devoted his 
energies, was incorporated in the ultimate form of the Third Reich, 
in which the sense of German history was to be fulfilled after 
centuries of aberration and error. The third Reich was to last a 
thousand years, a concept that was postulated in the chiliastic 
tradition established by Irenaeus and Lactantius and that endured up 
to Nietzsche’s millennial Zarathustra realm. 
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The rejection of Hegel’s concept of the state by spokesmen for 
National Socialism, men such as Rosenberg, Baumler and Krieck, 
must be understood correctly. Hegel was attacked as the spiritual 
founder of National Liberalism, which dominated the Bismarck era 
(Baumler), but in so doing it was also the Hegel of the second realm 
who was rejected, and this from the newly-acquired perspective of 
the third realm that was in the process of being created out of 
Hegelian thought. The authoritative position of the old state was 
challenged in favour of the real and ‘eternal’ interests of the people 
in the crude, rebellious invective of the book Mein Kampf: ‘Gener- 
ally speaking, it should never be forgotten that the ultimate aim of 
man’s existence is not the maintenance of a state, but the preseva- 
tion of his way of life... . The rights of the individual outweigh 
those of the state.’ After the seizure of power, though, the attack on 
the state became pointless. The new sociology, centred on the state, 
had been in existence a long time. In Prometheus (1923), Hans Freyer 
had presented a leviathan-like picture of the irresistible power of the 
state, and in the book The State (1925), a peculiar parody — resembl- 
ing a philosophy of life — of The Phenomenology of Spirit, he had 
pursued dialectically the path of the mind to the state (in the stages 
belief; style, state) and backwards along the path of the state to the 
mind (in the stages power, law, form). Now, at the time of the 
‘seizure of power’, and well-prepared by the doctrine of the unity of 
people and state, it was possible to fall into line with Giovanni 
Gentile’s parallel ideas concerning the philosophy of the fascist 
state. The goal had been attained. Arrows of desire were no longer 
dispatched to the opposite bank; it was felt that the opposite bank 
had already been reached. Evaluations ceased; further develop- 
ments of the old and conventional were terminated; the new was 
‘rendered uniform’ and was every where equalled out. Invariably, in 
thoughts and laws, in columns and organizations, in the integration 
of nature and technology, man and mind, people were concerned 
solely with one issue: to reveal as much the spiritual origins of the 
third realm in the tradition of the Hegelian right, as the inherent 
contrast to the developments that proceeded from the Hegelian left. 
The connection, poorly concealed, between National Socialism and 
heavy industry, the association with right-wing groups during the 
struggle for power, the acceptance and continuation of the old 
military tradition — all these were features that made it impossible 
for this Third Reich to win the confidence of the working classes, 
however much the alleged will to synthesis might have appealed to 
them. 

The progression from Stahl to Hitler was accompanied by the 
alternative progression from Marx to Stalin, a progression that 
endeavoured, by constant changing and modification of prevailing 
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circumstances, to participate in the development of the spirit of the 
times. In the revolutionary movement, leading logically via Marx- 
ism to Communism, a subtle dialectic of material, economic and 
social progress was formed from the dialectic of the mind: this, so to 
speak, was an aid to a deepened understanding of social reality, but 
it was not the highest intellectual principle, the one that was to 
determine and to permeate reality. In an early letter to his father (of 
10 November 1837), Karl Marx wrote that he wished ‘to seek the 
idea in reality itself’, and many years later he established at a glance 
the difference between his own and the Hegelian dialectical 
method. ‘The thought-process for Hegel, which he even turns into 
a separate subject under the same “‘Idea’”’, is the demiurge of reality, 
manifesting only its outer form. Conversely, for me, the ideal 
sphere is no different from the material one, transplanted and 
translated within the human brain’ (Capital, Afterword to 2nd ed. 
of Vol. I). In the continuation of the class struggle the mind 
becomes a mere secondary manifestation of the event, a ‘parasiti- 
cally rampant epiphenomenon of the material sphere’. It is a ques- 
tion of reality, a reality of principles and purposes, one that is never 
finality or completion, but perpetually a task, a challenge, a new 
outlook; not a here-and-now, but an eternal tomorrow-and- 
thenceforward. Understood in this way, dialectical materialism 
applies today in unaltered form as the ideology of the Marxist- 
Leninist Party. The dialectical method demands ‘that appearances 
are considered not only from the standpoint of their mutual rela- 
tionship and dependence, but also from the standpoint of their 
movement, their change, their development, from the standpoint 
of their conception and eclipse’.? 

The Soviet victory over the Third Reich decided the victory of 
the Hegelian left over the Hegelian right. We ponder the facts and 
the connections, mull over the simple photographs, memorable and 
complete in themselves, from the other side of the Iron Curtain; we 
consider the insincerity and the uncertainty in our paths and pur- 
poses here, and to the political and moral reasons for the collapse of 
the Reich we might add one that relates to the history of human 
thought: the inner rift, present right from the beginning in the 
fusion of the national and the social; after all. is not a social objective 
to be understood as the ultimate ambition in international relation- 
ships? And yet despite the contrast between the two ideologies, the 
question of their origin and of certain common factors ought not to 
be forgotten. In our own times, English and American sociologists, 
such as Bertrand Russell, Peter Drucker, Friedrich von Hayek, F.A. 
Voigt (Unto Caesar [1938] ), and others, have produced a strikingly 
unanimous answer: every Utopia, to which one aspires on an 
unconditional, radical basis, has the tendency to end in tyranny. 
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Perhaps the question can be conceived more generally: both 
ideologies desired acceptance as the historical consummation of the 
dialectically established traidic progression, a consummation com- 
prising a third stage which, unifying and crowning the other two, 
required the coalescence of movement and counter-movement. 
Both ideologies, upholding or overthrowing, applied their rule 
directly before the political, economic and social tasks of the pres- 
ent, before the new might and the new demands for power by the 
general public. Thereby both could be characterized by ‘a brutal 
tyranny of the unspecific’ (Lagarde), by a concept that endeavoured 
to shape reality not from the individual, but from established 
notions, from society and the community, from the masses, from 
the general public and the state. Both have demonstrated by histori- 
cal example that the mere ordering of the communality destroys the 
order of the individual. Faced with the terrible object-lesson of the 
Second World War, José Ortega y Gasset, in his book The Charac- 
teristics of Historical Crisis (German ed. Stuttgart/Berlin, 1943), 
proved the decline in moral obligation along the path to collective 
thinking. Our lives, he said, are what we each must lead and suffer 
for ourselves. ‘My life is not transferable, each person must live for 
himself alone — or, what amounts to the same thing, our lives are 
solitude, ultimate solitude.’ Ortega shows how time and time again 
an inexpressible longing for togetherness, company and 
community-living emerges from this solitude, how a person craves 
confirmation in his beliefs, his thoughts and his actions. It is a 
longing which, held in check, would lead to the correct balance 
between the self and society. However, as soon as it overreaches 
itself, as soon as communal sense begins to make increasing gains at 
the expense of individual sense, all inner bonds are dissolved, right 
and wrong are judged from then on solely according to the ‘greater 
goal’, and whatever under the auspices of a collective ethic still 
pertains to the individual — with regard to obligation, responsibil- 
ity or guilt — dwindles into nothing. 

Ofall the great examples in history that Ortega might have had in 
mind, the last and up to now the most forceful proved to be the 
collapse of the old and seemingly secure tradition of Russian Christ- 
ianity, which is even more puzzling today since it seemed like an 
original trait of experience that was to combine the forms of the old 
and the new. For centuries the Christian Church had lived in 
chiliastic hopes, in the expectation of a new realm of promise. Was it 
not the case that now, all at once, ina final, decisive consummation 
of Hegelian law, the Revolution seemed about to realize the longing 
of centuries and to bring about the new realm? Events happened 
differently: the Church left the realm that was to come to Provi- 
dence; participation in things of the future that the Church could 
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permit remained solely the participation of the lonely, suffering 
soul wrestling with itself; devotion and expectation, never action 
and direct preparation for the new order. Hence the Church 
remained powerless before the onslaught of the new thinking, 
which came as the necessary consequence of material, economic 
and social conditions, and which powerfully and forcefully 
opposed the self with society and forced the soul into the commun- 
ity of anew, collective spirit. All that the Church could say was that 
it had to happen like this, just as it must happen everywhere and 
always when man no longer has a regard for his soul. 

We ourselves have been furnished with a second and worse 
example, as a portent initially, as a warning, then in recent years as 
an ever more terrifying and unavoidable fate, at a time when we had 
to relinquish our own thinking and think the views of everyone, at a 
time when the ordering of our private lives was subordinated to the 
delusive ideal of the community, and the obedience was preferred 
to individual decision. In these years the renunciation of the self in 
favour of a general surrendering to society aroused the most power- 
ful and frightful emotions, bravery of the most extreme kind, 
devotion and sacrifice for the armies that were bleeding to death, 
and at the same time the uttermost sin — a combination of the 
heroic and the criminal, which we would have considered unthink- 
able and which we hardly know how to explain even today. How 
was this possible? How did it happen? How is it to continue? 


IV 


For us, in these stormy days, Hegel’s voice has faded away. 
Amongst ruins and in need, we look around us and attempt to find a 
sense in the senselessness of historical events, a sense that we can 
bear with us into the future. We have been told often enough in the 
days following the collapse of the Reich that we must discard the 
old German ailment of incessant thought in vague and general 
terms of size, distance and future. It is not a question of the highest 
tower, of the roundest place in the world, of the new and larger 
cities of a million that could be constructed in twenty years; it is a 
question simply of a hut, for ourselves, for wife and children, to see 
us through to next winter; it is a question, moreover, of all those 
little things that are to be done in town and village, in domestic 
economy and in society, in the wHole multiplicity of life and the 
tasks around us. In this way we could make progress, always from 
the smaller to the larger, slowly adding stone by stone to the work 
of reconstruction, which as a whole appears impracticable, and yet 
which in the end would show that not everything has to be done 
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from the outset for the nation or for the world, but that the nation 
and the world would perhaps eventually benefit from the work that 
we do to enhance our own existence. 

The path that is shown to us is not exactly new. ‘I would 
imagine’, Goethe said to Friedrich Soret on 20 October 1830, ‘that 
everyone must start with himself and create first of all his own 
happiness, from which eventually the happiness of the whole of 
society will ineluctably emerge.’ The conversation was about the 
Utopian socialism of the Saint-Simonists, about the achievement of 
the greatest possible happiness for the whole of society, about all 
those matters which then and for a long time afterwards drowned 
the voice of Schopenhauer. Today this voice speaks to us again, 
clearer than ever before and strengthened by the hundredfold reso- 
nance of the happenings round about us. It is as if it wishes to tell us 
that we must regain our existence, our people and our world in the 
same way we gained our intellectual world, not starting with the 
top but with the bottom, not with the idea but with the reality, not 
with society and not in the sense of that ‘most commonplace 
realism’ for which the general public, instead of the individual, 
constituted the sole meaningful object of ethics, but simply and 
quietly with the self. In a much-maligned place in The World as Will 
and Representation, Schopenhauer writes, ‘The general public con- 
tains no more than the sum of its parts. It is not the destiny of 
peoples, which exists only as a phenomenon, but the destiny of the 
individual that is morally decisive. The idea of peoples is a mere 
abstraction: only individuals can be said really to exist.’ And again, 
‘It is not in history that we find plan and totality, but in each 
individual.’ We read these words differently than in many a year 
past; they express a truth that in future should guide not only our 
lives, but also our co-existence in society and in the state, and the life 
of our people amongst other peoples — no differently from the way 
in which today Schopenhauer’s words guide life beyond our bor- 
ders, from the attitude and obligation of the individual to the 
fundamental developments in the attitude and the rights of the 
peoples concerned. 

This topic is discussed by Walter Lippmann, one of the most 
influential political writers in the U.S.A.* Lippmann rejects the 
method used up to now of enforcing the observance of international 
agreements and laws by means of collective measures taken by one 
group of countries against another, either through blockades or 
sanctions, or finally through war. Development, he feels, centres 
upon a universal law that in the long run is applicable not to 
countries but to individual personalities. There are historical prece- 
dents to confirm this, international treaties in which the responsibil- 
ity of the individual is firmly established: the treaty of 1862 concern- 
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ing the suppression of the African slave-trade; the international 
agreement of 1921 on the suppression of white slavery and of 
trafficking in children; the international agreement of 1923 on the 
suppression of the sale and distribution of offensive publications; 
the international agreement of 1929 on the suppression of counter- 
feiting. . . . Over and above these significant examples, the events 
of the recent past tend to substantiate Lippmann’s views. The 
Charter of the United Nations still foresees ‘collective measures for 
suppressing violations of the peace’. In fact, though, the United 
Nations has already abandoned the method of collective measures 
and has recognized the principle of personal responsibility before 
the law of the people. In Chief Justice Jackson’s opening speech at 
the Nuremberg trials, and since then time and time again in impor- 
tant examples of the last few years, a new form of order has been 
conceived which is to be attained not within the framework of a 
new League of Nations, condemned to impotence through the right 
of veto of its members, but rather that of the constitution-granting 
assembly of a community of nations, in which the law of peace is 
applied to individual persons. It seems as if man has turned away 
from the spirit of Hegel, and, subconsciously, has moved towards 
the spirit of Schopenhauer. 

We have digressed. And yet demonstrably we have abided by 
Schopenhauer’s words. At an awkward hour they reveal the pros- 
pect of salvation within us, an unwavering nucleus of feeling, an 
experience of truth, acceptable and impregnable, in a way that no 
other philosophy can provide. His message is one with which we 
shall be able to live. 


NOTES 


1. Cf. Arnold Gehlen, ‘Die Resultate Schopenhauers’, in Gedachtnisschrift fiir 
Arthur Schopenhauer (Berlin, 1938), pp. 96ff. 

2. J.W. Stalin, Uber dialektischen und historischen Materialismus (Berlin, 1945), p. 5. 

3. In the collection One World ‘or None (1946). 


SCHOPENHAUER AND 
NIETZSCHE 
Frederick Copleston 


‘I BELONG to those readers of Schopenhauer who know perfectly 
well, after they have turned the first page, that they will read all the 
others, and listen to every word that he has spoken. My trust in him 
sprang to life at once, and has been the same for nine years.’? So 
wrote Nietzsche in Schopenhauer as Educator, an essay completed in 
August 1874, and forming part of Unzeitgemdsse Betrachtungen. In 
1888, however, in Ecce Homo, Nietzsche is speaking of ‘the bitter 
odour of corpses which is peculiar to Schopenhauer’ (p. 69), and 
tells us how the man who understands the concept ‘Dionysian’, 
‘does not require any refutation of Plato, or of Christianity, or of 
Schopenhauer — for his nose scents decomposition’ (p. 71). A remark- 
able change of attitude, reminding us somewhat of Nietzsche’s 
change of attitude in regard to Richard Wagner who, from being an 
ideal, a man in whose defence Nietzsche was willing to risk his 
reputation as a serious scholar, is depicted in Nietzsche contra Wagner 
as ‘a cranky and desperate decadent’ (p. 73). There is of course one 
important difference between the one case and the other, namely 
that the greatest friendship of Nietzsche’s life had been his friend- 
ship with Wagner (whom indeed he never eradicated from his 
heart), while he had never known Schopenhauer personally. If 
Nietzsche had ever known the great Pessimist personally, it is not 
fanciful to think that his rejection of the doctrine of Schopenhauer 
would have been complicated by a severe disappointment in regard 
to the man himself: The philosopher was hardly the type of charac- 
ter that would have attracted Friedrich Nietzsche. But though 
Nietzsche’s relationship with Schopenhauer shows this marked 
difference from his relationship with Wagner, yet Nietzsche’s own 
explanation of his change of front is similar in both cases. He had 
read himself, his own ideal, into both Schopenhauer and Wagner, 
and in both cases he had been disappointed. Thus Nietzsche tells us 
that ‘it is not “Schopenhauer as Educator” but “Nietzsche as 
Educator’, who speaks his sentiments in it’ (that is, in the essay 
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Schopenhauer as Educator), and that ‘The essay Wagner in Bayreuth is a 
vision of my own future; on the other hand, my most secret history, 
my development, is written down in Schopenhauer as Educator’.? 
Similarly in Nietzsche contra Wagner Nietzsche observes, “You see 
how I misinterpreted, you see also what J bestowed upon Wagner 
and Schopenhauer — myself.”* 

Yet even if we grant that Nietzsche seizes upon Schopenhauer as 
a type, as a convenient means of expressing his own ideas, the fact 
remains that at first Nietzsche undoubtedly was attracted towards 
Schopenhauer. What was the point of attraction? Is it not difficult to 
understand how the great Renouncer, the philosopher who 
preached the renunciation of the will to live, who afforded a 
metaphysical basis for the sentiment of pity, who advocated — in 
word at least — an ascetic ideal, could have attracted the upholder of 
the will to power, who preached, not the ascetic saint, but the 
superman, who advocated, not pity, but hardness? Nietzsche tells 
us himself, ‘It was atheism that had drawn me to Schopenhauer.”* 
Nietzsche made his first acquaintance with the works of 
Schopenhauer when he was a student at the University of Leipzig, 
after he had separated himself from Christianity, for it was at Easter 
in 1865 (he went to Leipzig in the autumn of that year) that he had 
refused to go with his mother and sister to partake of the Protestant 
Communion. Nietzsche was of course brought up in an atmos- 
phere of piety — his father was Pastor of Rocken and his mother 
was always an earnest Christian — and in early years he had wished 
to follow the calling of his excellent father. But it was not the 
influence of Schopenhauer that first turned him from the Christian- 
ity of his boyhood. Apart from the independent tendencies of his 
own character, the ‘free spirit’, he had come under influences at the 
School or College of Pforta which helped to alienate him from 
religion. For example, one or two of the masters at Pforta 
expounded ideas of the higher criticism in class. Thus one cannot be 
surprised that, although Nietzsche had studied both philology and 
theology when he first went to the University of Bonn in 1864, he 
soon abandoned theology and devoted himself entirely to philol- 
ogy. This period of doubt is symbolized by the act of abstention 
from Communion at Easter 1865, and so he was already well 
prepared for the reception of the doctrine of Schopenhauer when he 
came upon his works at Leipzig.® 


I happened to be near the shop of Rohn, the second-hand bookseller, and I took up 
The World as Will and Idea, glancing at it Garelessly, I do not know what demon 
suggested that I should take the book home with me. Contrary to my usual 
practice — for I did not as a rule buy second-hand books without looking through 
them — I paid for the volume and went back home. Throwing myself on the sofa I 
gave myself up to the thoughts of that gloomy genius. From every line I heard the 
cry of renouncement, denial, and resignation; I saw in the book a mirror in which 
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the world, life itself, and my own soul were reflected with horrifying fidelity. The 
dull, uninteresting eye of art looked at me; I saw sickness and recovery, banishment 
and restoration, hell and heaven. 


To imagine that Friedrich Nietzsche was attracted to atheism and 
to Schopenhauer in the spirit of a superficial ‘free-thinker’, would 
be to make a capital mistake which would involve a radical mis- 
understanding of Nietzsche’s character. Nietzsche displays none of 
the levity of the ordinary free-thinker, he was no Strauss (on whose 
spirit he pours the vials of his scorn in Thoughts out of Season); still 
less did he adopt atheism as a pretext for moral licence. No, 
Nietzsche was impressed by the picture of human life as given by 
Schopenhauer, that sombre picture which embodies an earnest 
outlook on life, the vision of a man who sees the universe as the 
phenomenon of a blind will, without purpose, without ultimate 
meaning — a changing scene, dominated by fruitlessness, frustra- 
tion, suffering, inevitable death, in which happiness is but negative 
and beatitude a dream. 

The life of every individual, if we survey it as a whole and in general, and only lay 
stress upon its most significant features, is really always a tragedy, but gone 
through in detail it has the character of a comedy. For the deeds and vexations of 
the day, the restless irritation of the moment, the desires and fears of the weak, the 
mishaps of yyery hour, are all through chance, which is ever bent upon some jest, 
scenes of ny But the never-satisfied wishes, the frustrated efforts, the hopes 
unmercifally crushed by fate, the unfortunate errors of the whole life, with 
increasing suffering and death at the end, are always a tragedy. Thus, as if fate 
would add derision to the misery of our existence, our life must contain all the 
woes of tragedy, and yet we cannot even assert the dignity of tragic characters, but 
in the broad detail of life must inevitably be the foolish characters of a comedy.® 


The conclusion is, in the words of Calderén: 


Pues el delito mayor 

Del hombre es haber nacido. 
(For the greatest crime of man 
Is that he ever was born,) 


But if it is not difficult to understand how Nietzsche was 
attracted by the sombre picture of Schopenhauer; one would 
expect, even a priori, that he would be unable to find abiding 
satisfaction in Schopenhauer’s pessimism and his doctrines of 
renunciation and ascetism. In the first place Nietzsche’s own joyous 
spirit would certainly revolt from Schopenhauer’s pessimism. The 
latter’s pessimism was due, not merely to his study of the 
Upanishads and their doctrine of Maya, but, as Professor De Witt 
Parker points out, ‘had its primary source in his own temperament 
and character’. It seems probable that his father committed suicide 
and we may well suppose that Schopenhauer inherited from him a 
tendency to form a sombre view of life, which was accentuated by 
his estrangement from his mother, who was ofa very different type 
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of character. Nietzsche, however, contrary to what is sometimes 
supposed, was not naturally of a sad and sombre disposition, even if 
he was always possessed of a serious outlook on life. True, ill- 
health, overwork, lack of recognition, and increasing loneliness 
affected him deeply as time went on, yet we.read how even at a late 
period of his life, before his mental breakdown, other guests at the 
pension where he was staying in the south of France vied with one 
another to be next him at table, as he was always the centre of a 
lively, cheerful and interesting conversation. When staying once at 
a hotel he and his sister laughed together so much that an old 
general, who had a neighbouring room, sent to ask why they 
laughed so constantly — it was infectious, he said; and, when 
travelling by train in Italy, Nietzsche and his sister exchanged 
nonsense rhymes with one another, accompanied by so much mer- 
riment that an Englishman got up and left the carriage in disgust, 
under the mistaken impression that they were laughing at him. A 
man of this description, joyous and active, could hardly rest in the 
Schopenhauerian pessimism. 

It may not be fanciful to suggest another reason why we should 
expect, even a priori, that Nietzsche would pass beyond 
Schopenhauer. Schopenhauer’s philosophy was certainly atheistic, 
but his ethical teaching borrows elements from religious thought 
and practice, not only from Indian but also from Christian sources. 
Indeed his outlook on life, apart from the metaphysical framework, 
bears an obvious resemblance to the picture of this world as a vale of 
tears given by Christian moralists — and it is not without signifi- 
cance that Schopenhauer quotes from the Vida es suefio of Calderén, 
who was a great Christian dramatist. Indeed certain German pas- 
tors went so far as to make use of Schopenhauer’s thoughts in their 
sermons, exchanging of course the atheistic for a theistic back- 
ground, and offsetting the pessimistic outlook on this life by the 
doctrine of immortality and future happiness. And did not 
Schopenhauer himself attach value to the writings of the Spanish 
Jesuit Baltasar Gracian (1584-1638), some of whose work he trans- 
lated into German? Indeéd in 1832 Schopenhauer wrote that his 
favourite Spanish author was Gracidn, all of whose works he had 
read. Gracién naturally presented his ideas in a Christian 
framework; but Schopenhauer recognized in him a kindred spirit 
from the point of view of a common outlook on the world. and 
man’s life in it. Gracién has even been placed by some writers, 
together with Schopenhauer and Leopardi, among the great pes- 
simists. Now we might well expect that Nietzsche would come to 
recognize the religious element in Schopenhauer — despite all the 
latter’s atheism — and to see that Schopenhauer’s ethical teaching 
owed much to that very Christianity which Nietzsche himself had 
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already abandoned before he met Schopenhauer. While we cannot 
subscribe to the judgment of a contributor to The Times Literary 
Supplement that Schopenhauer was ‘philosophus christissimus’, we 
willingly admit that there is not a little common to Christianity and 
to the philosophy of Schopenhauer. (This point has been well 
elaborated by Professor Umberto Padovani of Milan).7? When 
Nietzsche came to recognize this, we would expect him to abandon 
Schopenhauer as he had abandoned Christianity. And in actual fact, 
in proportion as his opposition to Christianity deepened and the 
idea of the ‘Transvaluation of all Values’ took hold of him, his 
Opposition to Schopenhauer was also deepened. 

In Schopenhauer as Educator Nietzsche analyses the influence of 
Schopenhauer on him — at a time when he was still under the 
influence of the philosopher or, if preferred, at the period when he 
was unconsciously using Schopenhauer as a peg on which to hang 
his own ideas. Nietzsche tells us that he was seeking for a true 
philosopher and educator, ‘and with such needs and desires within 
me did I come to know Schopenhauer’. He found in him an absence 
of pose, a fundamental honesty, a speaking for himself alone, a 
bracing air of candour. ‘I only know a single author that I can rank 
with Schopenhauer, or even above him, in the matter of honesty; 
and that is Montaigne.’ Besides honesty, Nietzsche found in 
Schopenhauer — strange to say — ‘a joy that really makes others 
joyful’. This is not the joy of mediocre writers like David Strauss, 
who ‘do not see the sufferings and the monsters that they pretend, 
as philosophers, to see and fight’, but the joy of facing the suffering 
and the monsters and of gaining the victory as consequence. The 
third element in Schopenhauer’s influence on Nietzsche was his 
consistency. ‘Analysing it, I find that this influence of 
Schopenhauer has three elements, his honesty, his joy, and his 
consistency. He is honest, as speaking and writing for himself alone; 
joyful, because his thought has conquered the greatest difficulties; 
consistent, because he cannot help being so.’ And thus Nietzsche 
found in Schopenhauer ‘the educator and philosopher I had so long 
desired’. 

Now that Schopenhauer was honest in the sense of saying what 
he thought, can scarcely be denied. He certainly believed that in 
giving to man The World as Will and Idea he was giving to the world 
the truth. It cannot be said that he followed his own ethical prescrip- 
tions; but then, as he remarked, it is no more necessary that the 
philosopher should be a saint than that the saint should be a 
philosopher. That Schopenhauer did not make his statements with- 
out conviction, merely in order to appear brilliant or unusual, we 
may allow; but that joy was a characteristic of his spirit and thought 
will not so easily escape criticism. There is indeed in the thought of 
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Schopenhauer a certain negative ‘joy’, which is rather the restrained 
calm of the dispassionate beholder. It is not the vigorous joy of the 
man who looks his enemy in the face and conquers him, but the 
pitying gaze of the onlooker who, on the island of his philosophic 
calm, stands apart from the fruitless struggle. The Schopenhauerian 
saint is not the man in whose soul pulsates the energy ofa divine life, 
a God-given love, but the man who has renounced — and that is all. 
He is not the man who sees the suffering and follies of this mortal 
life set against the white light of eternity, but the man who sees the 
suffering and follies of this life against a background of darkness. In 
the thought of Schopenhauer there is room for the ‘joy’ of the artist, 
room for the ‘joy’ of the Indian ascetic, but there is certainly no 
room for the joy of St Francis of Assisi, and — here is the point — 
there is no room for the joy of Friedrich Nietzsche, no room for the 
joy of the fighter, the creator, the devotee of Dionysus. When 
Nietzsche found in Schopenhauer the joy ‘that really makes others 
joyful’, he was — as he came to realize later — not finding but 
bestowing. He read into Schopenhauer a joy which is not there to 
find: he clothed Schopenhauer in his own ideals. And consistency? 
Well, it might be supposed that suicide would be the legical conclu- 
sion to the Schopenhauerian philosophy, the evidence of consis- 
tency. Suicide was indeed condemned as surrender, as giving-in; 
but the conquest of the monster, as taught by Schopenhauer, was 
but a phantom conquest, an acquiescence, an escape. The 
Schopenhauer of Schopenhauer as Educator is not the real 
Schopenhauer. Just as Nietzsche wove a peculiar ideal of his own 
about the form of Wagner and suffered bitter disappointment when 
he was at length forced to realize that Richard Wagner was Richard 
Wagner and no one else, so he wove a peculiar ideal of his own 
pattern about the form of Schopenhauer and later came to realize 
that Schopenhauer after all was but Schopenhauer. 

An indication of Nietzsche’s misunderstanding of Schopenhauer 
the man is afforded by this passage: ‘Schopenhauer makes small 
account of the learned tribe, keeps himself exclusive, and cultivates 
an independence from state and society as his ideal, to escape the 
chains of circumstance: that is his value to us.’ That Schopenhauer 
passed some very bitter criticism on ‘the learned tribe’, on profes- 
sors of philosophy, is true enough; but it is notorious that this 
proceeded mainly from exasperation at non-recognition and from 
jealousy. Schopenhauer did not start as a university professor as 
Nietzsche did (who occupied the Chair of Philology at Bale, until 
ill-health forced him to relinquish it); but so far from its being his 
‘ideal’ to cultivate this state of independence, he made abortive 
attempts to obtain a chair for himself. On one occasion he even 
advertised lectures at Berlin at the same hour as that at which Hegel 
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was lecturing to crowded audiences; and then had to leave in 
humiliation and disgust when he discovered that the students could 
not be enticed from their allegiance to their Master, despite Hegel’s 
obscurity and laboured style. On this point Schopenhauer was not 
so much a free spirit as a disgruntled spirit. Does not Nietzsche 
himself say, ‘Schopenhauer has at all events an advantage over him’ 
(Kant); ‘for he at least was distinguished by a certain fierce ugliness 
of disposition, which showed itself in hatred, desire, vanity, and 
suspicion: he was of a rather more ferocious disposition, and had 
both time and leisure to indulge this ferocity’.® 

Nietzsche was attracted to Schopenhauer by the latter’s atheism, 
by his denial of supernaturalism and transcendentalism, by his 
doctrine of the fundamentally irrational character of the universe — 
in strong contrast to Hegel, who was wormwood and gall to both 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche — and by his subordination of intel- 
lect to will. These elements remained common to both but, as 
Nietzsche’s peculiar ideas developed and took concrete shape, he 
came to realize in ever clearer light the antithesis between 
Schopenhauer and himself: In the philosophy of Schopenhauer the 
ideal of man is the denial of life, in the philosophy of Nietzsche it is 
the affirmation of life. In Thus Spake Zarathustra Nietzsche speaks of 
his period of Schopenhauerian pessimism, ‘All life had I renounced, 
so I dreamed.’ But the way of the ‘Soothsayer’, the way of the 
world-weary, was rejected by Nietzsche as an evil dream; he came 
to preach the affirmation of life, the great Yea to life. Man is not to 
renounce life, to stand aside from life, to pursue an ideal of asceti- 
cism, but to welcome and embrace life. Even in the fatalistic doc- 
trine of the ‘eternal recurrence’, the notion that the process of the 
universe is one of eternally recurrent cycles (a fatalistic doctrine 
which, as has often been remarked, is scarcely favourable to the 
Nietzschean doctrine of the superman), the same theme appears. 
Men are ‘not to shun life like pessimists’; but ‘just as revellers at a 
banquet desire their cups refilled, will say to life: Once again!’ Thus 
Nietzsche developed away from Schopenhauer, and if we have on 
the one side the pessimism of Schopenhauer, combined with a 
predominantly negative ideal of conduct, we have on the other 
hand the optimism of Nietzsche, combined with a predominantly 
positive and activist ideal of conduct. 

But what is life for Nietzsche? Life is will to power. It is not a 
mere struggle for existence, but is above all a struggle for power, 
the will to power. This is observable both in the animal and human 
kingdoms, but in the main it must be consciously affirmed and 
realized. Here at once we see another important difference between 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer. The latter held up the ideal of pity and 
taught that all individuals are metaphysically united and identical in 
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the one will: Nietzsche, on the other hand, rejected the ideal of pity 
and passionately affirmed, not the unity of all men, but the difference 
of men, the order of rank, the existence of natural aristocracy. It is 
true no doubt that the system of Schopenhauer also culminates in an 
aristocracy, the aristocracy of geniuses and ascetics, but then they 
attain this position, not by the affirmation of the will to power, but 
by renunciation, self-denial, stepping aside as it were from the 
struggle. Nietzsche, believing firmly that men are not equal, and 
that the doctrine of equality is the truly immoral doctrine, 
denounced socialistic egalitarianism and the Christian doctrine of 
the equality of all men before God (both of which doctrines 
Nietzsche considered decadent and degenerate), and he came to 
consider that the philosophy of Schopenhauer was tarred with the 
same brush. The aristocrats of Schopenhauer are precisely those 
who have seen through the principle of individuation, who have 
realized that individuality and particularity are Maya and that all are 
metaphysically one, identical in one will. Realizing this they pity all; 
for is not the suffering of all ultimately their own suffering, in virtue 
of the metaphysical unity of all being? Nietzsche’s aristocrats, on 
the other hand, are precisely those who realize their difference from 
the many, who separate themselves from the herd outlook and herd 
values, who go their own way, leaving the herd to its own pettiness. 
The aristocrats of Schopenhauer gaze downwards with eyes of pity: 
the aristocrats of Nietzsche gaze upwards and forwards, triumph, 
joy, and dominion — not pity — in their eyes. (Not, of course, that 
Nietzsche advocated cruelty or barbarity. The supermien are not the 
swashbucklers of the S.S., but the ‘European men’ — not the ‘blond 
beasts’, but the men who have conquered littleness in themselves, 
cramping of intellect and slavery of the passions, men who are 
completely ‘free’.) 

The Schopenhauerian ‘saint’ reaches his position of superiority 
by asceticism and renunciation, by saying ‘no’ to life: the 
Nietzschean superman realizes himself by affirmation, by saying 
‘yes’ to life. Nietzsche, of course, preached a certain asceticism, in 
that man must conquer himself: it is not the message of libertinism 
and self-indulgence that he proclaims, but power in restraint and 
self-mastery. Libertinism is weakness, not strength. But the nega- 
tive ideal of Schopenhauer became abhorrent to him: the ideal is 
affirmation, is positive and not negative. . . . 

Thus Nietzsche came to reject his ‘great teacher Schopenhauer’ 
because of the latter’s negative attitude towards life, because of his 
assertion of ‘the value of the “‘unegoistic’’ instincts, the instincts of 
pity, self-denial, and self-sacrifice which Schopenhauer had so per- 
sistently painted in golden colours, deified and etherealized, that 
eventually they appeared to him, as it were, high and dry, as 
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“intrinsic values in themselves”, on the strength of which he 
uttered both to life and to himself his own negation’. It was in these 
instincts that Nietzsche came to see 


the great danger of mankind, its most sublime temptation and seduction — seduc- 
tion to what? to nothingness? — in these very instincts I saw the beginning of the 
end, stability, the exhaustion that gazes backwards, the will turning against Life 
. . .: T realized that the morality of pity which spread wider and wider, and whose 
grip infected even philosophers with its disease, was the most sinister symptom of 
our modern European civilization. . . . (Preface to Genealogy of Morals, pp. 7-8). 


But in spite of this rejection Nietzsche maintained the value of 
Schopenhauer as an educator, as representing a stage on the road to 
spiritual freedom. Thus although he did not want his friend Hein- 
rich von Stein, ‘who died at such an unpardonably early age’, to 
remain in the swamp of Schopenhauerianism, he recognized the 
value of such a phase in his intellectual development.® For the 
philosophy of Schopenhauer continued to have for Nietzsche this 
merit, that it exposed the falsity of transcendental and supernatural 
views and acted as a corrective to optimism of the Hegelian type. In 
other words, Nietzsche considered that Schopenhauer might well 
perform for others the office he had performed for Nietzsche him- 
self, of convincing him of atheism. But though Schopenhauer has 
his value, it is necessary to pass beyond him, to use him against 
himself. ‘I counsel everybody not to fight shy of such paths 
(Wagner and Schopenhauer). The wholly unphilosophic feeling of 
remorse has become quite strange to me.’ ‘I leave my loftiest duty to 
the end, and that is to thank Wagner and Schopenhauer publicly, 
and to make them as it were take sides against themselves.’ 

If Nietzsche passed beyond Schopenhauer, what did he profess to 
substitute for Schopenhauerian pity and Schopenhauerian pessim- 
ism, for Schopenhauer’s ‘no’ to life? He professed to substitute 
strength, joy, affirmation of life, the creative work of preparing for 
the superman. But this substitution rests on the same foundation as 
that of Schopenhauer, on atheism and the doctrine of the irrational- 
ity and meaninglessness. of life. Nietzsche maintained the eternal 
recurrence, the cyclic return of all phenomena, and though he may 
possibly stress the doctrine to a lesser degree in his later period, 
when his hopes and aspirations centre on the coming of the super- 
man, it certainly does not appear that he ever abandoned the doc- 
trine. But the doctrine of the eternal recurrence logically involves 
pessimism, for it excludes the notion that there is any given end for 
life — all teleology is banished. Nietzsche, of course, realized this, 
and so he declared that an end must be given to life, that man 
himself must give that end and must construct a meaning for life 
through his own creative work. ‘The superman is the meaning of 
the earth. Let your will say: the superman shall be the meaning of the 
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earth!’ But is this more than the petulant cry of the man who 
realizes the meaninglessness of things and who rebels against that 
frightful vision, who refuses to resign himself and sets his will 
against the blind will that lies at the heart of all phenomena? That 
there is a gulf between Schopenhauer and Nietzsche is undeniable, 
for the one preaches resignation, the other defiance, the one con- 
formity, denial, asceticism, the other rebellion, affirmation, 
strength, and action; but the same vision is common to both, the 
vision of the irrationality of things. Is there, then, any place for real 
joy, for a real optimism in the philosophy of Nietzsche: is not his 
‘optimism’ an optimism of despair, that refuses to recognize itself as 
such? Does it not seem that the difference between Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche is not so much a difference of philosophy as a 
fundamental difference of tone and of temperament? The Indian 
resignation of the one is profoundly different from the European 
activism of the other, but the metaphysical basis is the same. 
Nietzsche may affirm life, life as the will to power, but nothing can 
alter the fact that that will is a blind will. Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche are as two brothers who are unlike in temperament yet 
spring from a common parentage. 

To pass beyond Schopenhauer it is necessary to pass beyond 
Nietzsche, too. If to pass beyond Schopenhauer means to pass 
beyond pessimism, then it is necessary also to pass beyond a 
philosophy which, however much it may affirm joy, is founded on 
a pessimistic basis. Possibly one may be accused of misusing the 
term ‘pessimism’. Schopenhauer’s philosophy can justly be termed 
pessimistic in that he emphasizes the suffering and misery of exis- 
tence and represents life as evil and undesirable. Nietzsche, on the 
contrary, represents life as good and desirable: he calls, not for less 
life, for not-being, nor Nirvana, but for more life, more vigorous 
life, more joyful life. How, then, can his philosophy be termed 
pessimistic and coupled with that of Schopenhauer? As a matter of 
fact, Nietzsche, as mentioned before, ascribes joy as one of the chief 
characteristics of Schopenhauer: the latter is joyful, ‘because his 
thought has conquered the greatest difficulties’. No doubt he later 
considered that in Schopenhauer as Educator he had been attributing 
his own joy to Schopenhauer; but Nietzsche’s concept of joy 
remained the same, that ‘there is only joy where there is victory’. 
Victory over what? Victory over the clear vision of suffering, of the 
irrationality of life. The Schopenhauerian ascetic achieves victory 
over this vision in one way, the Nietzschean in another way; but the 
vision is the same. Both thinkers view life as without ultimate 
meaning, and so both may justifiably be termed pessimistic. The 
pessimism of the ordinary man who is temperamentally inclined to 
look on the black side of things — though he may believe that life 
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has some ultimate meaning and value — is but superficially a 
pessimist: his pessimism is but a surface pessimism in comparison 
with the pessimism of him whose gaze has penetrated to the roots of 
things and has seen there the abyss of irrationality. And on this 
fundamental pessimism both Schopenhauer and Nietzsche are 
agreed. They may have reacted very differently to this vision and 


their respective ‘ethics’ may widely diverge, but beneath them both 
is the yawning abyss. . 
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FREUD AND SCHOPENHAUER 
R.K. Gupta 


THAT Freud knew and admired many of Schopenhauer’s ideas is 
fairly well known. What is not so well known is the full extent and 
range of intellectual affinity between these two important thinkers. 
In Schopenhauer’s writings are to be found many of the piercing 
insights which were later developed and elaborated by Freud. Since 
the creative process is too complex to admit of simple formulations, 
and since Freud had an extremely assimilative mind which 
absorbed and transmuted ideas from a staggering variety of 
sources, I shall not go so far as to suggest that Freud derived some of 
his insights from the great philosopher and pessimist.I shall content 
myself with merely pointing out what seems to me a remarkable 
similarity of thinking and approach between the two on many 
questions of crucial importance. 

1. There is a striking similarity between Schopenhauer’s view of 
will and Freud’s concept of id. Both Schopenhauer and Freud 
reacted against the prevailing overvaluation of reason and intellect 
in man, and saw the real driving force behind his action in the dark 
depths of the unconscious. While Hegel makes a new divinity of 
reason in history, identifying reason with ultimate reality, 
Schopenhauer sees the ultimate reality as a blind and involuntary 
force: the will. Schopenhauer accepts his teacher Fichte’s doctrine 
that the will is the basic substance of the world, the whole being one 
will differentiated into infinite forms of being. But whereas Fichte 
looks upon the will as a rational principle, Schopenhauer regards it 
as blind, purposeless, and insatiable, a crying and raging in the 
darkness. Although Leibniz used the term ‘unconscious’ before 
Schopenhauer, it is Schopenhauer who sees the unconscious as a 
primitive force of immense potency. In Schopenhauer, the uncon- 
scious will is the source of all that happens. The intellect is just a 
tool, an instrument, an organ at the behest of the will, which is the 
seminal force of the universe. In his"belief that reason is merely an 
instrument devised to fulfil the clamorous needs of the will, 
Schopenhauer comes close to Freud’s theory of rationalization. In 
fact, as George Boas has pointed out, ‘it is at least plausible’ that 
Freud’s ‘belief in the subordination of reason to the will was sug- 
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gested to him by Schopenhauer’.? 

The will is the ‘inside’ of the world, the noumenon; it objectifies 
itself in the phenomenon, the multiplicity of phenomena being 
‘idea’, the outside of the world. Thus the will, the macrocosm, is 
objectified in each individual, the microcosm. The will, then, con- 
stitutes the sum total of reality, an idea which Schopenhauer reiter- 
ates with considerable emphasis. ‘The will alone is a thing in itself’ ,? 
the ‘real inner nature’ of man’s ‘phenomenal being’.* ‘The inner 
nature of everything is will’,* and ‘every force in nature should be 
thought as will.’ ‘The word will. . . . like a magic spell, discloses to 
us the inmost being of everything in nature.’ Not only is the will 
‘the inmost nature, the kernel, of every particular thing, and also of 
the whole’,® but it is so imperious in its demands that only at rare 
intervals are we relieved from its clamorous pressure, its threaten- 
ing rumble and seething turbulence. However, so insatiable is it that 
‘no possible satisfaction in the world could suffice to still its long- 
ings, set a goal to its infinite cravings, and fill the bottomless abyss 
of its heart’.® 

It is this interpretation that Freud primarily develops in his 
account of the id, the primal source of psychic energy in man, and 
the core of his mental apparatus. The id is the seat of instincts, ‘the 
ultimate cause of all activity’.” It is oceanic because, like the sea, it 
contains everything. Freud, therefore, speaks of the id as the true 
psychic reality. ‘The core of our being. . . is formed by the obscure 
id.”* Just as Schopenhauer’s will is not rational, purposeful volition 
but a blind and involuntary force, Freud’s id, too, is the ‘primitive 
and irrational quality’,® not accessible to rational admonishment, 
‘the obscure inaccessible part of our personality’, ‘a chaos, a caul- 
dron of seething excitement’.*® Like the will, the id does not think; it 
only wishes or acts. Like the will, again, it is insatiable— an endless, 
restless, tormented striving for satisfaction. “The power of the id 
expresses the true purpose of the individual organism’s life. This 
consists in the satisfaction of its innate needs.’** The id ‘has no 
organization and no unified will, only an impulsion to obtain 
satisfaction for the instinctual needs, in accordance with the 
pleasure-principle.’’ It is, therefore, ‘so to speak, all in pieces, and 
its individual impulses pursue their ends independently and regard- 
less of one another.’*® And just as Schopenhauer’s will is amoral, so 
is Freud’s id, which ‘obeys the inexorable pleasure-principle’.'* The 
‘pleasure-principle . . . exerts undisputed sway over the processes 
in the id’. The id, therefore, ‘knows no values, no good and evil, no 
morality’. ‘The laws of logic— above all, the law of contradiction — 
do not hold for processes in the id.’ ‘Instinctual cathexes seeking 
discharge — that, in our view, is all that the id contains.’ Since ‘the id 
stands for the untamed passions’* and is the seat of instincts, it is 
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similar in its basic irrationality to the imperious will in 
Schopenhauer. C.G. Jung points out this crucial similarity. In sug- 
gesting that ‘the unconscious strives for boundless and immediate 
satisfaction without regard for others’, Freud agrees, says Jung, 
with Schopenhauer, ‘who says of the egoism of the blind World- 
Will that it is so strong that a man could slay his brother merely to 
grease his boots with his brother’s fat.’** Freud himself acknowl- 
edges the fact that ‘the great thinker’ Schopenhauer’s ‘unconscious 
“Will” is equivalent to the instincts in the mind as seen by psycho- 
analysis.’!” In his essay ‘A Difficulty in the Path of Psychoanalysis’ 
(Imago, 1917), Freud says that psychoanalysis has dealt a heavy blow 
to the self-love of mankind by demonstrating conclusively that 
man’s capacity to control his thoughts and impulses is much less 
than he believed it to be. When Abraham remarked of this paper 
that it had the appearance of a personal document, Freud replied, 
‘You are right in saying that the enumeration in my last paper may 
give the impression of claiming a place beside Copernicus and 
Darwin. But I didn’t want to give up the interesting train of thought 
on that account, and so at least put Schopenhauer in the fore- 
ground.’ % 

We should not, of course, press this similarity too far or ignore 
important differences between the two. Whereas Freud’s id, for 
example, is located in the individual personality, Schopenhauer’s 
will is a world force and is dominant everywhere in nature, so much 
so that the vital functions of even plants and animals are to be 
explained by its activity. Moreover, whereas Freud’s id has to be 
protected by the ego, Schopenhauer’s will brings its own protective 
and survival force with it. And finally, whereas Schopenhauer urges 
the denial of the will to live through renunciation and asceticism as 
the sole means of deliverance from an evil world, Freud advocates a 
reasonable reduction of the tension of instinctual needs as a means 
of achieving a satisfactory personality adjustment. But the basic 
affinity of their approach, which sees a blind, seething force as the 
innermost and ultimate reality, is clear and conspicuous. 

2. There is also a remarkable similarity of view between the two 
on the subject of sex. Both Freud and Schopenhauer consider sex as 
of overriding importance in determining human behaviour, and 
emphasize the enormous influence of unconscious sex motives in 
human conduct and action. “The will to live’, says Schopenhauer, 
‘expresses itself most strongly in the sexual impulse,’”!® that ‘most 
vehement of all impulses and desifés.’?° One half of mankind, he 
tells us, is busied with love the greater part of the time. ‘The sexual 
impulse is to be regarded as the inner life of the tree (the species) 
upon which the life of the individual grows, like a leaf that is 
nourished by the tree, and assists in nourishing the tree; this is why 
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that impulse is so strong, and springs from the depths of our 
nature.’”** The relation of the sexes is ‘really the invisible central 
point of all action and conduct, and peeps out everywhere in spite of 
all veils thrown over it’. It is ‘the true and hereditary lord of the 
world’, the ‘kernel of the will to live, and consequently the concen- 
tration of all desire’, the ‘most vehement of desires, the wish of 
wishes, the concentration of all our volition’.2* The ‘focus of the 
will, i.e., its concentration and highest expression, is the sexual 
impulse and its satisfaction’, and thus the act of generation is ‘the 
most distinct expression of the will, . . . the kernel, the compen- 
dium, the quintessence of the world’.* 

In his analysis of the importance of sex in human life, 
Schopenhauer was an intrepid pioneer who held ideas far ahead of 
his time. Jung was directly influenced by him, and two outstanding 
authorities on sex — Ellis and Bloch — admired him greatly and 
cited him frequently. Partly due to the efforts of his disciple von 
Hartmann, Schopenhauer’s ideas on sex had gained currency in 
Europe before Freud began to write. Freud was familiar with these 
ideas and considered them of great value. ‘The incomparable sig- 
nificance of sexual life had been proclaimed by the philosopher 
Schopenhauer in an intensely impressive passage,’* Freud tells us. 
The importance of sexual motives in Freud’s scheme is much too 
well known to require detailed elaboration or illustration here. He 
regards sex as ‘the most unruly of all the instincts’,”” and believes 
that a neurosis can always be traced to a disturbed sexual life: 
‘Among the causes of and occasions for neurotic complaints sexual 
factors play an important, an overweening — even perhaps a 
specific — role.’** Moreover, the sexual impulse can, according to 
Freud, also enter many areas of human activity through the process 
of sublimation. ‘Observation of daily life shows us’, he says in 
Leonardo da Vinci, ‘that most persons have the capacity to direct a 
very tangible part of their sexual motive powers to their profes- 
sional or business activities. The sexual impulse is particularly 
suited to yield such contributions because it is endowed with the 
capacity of sublimation, i.e., it has the power to exchange its nearest 
aim for others of higher value which are not sexual.’ 

Both Schopenhauer and Freud present a black view of human 
sexuality and regard it as an ignoble slavery to nature. Scho- 
penhauer, it may be recalled, looks upon sex as the lure whereby 
nature deludes the individual into contributing to its nefarious goal 
of perpetuation of the species. It is the reproductive hunger of the 
individual which keeps us chained to the wheel of life. For the 
individual himself, Schopenhauer points out, the act of sex is 
nowhere as romantically pleasurable as he might have anticipated, 
and is in fact often followed by feelings of disillusionment and 
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disgust. In fact, Schopenhauer defines all pleasure as negative in 
nature, being nothing more than a cessation of pain. “The satisfac- 
tion or the pleasing can never be more than the deliverance from a 
pain, from a want,” he tells us, and goes on to say that ‘every 
satisfaction is only the removal of a pain, and brings no positive 
happiness’.*° 

Freud holds a similarly harsh view of human sexuality. In his 
three essays on ‘The Psychology of Love’, he presents a critique of 
romantic love, and his writings on the theme of sex show a brood- 
ing concern with the idea that sexuality is in essence vulnerability 
and that the sexual impulse is intractable to civilized sensibility. 
Freud is also keenly sensitive to the transitoriness of sexual gratifica- 
tion — ‘something in the nature of the sexual instinct itself’, he says, 
‘is unfavourable to the achievement of absolute gratification, ’*? — 
and in his ‘Three Essays on Sexuality’, he too defines sexual pleas- 
ure as a negative phenomenon, a mere release from painful tension 
and nothing more. Sexuality is, he tells us, basically a ‘detensioning’ 
activity, and sexual excitement, since it is a form of tension, must be 
counted ‘as an unpleasurable feeling’.** Freud, then, regards the 
quest for sexual pleasure as a self-defence against the increment of 
tension, and is thus, like Schopenhauer, far from flattering in his 
view of sexual life. To both of them, sex remains a bargain of fools. 
However, so urgent and pressing is this biological need that man is 
rushed, headlong and thoughtless, into seeking its gratification. 

Sharing this disenchanted view of human sex life, it is no wonder 
that Freud and Schopenhauer should also share a disparaging 
attitude towards women. Schopenhauer, it will be recalled, regards 
women chiefly as the means of reproduction: ‘Women exist in the 
main solely for the propagation of the species.” Women are ‘child- 
ish, frivolous and short-sighted’; they ‘are defective in the powers 
of reasoning and deliberation’, and hence ‘remain children their 
whole life long’. They are ‘dependent, not upon strength, but upon 
craft; and hence their instinctive capacity for cunning, and their 
ineradicable tendency to say what is not true’.** For man, then, 
matrimony is a debt contracted in youth to be paid for in age. 

Freud, too, presents a highly pejorative image of women. He 
considers women intellectually. deficient and more sensual than 
men (Schopenhauer calls women ‘the unaesthetic sex’). Women, 
says Freud, represent ‘the interests of family and sexual life’, while 
men represent ‘the claims of culture’.** He attributes to women ‘a 
greater amount of narcissim . . . so that for them to be loved is a 
stronger need than to love’.** Women have greater vanity and ‘but 
little sense of justice’; ‘their social interests are weaker than those of 
men’; and ‘their capacity for the sublimation of their instincts is 
less’. They have a propensity to early ‘psychological rigidity and 
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unchangeability’** and are more predisposed to neurosis. They are 
in fact like the masses, Freud tells us in Group Psychology and the 
Analysis of the Ego. As it is the deepest desire of a people to be ruled, 
sO it is a woman’s deepest desire to be mastered. 

3. The striking affinity of thought and approach between 

Schopenhauer and Freud also extends to other important facets of 
their work. Thus, both Schopenhauer and Freud consider excessive 
repression as damaging to human personality. Schopenhauer had a 
deep interest in the study of insanity, and while serving his 
philosophic apprenticeship at the University of Berlin, he made 
frequent visits to the insane at the Charity Hospital. After thinking a 
great deal on the subject, he came to the conclusion that in a large 
number of instances the cause of insanity was repression. If a man 
repressed his instincts and idiosyncrasies too much, he believed, 
they tended to turn into fixed ideas and led in the end to the 
madhouse. Now, although Freud considered repression to be a 
useful means of securing personality adjustment, he too believed 
that too much reliance on it could create serious disorders. In fact, 
Freud goes so far as to regard the theory of repression as the 
foundation-stone of his understanding of the neuroses. Repression 
being ‘at bottom, an attempt at flight’, and being also a process 
which demands ‘a continuous expenditure of effort’, Freud says in 
The Problem of Anxiety, too much dependence on it can have a 
harmful effect. The harm consists in the fact that the repressed 
instinctual impulse becomes henceforth ‘isolated; it is left to itself 
and inaccessible, but this means that it cannot be influenced. It goes 
its own way’.5” Thus the psychic equilibrium is upset and ‘what is 
repressed contrives somehow to force its way into consciousness or 
into movement or into both’. Then ‘we are no longer normal: at the 
point the whole range of neurotic and psychotic symptoms arise’. 
In ‘History of the Psychoanalytic Movement’, Freud points out that 
he had worked out his theory of repression independently, but that 
he later found a confirmation of it in Schopenhauer: 
I knew of no influence that directed me in any way to it, and I long considered this 
idea to be original until O. Rank showed us the passage in Schopenhauer’s “The 
World as Will and Idea’, in which the philosopher is struggling for an explanation of 
insanity. What he states there concerning the striving against the acceptance of a 
painful piece of reality agrees so completely with the content of my theory of 
repression, that once again, I must be grateful to my not being well read, for the 
possibility of making a discovery. 


Schopenhauer’s view that childhood has a decisive influence on 
adult and mature attitudes is also interestingly consistent with 
Freud’s thinking on the subject. ‘The experiences and aquaintances 
of childhood and early youth’, Schopenhauer remarks, ‘become. . . 
the types and rubrics of all later knowledge and experience. .. . 
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Thus the firm foundation of our world view is formed even in the 
years of childhood, together with its shallowness or depth: it is later 
carried out and completed; yet not essentially altered.’*° Freud’s 
belief on the subject, elaborated in Moses and Monotheism (Part III, 
Section II), is that ‘the experience of the first five years of childhood 
exerts a decisive influence’ on one’s life, an influence ‘which later 
events oppose in vain’. This experience may in later years ‘break - 
into his life with obsessive impulsiveness, direct his actions, force 
him to like or dislike people, and often decide the choice of his 
love-object by a preference that so often cannot be rationally 
defended’. The ‘psychoanalyses of individuals have taught us’, 
Freud continues, ‘that their earliest impressions, received at a time 
when they were hardly able to talk, manifest themselves later in an 
obsessive fashion, although those impressions themselves are not 
consciously remembered.’ Schopenhauer, of course, interprets 
childhood much more broadly than Freud; moreover, he does not 
make the painstaking and meticulous study of childhood that is one 
of Freud’s major accomplishments. But his belief in the decisive 
influence of childhood factors anticipates the theories of Freud and 
the modern psychoanalytical school. 
Finally, it is possible to discern a limited agreement between 
Schopenhauer and Freud on the subject of religion. In fact, Freud’s 
The Future of an Illusion follows Schopenhauer’s Dialogue on Religion 
so closely that it seems extremely likely that Freud had read 
Schopenhauer’s work. Both Schopenhauer and Freud assume that 
religious belief is absurd for rational men. But whereas 
Schopenhauer’s essay seems to suggest that religious illusions are 
necessary for the sake of culture, Freud holds the view that religion 
is actually a force impeding the progress and betterment of man- 
kind. Elsewhere, too, Freud views religion much more harshly than 
Schopenhauer does. In ‘A Philosophy of Life’, Freud says that*! 


the truth of religion may be altogether disregarded. . . . Its doctrines carry with 
them the stamp of the times in which they originated, the ignorant childhood days 
of the human race. Its consolations deserve no trust... . Ifone attempts to assign to 


religion its place in man’s evolution, it seems not so much to be a lasting acquisition 
as a parallel to the neurosis which the civilized individual must pass through on his 
way from childhood to maturity. 


Although Schopenhauer views religion much more tolerantly than 
Freud, even he suggests that if religions ‘oppose themselves to the 
progress of mankind in the knowledge of the truth, they must with 
the utmost possible forbearance be set aside.’*? 

4. Perhaps it may not be too fanciful to suggest in conclusion that 
behind the similarity of views between Schopenhauer and Freud on 
several subjects — some central, others peripheral, to their intellec- 
tual systems — there lies a similarity of general attitude towards life. 
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This attitude may be described as one of disillusionment and 
despair. Schopenhauer, the arch-pessimist, looks upon life as ‘a 
business which does not cover its expenses’ and describes man ‘as 
a being whose existence is a punishment and an expiation’.“ Life, he 
tells us, swings like a pendulum between pain and ennui. Under the 
bondage of the will to live, man blindly and fruitlessly strives to still 
the cravings of an insatiable appetite. Freud also implicitly but 
unmistakably brings out the tragic nature of human destiny. His 
dark vision of the embattled self and his image of the human mind 
as a house divided against itself are entirely in consonance with the 
pervasive tone and tenor of Schopenhauer’s thinking. Although 
Freud theoretically admitted the possibility ofa satisfactory person- 
ality adjustment, long and painful experience had told him that in 
actual practice this satisfactory adjustment was rarely achieved. He 
knew how men, deluded and benighted creatures, preferred to 
ignore the voice of reason in order to cherish their illusions. He 
knew and declaimed against these illusions — ‘the id illusions of 
dependence, love, happiness, union; the super-ego illusions of the 
good society, progress, brotherhood, fatherhood, finally even of 
health; the ego illusion of reason, energetic, independent, and pur- 
poseful in a purposeless and meaningless universe’.“* Thus, Freud 
presents a view of the human condition which is entirely consistent 
with the general pattern and fabric of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. 

It is fitting that in an Address signed by Thomas Mann, among 
others, on Freud’s eightieth birthday, Freud was described thus:** 

An independent spirit, ‘a man and knight, grim and stern of visage’ as Nietzsche 
said of Schopenhauer, a thinker and investigator who knew how to stand alone and 
then drew many to him and with him, he went his way and penetrated to truths 
which seemed dangerous because they revealed what had been anxiously hidden, 
and illumined dark places. 


It would, of course, be a mistake to ignore the many differences 
between these two thinkers on a whole range of questions or the 
basic dissimilarity of their approach and emphasis. Whereas 
Schopenhauer, for example, presents a comprehensive, sweeping 
image of men and the world within the context of a schematic 
philosophical framework, Freud is content to probe the no longer 
so inscrutable workings of the human mind. Moreover, while 
Schopenhauer’s method is largely intuitive, and his style is there- 
fore appropriately poetic, full of passion, eloquence, and rich and 
evocative images, Freud’s method is essentially analytical, with the 
ideas expounded in a sober, unemotional monotone. These differ- 
ences must naturally not be lost sight of in any comparative study of 
the two. The fact, nevertheless, remains that they show remarkable 
similarity of views on a whole host of issues of extreme importance. 
While Schopenhauer may be said to have psychologized philoso- 
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phy, Freud may be credited with having philosophized psychology. 
In the process, the two established a solid common ground of 
interests, ideas, and insights, so much so that Schopenhauer is often 
credited with having anticipated many of Freud’s major findings. 
No wonder, too, that this should be so, for as Freud himself 
remarks with reference to Schopenhauer, ‘why should not a bold 
thinker have divined something that a sober and painstaking inves- 
tigation of details subsequently confirms?’*” 
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SCHOPENHAUER’S IMPACT ON 
WITTGENSTEIN 
S. Morris Engel 


I 


OF all the recent writers who have noted Schopenhauer’s influence 
on Wittgenstein, none have been more explicit than G.E.M. An- 
scombe. ‘It is very much a popular notion of Wittgenstein’, Miss 
Anscombe points out, ‘that he was a latter-day Hume; but any 
connections between them are indirect, and he never read more 
than a few pages of Hume.’ 
If we look for Wittgenstein’s philosophical ancestry, we should rather look to 
Schopenhauer; specifically, his ‘solipsism’, his conception of ‘the limit’ and his 
ideas on value will be better understood in the light of Schopenhauer than of any 
other philospher. It is one of the oddities of the present day that Schopenhauer is 
often vaguely associated with Nietzsche and even with Nazism, and is thought to 
be some kind of immoralist, worshipper of power and praiser of suicide; it is not 
the mythical Schopenhauer of popular repute, but the actual Schopenhauer, that 
we should remember in connection with Wittgenstein.* 


Miss Anscombe also explicitly informs us that it was ‘as a boy of 
sixteen’ that “Wittgenstein had read Schopenhauer and had been 
greatly impressed by Schopenhauer’s theory of the ‘“‘world as idea”’ 
(though not of “the world as will’’)’. ‘Schopenhauer then struck 
him’, she says, ‘as fundamentally right, if only a few adjustments 
and clarifications were made.’ 

Miss Anscombe does not state whether Wittgenstein ever again 
returned to his study of Schopenhauer. If he did not, the impact of 
that first and last reading must indeed have been considerable, for 
not only Miss Anscombe but other Wittgenstein scholars as well 
have been struck by the Schopenhauerian tone of many of the 
passages of the Notebooks and Tractatus — works written some 
eleven to thirteen years after that first and (presumably) last read- 
ing. 

“We should remember’, Miss Anscombe herself reminds us 
towards the conclusion of her study, ‘that Wittgenstein had been 
much impressed by Schopenhauer as a boy; many traces of this 
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sympathy are to be found in the Tractatus.’* ‘The notes show’, von 
Wright remarks in his biographical sketch of Wittgenstein, ‘how 
strong were the impressions that Wittgenstein had received from 
Schopenhauer.”* ‘We can also see’, Favrholdt writes, ‘that he has 
read attentively Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung.’ ‘The passages on 
solipsism, will, and ethics in the Tractatus’, he points out, ‘are 
conceived by Wittgenstein with Schopenhauer in mind.’> And so 
on. 

Although these scholars do not say that Wittgenstein did not 
again consult Schopenhauer, their remarks seem to imply that he 
did not. Assuming this to be so, it is difficult to see how they 
reconcile Wittgenstein’s single reading of Schopenhauer at the age 
of sixteen with their explicit remarks regarding the extent of 
Schopenhauer’s influence upon his work some thirteen years later. 
In addition, if it is indeed true, as von Wright and the others attest, 
that Schopenhauer was one of the very few philosophers whose 
writings Wittgenstein admired, then it seems difficult to believe 
that Wittgenstein never again returned to him after having read or 
studied him at this single period in his life. But there are other 
problems here as well. 

‘If I remember rightly’, von Wright informs us:* 


Wittgenstein told me that he had read Schopenhauer’s Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung in his youth and that his first philosophy was a Schopenhauerian 
epistemological idealism. Of how this interest was related to his interest in logic 
and the philosophy of mathematics I know nothing, except that I remember his 
saying that it was Frege’s conceptual realism which made him abandon his earlier 
idealistic views. 


Here, then is one problem. For not only is it difficult to reconcile 
Wittgenstein’s early and single reading of Schopenhauer (assuming 
this to be so) with the extent of its impact some thirteen years later, 
but it is also difficult to reconcile Wittgenstein’s interests in logic, 
etc. with those he found in Schopenhauer (assuming these to be 
merely what have so far been acknowledged). The question there- 
fore suggests itself, whether we have not been mistaken about both 
these assumptions. Did Wittgenstein’s interest in Schopenhauer 
continue, perhaps, beyond his youth, and did he perhaps see in 
Schopenhauer things which we and von Wright have so far failed to 
appreciate? 

In what follows I should like to argue that this must indeed have 
been so. To put it briefly, what I should here like to show is that 
among the things which caught Wittgenstein’s fancy in Scho- 
penhauer were a number which (whether he read them at the age of 
sixteen, or, as I am inclined to believe, later on) were not at all in 
conflict with his basic orientation. These have to do not only with 
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ethics or aesthetics (which were to leave their traces on the Trac- 
tatus) but with logic and language (which were to leave their mark 
on his later thought). 

Now to say this may seem strange, for Schopenhauer is certainly 
not generally known to have made any startling contributions to 
logic and language. But Miss Anscombe is correct: in pursuing this 
question it is not the mythical and popular but the actual 
Schopenhauer that we need keep in mind. And the actual 
Schopenhauer claimed to have made striking discoveries in just 
these areas — discoveries, as I should like to show here, which have 
their remarkable parallels in Wittgenstein’s later works.” 


I 


I will begin with Schopenhauer’s small treatise on ‘The Art of 
Controversy’.® 

This little book by Schopenhauer is itself something of a prob- 
lem. It is not that the often crude advice on how to win arguments 
which it contains seems strange coming from a philosopher, for, as 
T. Bailey Saunders has already pointed out, it is quite obvious that 
‘a good deal of its content is of an ironical character’ (ibid. Introduc- 
tion, vi). The problem is rather why Schopenhauer thought he was 
doing here something that had not, as far as he had been able to 
discover, been done before. And this is a problem, for the book 
contains numerous references to Aristotle and seems to be merely a 
treatise on what we now call ‘Common Fallacies’. Yet there is a 
good deal to Schopenhauer’s claim to originality. 

‘Logic’ and ‘Dialectic’, Schopenhauer begins by saying, have 
been regarded both by the ancients and moderns as synonymous. 
This however is a mistake since the two can be easily distinguished 
and are not the same. If he were at liberty to do so, he would 
distinguish and define them as follows: ‘Logic’ he would define as 
‘the science of the laws of thought’, that is, the study of the laws of 
thought which ‘reason follows when it is left to itself and not 
hindered ... or... misled’; ‘Dialectic’ he would define, on the 
other hand, as ‘the art of disputation’, that is, the art of ‘intercourse 
between two rational beings who, because they are rational, ought 
to think in common’, but who (because of ‘the disturbances which 
pure thought suffers through thesdifference of individuality’) as a 
matter of fact often do not (EPP, 6). 

‘Dialectic’ is thus the means which ‘disputants adopt in order to 
make good against one another their own individual thought’ 
(ibid.). It can also be defined as the ‘art of proving oneself right’ — 
‘whether one has any reason for being so or not’, or the art ‘of 
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attaining the appearance of truth, regardless of its substance’ (ibid. 
7). Seen as such, its aim is victory, not truth. 

It is for this reason as well that ‘Dialectic’ has sometimes been 
defined, he continues, as the ‘Logic of Appearance’, but this defini- 
tion 


is a wrong one, as in that case it could only be used to repel false propositions. But 
even when a man has the right on his side, he needs Dialectic in order to defend and 
maintain it; he must know what the dishonest tricks are, in order to meet them; 
nay, he must often make use of them himself, so as to best the enemy with his own 
weapons. (ibid. II) 


Seen in this light, a study of Dialectic is useful in informing us not 
only how such victory is to be attained but how some arguments 
manage to give the appearance of being sound when they are not. 

Still it would be a mistake to think that ‘Dialectic’ has ‘objective 
truth in view’. But it ought not for this reason to be despised. ‘This 
very dishonesty, this persistence in a proposition which seems false 
even to ourselves’, he points out, ‘has something to be said for it’ 
(ibid. 8). For it is possible, after all, that we may without knowing it 
be in the right or that our opponent’s case may only seem to be true. 
Since argument will bring this out, to persist here is valuable, and a 
consideration of such ‘tactics’ is an important undertaking. 

Aristotle, however, although not unaware of the importance of 
this discipline, ‘does not define the object of Dialectic as exactly’, 
Schopenhauer says, ‘as I have done it here’: 


for while he allows that its principal object is disputation, he declares at the same 
time that it is also the discovery of truth... . . He is aware that the objective truth of 
a proposition must be distinguished and separated from the way in which it is 
pressed home, and approbation won for it, but he fails to draw a sufficiently sharp 
distinction between these two aspects of the matter, so as to reserve Dialectic for 
the latter alone. (ibid. 10) 


Such a sharper distinction needs to be drawn if the science of 
Dialectic is to be of value to us. 

If we will do this we will find that Dialectic need have as little to 
do with truth as fencing does regarding who is in the right. There, 
as here: 


thrust and parry is the whole business. Dialectic is the art of intellectual fencing; 
and it is only when we so regard it that-we can erect it into a branch of knowledge. 
(ibid. 12) 

[In fact] ... the science of Dialectic, in one sense of the word, is mainly 
concerned to tabulate and analyse dishonest stratagems, in order that in a real 
debate they may be at once recognized and defeated. (ibid. 12-13) 


‘I am not aware’, he writes, ‘that anything has been done in this 
direction, although I have made inquiries far and wide. It is, there- 
fore, an uncultivated soil.’ To cultivate it properly we must, he says 
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finally, turn to our own experience: 


we must observe how in the debates which often arise in our intercourse with our 
fellowmen this or that strategem is employed by one side or the other. By finding 
out the common elements in tricks repeated in different forms, we shall be enabled 
to exhibit certain general strategems which may be advantageous, as well for our 
own use, as for frustrating others if they use them. 


‘What follows’, he adds as a final comment, ‘is to be regarded as a 
first attempt’ (ibid. 13). 

Now it is what follows that is so very puzzling. For what 
Schopenhauer proceeds to do, at great length, is to define and give 
examples of a large number of Common Fallacies: Figure of 
Speech, Irrelevant Conclusion, Non Sequitur, Ad Populum, Begging 
the Question, and so on. The discussion, in other words, seems very 
disappointing, illustrating, as it seems to do, ‘Dialectic’ in that “one 
sense of the word’ just mentioned — namely, learning how to 
identify and meet the dishonest tricks used in debates by one’s 
opponents. Even, therefore, ‘as a first attempt’, his analysis of 
stratagems, as he calls them, comes as something of a disappoint- 
ment to us, covering ground which had already been well gone over 
by Aristotle, who is quoted and referred to extensively throughout 
the discussion. 

Now although this is generally so, something does come out in 
the series of analyses which does not fail to catch our attention and 
which connects in an interesting way with work done in The World 
as Will and Idea — work which, as we shall see in a moment, is no 
longer such a far cry from that so familiar to us from the pages of 
Wittgenstein. 

For although stratagems, Schopenhauer here goes on to explain, 
are simply ‘tricks’ or ‘expedients’ which come naturally to us in 
disputes, they are not always of the simple sort sometimes implied 
by those who have made a study of them, nor are they merely shady 
tricks of reasoning which deceive us, for, just as we possess a ‘natural 
logic’, so we also possess a ‘natural Dialectic’ with all that this implies. 
On the contrary, such simple sophisms as have been studied are 
obvious and ‘will deceive no one’. There are some, however, 
which, because of their ‘subtle form’ are ‘apt to mislead’. And this is 
especially so ‘where the conceptions which are covered by the same 
word are related, and inclined to be interchangeable’. 

‘It is never subtle enough to deceive’, however, ‘if it is. used 
intentionally; and therefore cases of it must be collected from actual 
and individual experience’ (ibid.47). And this is what he now 
proceeds to do. The example of a systematically misleading expres- 
sion which he chooses here, although somewhat lengthy, illustrates 
his method well and is sufficiently interesting to be quoted in its 
entirety.® 
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I condemned the principle involved in the word honour as a foolish one; for, 
according to it, a man loses his honour by receiving an insult, which he cannot wipe 
out unless he replies with a still greater insult, or by shedding his adversary’s blood 
or his own. I contended that a man’s true honour cannot be outraged by what he 
suffers, but only and alone by what he does; for there is no saying what may befall 
any one of us. My opponent immediately attacked the reason I had given, and 
triumphantly proved to me that when a tradesman was falsely accused of misrepre- 
sentation, dishonesty, or neglect in his business, it was an attack upon his honour, 
which in this case was outraged solely by what he suffered, and that he could only 
retrieve it by punishing his aggressor and making him retract. Here, by a 
homonymy, he was foisting civic honour, which is otherwise called good name, and 
which may be outraged by libel and slander, on to the conception of knightly 
honour, also called point d’honneur, which may be outraged by insult. And since an 
attack on the former cannot be disregarded, but must be repelled by public 
disproof, so, with the same justification, an attack on the latter must not be 
disregarded either, but it must be defeated by still greater insult and a duel. Here we 
have a confusion of two essentially different things through the homonymy in the 
word honour, and a consequent alteration of the point in dispute (ibid. 17-18) 


Although there is certainly a quite modern ring about his analysis 
here, which invites comment and comparison, it is still rather the 
other point (what it was, precisely, that Schopenhauer thought he 
was doing for the first time) which I wish at the moment to 
explicate here. And what point is reaffirmed again in the very next 
‘stratagem’ where he states of Aristotle’s example of it that it is ‘an 
obvious sophism, which will deceive no one’. ‘Let us contrast it’, 
instead, he says again, ‘with one drawn from actual experience’ 
(ibid. 18). And the example he gives is again one which illustrates 
the point he particularly wishes to make, namely, that ‘stratagems’ 
are not necessarily artificial devices which one may occasionally 
incorporate into one’s speech for purposes of gaining victory, but 
rather that often they are the sorts of things which arise out of 
language itself and into which we innocently ‘blunder’. These tend 
to assume forms which are extremely deceptive. 

Now it is here where, I believe, he regarded himself, and, I think, 
with justice, as having made a new and major discovery. His 
handling of it in this little treatise is, however, brief and, in compari- 
son with Wittgenstein, disappointing. But he has a good deal more 
to say on the subject in his major work, The World as Will and Idea. 
There he tends to do more justice to himself, no longer confining 
his discussion to ‘sophisms’ and the way they deceive, but to 
language and the way it generally tends to deceive. But even here it is 
still apparent, I think, that his discovery is not so much a matter of 
having noted something peculiar about common fallacies but rather 
of having noted something about language itself. 

‘Under Dialectic’, Schopenhauer tells us in The World as Will and 
Idea, he understands 


in agreement with Aristotle . . . the art of conversation directed to the mutual 
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investigation of truth, especially philosophical truth. But a conversation of this 
kind necessarily passes more or less into controversy; therefore Dialectic may also 
be explained as the art of disputation. We have examples and patterns of Dialectic 
in the platonic dialogues; but for the special theory of it, thus for the technical rules 
of disputation, eristics, very little has hitherto been accomplished. (WWI, II, 285) 


Now while Logic can have little practical use, Dialectic can be 
extremely useful, for where Dialectic is concerned we can some- 
times with its help take ‘the more or less intentionally deceptive 
argument of our opponent, which he advances under the garb and 
cover of continuous speech’, and convict it ‘of logical errors’ (ibid. 
286). 

It will not perhaps surprise us to find that here again the kind of 
errors which he seems to have in mind are none other than the 
traditional Aristotelian ones: ‘simple conversion of universal affir- 
mative judgments, syllogisms with four terms, inferences from 
consequent to the reason, syllogisms in the second figure with 
merely affirmative premises, and many such’ (ibid.). But again, 
interestingly enough, he goes on to point out here that logical 
deduction is often exposed to deceptions which not only lack 
distinct names but are a good deal more intractable than those 
already so identified. And it is here that he now goes on to explore 
some new ground, as he himself so regards it. 

It occurs in the course of his discussion of the history of the 
attempt to use diagrams (square, lines, circles) to represent the 
relations between concepts. ‘Upon what this complete analogy 
between the relations of concepts, and those of figures in space, 
ultimately rests,’ he says, ‘Iam unable to say.’ It was, however, ‘an 
exceedingly happy idea’ and ‘a very fortunate circumstance for 
logic’ (ibid. I, 55). It is by means of such figures (spheres being his 
favourite here) that he now sets about to show how some concepts, 
because of their uncertain boundaries and vagueness, give rise to all 
‘sorts of bad philosophy and argument. 


Correct and accurate conclusions may be arrived at if we carefully observe the 
relation of the spheres of concepts, and only conclude that one sphere is contained 
in a second, which in its turn is contained in the third. On the other hand, the art of 
sophistry lies in casting only a superficial glance at the relations of the spheres of the 
concepts, and then manipulating these relations to suit our purposes. (ibid. 63) 


‘I am not aware that hitherto’, he repeats (but revealing now 
however the true depth of his insight), that ‘any one has traced the 
nature of all sophistry and persuasion back to this last possible 
ground of its existence, and referred it to the peculiar character of 
concepts, i.e., to the procedure of reason itself’ (ibid. 63-4). 

This is, I believe, an enormously interesting and revealing state- 
ment. At least two very important things are involved in it: one, his 
view that the real source of ‘sophistry’ is to be located in processes 
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natural to our reason (to our ‘natural Dialectic’ as he puts it else- 
where); and, two, that its vehicle is ‘concepts’ — not this or that 
troublesome concept, but concepts as such. There are now, 
perhaps, more provocative and elaborate ways of stating these 
insights and those familiar with the work of Wittgenstein will 
know the words which he used to do that. That we are dealing here, 
however, with essentially similar views there can be little doubt, as 
his further discussion makes clear. 

To illustrate his point, Schopenhauer draws a diagram consisting 
of a series of intersecting circles and shows how if one begins with a 
broad enough concept (he takes the example of ‘travelling’ — its 
pros and cons) it is possible for anyone by gradual stages (since the 
concepts ‘overlap’) to ‘prove’ almost anything one wishes. One 
should not, he says, attach too much importance to the example 
given (even though he sets aside an entire page to diagram it) for it 
is, as he admits, a trivial one. What is important to see here is, he 
says, that ‘most scientific arguments, and especially philosophical 
demonstrations, are at bottom not much more than this.’ 

In his essay on “The History of the Doctrine of the Ideal and Real’, 
he goes on to give such an example. The essay is a sketch of the 
history of the attempt to solve the mind-body problem, and the 
absurdities to which, he thought, some of these attempts (often 
‘resting on the misuse of words’, as he puts it) led their proponents. 
He ends his account with a few words on Hegel, who, according to 
him, derived his doctrine from Schelling, who in turn got it from 
Spinoza. ‘Schelling had, according to Spinoza’s procedure, entitled 
the world “‘God’’. Hegel took this in its literal sense. Now since this 
word properly signifies a personal being, embracing, together with 
other qualities altogether incompatible with the word, that of 
omniscience, this was also transferred by him to the world’, and 
with obvious absurd results (SES, 32). It was with such ‘tricks’, he 
adds finally, that Hegel held ‘the learned world of Germany for 
thirty years’.*° 

Let us return, however, to The World as Will and Idea. Every 
deduction from concepts is, he explains, ‘exposed’ to such ‘decep- 
tions’, for the simple reason 
that so many spheres lie partly within each other, and that their content is often 
vague and uncertain. This is illustrated by a multitude of demonstrations of false 
doctrines and sophisms of every kind. Syllogisms are indeed perfectly certain as 
regards form, but they are very uncertain on account of their matter, the concepts. 
For, on the one hand, the spheres of these are not sufficiently sharply defined, and, 
on the other hand, they intersect each other in so may ways that one sphere is in 


part contained in many others, and we may pass at will from it to one or another of 
these, and from this sphere again to others. (WWI, I, 80-90)" 


And that is, I believe, substantially the view and diagnosis given 
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later by Wittgenstein regarding the way in which words because of 
their vague and uncertain boundaries tend to lead us astray. In his 
Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics, for example, Wittgenstein 
put it in this strikingly similar way, using here, as does 
Schopenhauer, the language of concepts, ‘We certainly see bits of 
the concepts, but we don’t clearly see the declivities by which one 
passes into others.’* 

This account of the way concepts deceive is meant to be read (and 
Schopenhauer instructs us to do so) in the light of what he says in his 
‘Art of Controversy’. By supporting each other in the way they do, 
his several works seem to constitute a unified theory regarding the 
way in which our minds are deceived and held captive by language 
— a theory which both in outline and execution is remarkably 
similar to what can be found on the same theme in the later writings 
of Wittgenstein. 

There are, of course, differences. How completely aware, for one 
thing, Schopenhauer was of the significance of his own discoveries 
here is difficult to say. That he thought he was doing something 
new is clear from his own explicit remarks on this matter. On the 
other hand, however, he very often tends to treat these things as 
really too absurd to be taken seriously, and this is especially the case 
whenever he comes to discuss Hegel who, he believed, had perpe- 
trated a kind of hoax on the German reading public and did not 
simply ‘blunder’ into these errors. Wittgenstein, as we know, was 
to regard these matters in a different spirit and much more seri- 
ously. More consistently than Schopenhauer, he was to see in these 
curious mental processes ‘one of the most fertile sources of 
philosophic puzzlement’, and the ‘nonsense’ in which they often 
issued, an important nonsense.’* They were not regarded by him as 
‘tricks’.** It is certainly one of the ironies of recent philosophic 
history that many of his disciples should again so regard them. 

To summarize: We have observed thus far how according to both 
philosophers, conceptual confusion is something we are almost 
unavoidably led into; that this is so because of something either in 
our own nature or because our concepts, being ambiguous and 
lacking clear boundaries, give rise to superficial resemblances; that 
these resemblances have far-reaching consequences not only for 
ordinary discourse but for both science and philosophy, etc. But 
although this account of the way our language plays havoc with our 
thoughts is certainly strikingly similar to what can be found on this 
subject in Wittgenstein, it still leaves:a number of rather important 
questions unanswered. What, more precisely, for example, is it 
either about ourselves or language that makes us so prone to be thus 
deceived? And what, if anything, furthermore, can we do to guard 
ourselves against these dangers and deceptions? And so on. 
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Schopenhauer is not silent on these questions. What he has to say 
about them, and others like them, has again its parallels in Wittgens- 
tein. 


Il 


In turning to Schopenhauer’s philosophy of language we leave 
behind what we might call Schopenhauer’s and Wittgenstein’s 
Special Theory of Linguistic Deception and turn to their General 
Theory. 

Now like so many other philosophers who have written on 
language, Schopenhauer’s discussion of it issues from his attempt to 
come to grips not directly with it but rather with the general 
problem of the nature of concepts. It should not surprise us there- 
fore if his various remarks on language lack that consistency which 
one might otherwise expect. On the other hand, he has obviously 
read widely on the subject and thought deeply about it. 

His earliest remarks are to be found in The Fourfold Root of the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason. The only essential difference between 
the human race and animals, he states there, is man’s ability to make 
abstractions (FR, 114). These are formed, he goes on to explain, by 
dropping ‘something different belonging to each’ and retaining 
only ‘what is the same in all’. The result is a ‘genus of that species’, 
something ‘general, and as such, not perceptible’ (FR, 116). It is, as 
he explains it later in his major work, The World as Will and Idea, ‘a 
throwing off of useless baggage for the sake of more easily handling 
the knowledge which is to be compared’. We allow what is ‘unes- 
sential, and therefore only confusing, to fall away from the real 
things, and work with few but essential determinations thought in 
the abstract’ (WWI, II, 235). 

These abstractions or representations, thus sublimated and there- 
fore no longer perceptible, would entirely vanish from our con- 
sciousness were they not fixed and retained in our minds by arbi- 
trary signs. These signs are words (FR, 116). 

But although this reduction of the knowledge of the perceptible 
world to abstract conceptions ‘is the fundamental business of the 
Reason, and can only take place by means of language’, the two — 
thought and language — should not be confused, for they are not 
identical (ibid. 117). 

Conceptions are certainly not to be identified or ‘confused with 
pictures of the imagination, these latter being intuitive and com- 
plete, therefore individual representations’. For even when used to 
represent a conception, such a picture or ‘phantasm’ ought to be 
distinguished from a conception, for such pictures are never ade- 
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quate representations of their objects or conceptions, and some 
conceptions (triangle in general or dog in general, for example) are 
simply incapable of being so pictured (ibid. 120). In view of this, 
Aristotle obviously went too far ‘in thinking that no reflection is 
possible without pictures of the imagination’ (ibid. 122). Hume and 
Rousseau (but not Kant) understood these matters better. 
Schopenhauer might have mentioned Berkeley’s name as well, 
for there is obviously a great deal of Berkeley in his discussion here. 
There is also, however, as the following quotations show, a great 
deal which bears a strong resemblance, at least in tone, to what can 


be found in Wittgenstein. 


Speech, as an object of outer experi- 
ence, is obviously nothing more than a 
very complete telegraph, which com- 
municates arbitrary signs with the 
greatest rapidity and the finest distinc- 
tions of difference. But what do these 
signs mean? How are they interpreted? 
When someone speaks, do we at once 
translate words into pictures of the 
fancy, which instantaneously flash 
upon us, arrange and link themselves 
together, and assume form and colour 
according to the words that are poured 
forth, and their grammatical inflec- 
tions? What a tumult there would be in 
our brains while we listened to a speech, 
or to the reading of a book? But what 
actually happens is not this at all. The 
meaning of a speech is, as a rule, 
immediately grasped, accurately and 
distinctly taken in, without the imagi- 
nation being brought into play. (WWI, 
ES) 


Supposing I teach someone the use of 
the word ‘yellow’ by repeatedly point- 
ing to a yellow patch and pronouncing 
the word. On another occasion I make 
him apply what he has learnt by giving 
him the order, ‘choose a yellow bail out 
of this bag’. What was it that happened 
when he obeyed my order? I say ‘pos- 
sibly just this: he heard my words and 
took a yellow ball from the bag’. Now 
you may be inclined to think that this 
couldn’t possibly have been all; and the 
kind of thing that you would suggest is 
that he imagined something yellow 
when he understood the order, and then 
chose a ball according to his image. To 
see that this is not necessary remember 
that I could have given him the order 
‘Imagine a yellow patch.’ Would you 
still be inclined to assume that he first 
imagines a yellow patch to match the 
first? (Now I don’t say that this is not 
possible. Only, putting it in this way 
immediately shows you that it need not 
happen.)** 


It would seem, therefore, according to Schopenhauer, that since 
thought or conception is not to be confused with images, it must be 
identified with words. For, according to him, all thinking ‘necessi- 
tates either words or pictures of the imagination: without one or 
other of these it has nothing to hold by’ (FR, 121). 

But Schopenhauer seems to waver on this point, as indeed Witt- 
genstein does too.** In The World as Will and Idea the former speaks 
of ‘words representing . . . ideas’ (WWI, I, 51) and goes on to say 
explicitly, “Such an important tool of the intellect as the concept 
evidently cannot be identical with the word, this mere sound, which 
as an impression of sense passes with the moment, or as a phantasm 
of hearing dies away with time’ (ibid. II, 234-5). In view of what he 
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has just said, however, that seems like a contradiction. 

It would not, I think, be correct to try to resolve this contradic- 
tion by saying that what he means is that although logically it is 
always possible (perhaps even necessary) to distinguish between the 
conception and the word which fixes it firmly in our minds, 
psychologically it is not possible to carry on thinking without the aid 
of words. For in The World as Will and Idea (ibid. 238) he allows that 
occasionally words are a burden to the process of thought, a process 
which can be carried on more rapidly without them (cf. FR, 118). 
But, of course, if thinking can be carried on without words, what 
kind of process is it and how is it carried out? But these are questions 
which no one who has tried to maintain the separation of language 
from thought has yet been able to answer. 

But this separation of thought from language (however this is to 
be justified or explained) enables Schopenhauer to make some 
interesting points about language, points that seem familiar to 
readers of Wittgenstein. 

Words and speech are thus the indispensable means of distinct thought. But as 
every means, every machine, at once burdens and hinders, so also does language; 
for it forces the fluid and modifiable thoughts, with their infinitely fine distinctions 
of difference, into certain rigid, permanent forms, and thus in fixing also fetters 
them. This hindrance is to some extent got rid of by learning several languages. For 
in these the thought is poured from one mould into another, and somewhat alters 
its form in each, so that it becomes more and more freed from all form and 


clothing, and thus its own proper nature comes more distinctly into consciousness, 
and it recovers again its capacity for modification. (WWI, II, 238-9) 


But not only words or language have such a cramping effect on 
the mind — ideas and theories also take their toll. Speaking about 
certain scientific theories which have had this unfortunate effect, he 
declares that it is far better in all such instances to confess our 
ignorance ‘than to bar the way of future knowledge by bad theories’ 
(ibid. III, 62) — a remark which should be compared with what 
Wittgenstein says in his Philosophical Investigations, namely, ‘an 
unsuitable type of expression is a sure means of remaining in a state 
of confusion. It as it were bars the way out.’ (ibid. I, 339). 

Because of the nature of their formation, abstractions carry with 
them, Schopenhauer argues further, certain very grave dangers. 
‘The true kernel of all knowledge is that reflection which works 
with the help of intuitive representations; for it goes back to the 
fountain-head, to the basis of all conceptions’ (FR, 122). Abstrac- 
tions, formed as they are, as we have seen, by a kind of process of 
rarefaction, stand to such primary sources of knowledge as ‘the 
upper stories of the building of reflection’ to ‘the ground floor’ 
(WWI, I, 53). Rational talk which is composed of combinations of 
such abstract conceptions may therefore ‘render the result of given 
conceptions clearer’. It does not, however, ‘strictly speaking, bring 
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anything new to light’ (FR, 123). 


Philosophical systems which confine themselves to such very general conceptions, 
without going down to the real, are little more than mere juggling with words. For 
since all abstraction consists in thinking away, the further we push it the less we 
have left over. Therefore, if I read those modern philosophemes which move 
constantly in the widest abstractions, I am soon quite unable, in spite of all 
attention, to think almost anything more in connection with them; for I receive no 
material for thought, but am supposed to work with mere empty shells, which 
gives me a feeling like that which we experience when we try to throw very light 
bodies; the strength and also the exertion are there, but there is no object to receive 
them, so as to supply the other moment of motion. If any one wants to experience 
this let him read the writings of the disciples of Schelling, or still better of the 
Hegelians. (WWI, II, 235-6) 


(Cf. the Philosophical Investigations: ‘We have got on to slippery ice 
where there is no friction and so in a certain sense the conditions are 
ideal, but also, just because of that, we are unable to walk. We want 
to walk: so we need friction. Back to the rough ground!’ 

But what impels such people to engage in this empty verbiage? It 
is certainly not limited to the Hegelians. “A tendency of the mind to 
work with such abstract and too widely comprehended concep- 
tions has shown itself almost at all times.’ ‘It may ultimately rest’, he 
suggests, ‘upon a certain indolence of the intellect, which finds it 
too difficult a task to be constantly controlling thought by percep- 
tion’ (ibid. 211). (Cf. Wittgenstein’s Blue Book: ‘What makes it 
difficult for us to take this line of investigation is our craving for 
generality ... the contemptuous attitude towards the particular 
i 

Often, however, it simply results from an abuse of words. 


Locke has already shown at length that most disagreements in philosophy arise 
from a false use of words. For the sake of illustration just glance for a moment at the 
shameful misuse which philosophers destitute of thoughts make at the present day 
of the words substance, consciousness, truth, and many others. (ibid. 141) No 
conception has been more misused in philosophy than that of cause, by means of the 
favourite trick or blunder of conceiving it too widely, taking it too generally, 
through abstract thinking. Since Scholasticism, indeed properly since Plato and 
Aristotle, philosophy has been. for the most part a systematic misuse of general 
conceptions. (ibid. 211) 

But everywhere, as here, such unduly wide conceptions, under which, therefore, 
more was subsumed than their true content would have justified, there have arisen 
false principles, and from these false systems. (ibid. 212) 


Philosophy, as a matter of fact, pursued this path ‘down to the 
time of Locke and Kant, who at last. bethought themselves as to the 
origin of conceptions. Indeed we find Kant himself, in his earliest 
years, still upon that path.’ He might have avoided these pitfalls had 
‘he gone back to the source of these conceptions and to their true 
content which is determined thereby. For then he would have found 
as the source and content of substance simply matter’ (ibid.). (Cf. the 
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Philosophical Investigations: ‘In such a difficulty always ask yourself: 
How did we learn the meaning of this word (“‘good”’ for instance)? 
From what sort of examples? In what language-games? Then it will 
be easier for you to see that the word must have a family of 
meanings.’?® 

Language, however, demands our respect. ‘Our ancestors did not 
make the words without attaching to them a definite meaning, in 
order, perhaps, that they might lie ready for philosophers who 
might possibly come centuries after and determine what ought to 
be thought in connection with them; but they denoted by them 
quite definite conceptions.’ Such common usage should be attended 
to and respected. If a certain explanation, for example, agrees ‘with 
the use of language at all times and among all peoples’ then this is ‘a 
circumstance’ which should ‘not be regarded as merely accidental 
or arbitrary’, but should ‘be seen to arise from the distinction of 
which every man is conscious. . . in accordance with which con- 
sciousness he speaks, though certainly he does not raise it to the 
distinctness of an abstract definition.” 

On the contrary, ‘the agreement’ on such points ‘between all 
languages. . . proves that here we have to do with no mere figure of 
speech, but that the verbal expression is determined by a deeply- 
rooted feeling of the inner nature of things’ (WW, 325). Lichtenberg 
was quite right: ‘a good deal of wisdom’ is ‘deposited in language’ 
(ibid. 322). ‘It is hardly likely that we have laid it all there ourselves, 
but rather that a great deal of wisdom really lies there’ (ibid.).”* 

In their original context these remarkable thoughts with their 
close modern parallels tend perhaps to have a more limited and 
more specific application than I have given them here. In divesting 
them of their specific applications, however, I do not believe I have 
necessarily read more into them than they themselves really con- 
tain. For however we may wish to look at them, there can be little 
doubt, I think, that we have here in undeveloped form some of the 
key ideas of Wittgenstein’s later philosophy. There is, of course, 
much that is still missing. But on the other hand, well-known theses 
— suchas, for example, the views that philosophic confusion has its 
source in language; that such confusions can be avoided or resolved 
by attending to particular usage; that although our craving for 
generality tends to work against our doing so, usage is and must be, 
nevertheless, the final arbiter — cannot but remind us of their 
familiar counterparts in Wittgenstein’s later philosophy. 


IV 


We have seen thus far some of the ways in which Schopenhauer 
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seems to have anticipated several of the key points of Wittgenstein’s 
Special Theory of Language and also how he seems to have antici- 
pated certain important points in his General Theory. It remains 
now to observe some further similarities between the two 
philosophers regarding their conception of the nature of philoso- 
phy itself. 

Like his Special and General Theories of Language, Wittgens- 
tein’s view of the nature of philosophy, positively viewed, is prob- 
ably too well known to require description here. Some of its essen- 
tial points, however, are that it begins not just with wonder but 
with ‘puzzlement’; that its business is analysis; that it has a status 
different from that of the sciences; that it solves problems by 
dissolving them. Although Schopenhauer’s philosophy is in 
numerous ways unlike Wittgenstein’s (if indeed one may say that 
Wittgenstein had a philosophy), he seems, however, to have taken a 
remarkably similar view of philosophy, if one may judge by the 
quotations which follow. 

‘A man becomes a philosopher’, Schopenhauer remarks in The 
World as Will and Idea, : 


by reason of a certain perplexity, from which he seeks to free himself. 

But what distinguishes the false philosopher from the true is this: the perplexity 
of the latter arises from the contemplation of the world itself, while that of the 
former results from some book, some system of philosophy which is before him. 
(WWI, I, 41) 


To be a philosopher, however, involves more than simply being 
receptive to ‘the forms of the visible world’. For 
One may have the greatest susceptibility of artistic beauty, and the soundest 
judgment in regard to it without being able to give an abstract and strictly 
philosophical justification of the nature of the beautiful. [Or, again,]. . . one may 
be very noble and virtuous, and may have a tender conscience, which decides with 
perfect accuracy in particular cases, without on that account being in a position to 


investigate and explain in the abstract the ethical significance of action. (ibid. 
309-10) 


It is the ability to deal with abstractions that distinguishes the 
philosopher from the ordinary man. It is also only then that we 
truly experience the need for philosophy. For ‘as long as we con- 
tinue to perceive, all is clear, firm, and certain. There are neither 
questions nor doubts nor errors; we desire to go no further, can go 
no further, we find rest in perceiving, and satisfaction in the present 
... But with abstract knowledge, with reason, doubt and error 
appear’ (ibid. 45). 

Philosophy is the attempt to resolve these doubts and free ourse- 
Ives of these errors. It may be defined as the ‘knowledge of the 
identical in different phenomena, and of differences in similar 
phenomena’ (ibid. 143). (Cf. Philosophical Investigations: ‘The lan- 
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guage games are. . . objects of comparison which are meant to throw 
light on the facts of our language by way not only of similarities, 
but also of dissimilarities’ (ibid. 130). 

In this philosophy differs completely from the sciences and is not 
on a level with them. For philosophy deals with its material from 
the highest and most universal point of view. As such it is of great 
service to them, for ‘empirical sciences pursued for their own sake 
and without philosophical tendency are like a face without eyes’, 
and those occupied in the investigation of the individual sciences 
may be compared 


to those Geneva workmen of whom one makes only wheels, another only springs, 
and a third only chains. The philosopher, on the other hand, is like the watch- 
maker, who alone produces a whole out of all these which has motion and 
significance. They may also be compared to the musicians of an orchestra, each of 
whom is master of his own instrument; and the philosopher, on the other hand, to 
the conductor, who must know the nature and use of every instrument, yet 
without being able to play them all, or even one of them, with great perfection. 
(ibid. II, 318-19) 


(Cf. the Tractatus: ‘Philosophy is not one of the natural sciences.’ 
‘Philosophy settles controversies about the limits of natural sci- 
enees: ™) 

In attempting to deal with its material in this way, however, 
philosophy has often gone astray and made false starts. The reason 
for this is that ‘the phenomena of the world which have to be 
explained present countless ends to us, of which one only can be the 
right one; they resemble an intricate tangle of thread, with many 
false end-threads hanging from it. He who finds the right one can 
disentangle the whole’ (‘Fragments of the History of Philosophy’, 
PAS, 168). (C£. the Notebooks: ‘Just don’t pull the knot tight before 
being certain that you have got hold of the right end.’) 

What has prevented others from disentangling the thread prop- 
erly is not, as some may perhaps think, the false appearances of 
things or the weakness of the understanding. It is rather ‘the pre- 
conceived opinion, the prejudice which as a bastarda priori, opposes 
itself to the truth, and then resembles a contrary wind which drives 
the ship back from the direction in which the land lies, so that 
rudder and sail work in vain’ (‘On Philosophy and Its Method’, 
PAS, 248). (Cf. the Philosophical Investigations: ‘Don’t say: there 
must be. . . but look and see whether there is. . . ’; “The confusions 
which occupy us arise when language is like an engine idling, not 
when it is doing work.’”*) 

Once abolish, however, these preconceptions and ‘these prob- 
lems would then be not, indeed, solved, but would have entirely 
vanished, and their expression would have no more meaning’ 
(‘Some Reflections on the Antithesis of the Thing-in-Itself and 
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Phenomenon’, PAS, 261). (Cf. The Philosophical Investigations: ‘The 
clarity that we are aiming at is indeed complete clarity. But this 
simply means that the philosophical problems should completely 
disappear.’?’) 

No one who knows the writings of Wittgenstein at all well can 
fail to be impressed with these remarkable similarities. The reason, 
it seems to me, we have till now failed to note and appreciate them, 
especially where the later works are concerned, is that, like von 
Wright, we have tended to believe that these later writings of 
Wittgenstein are completely without precedent, having, as he has 
put it, ‘no ancestors in philosophy’.** But we need only heed Miss 
Anscombe’s call that in considering these matters it is the actual 
Schopenhauer and not the ‘mythical Schopenhauer of popular 
repute’ that we must keep in mind in order to see that there is indeed 
much in Schopenhauer that we have overlooked. To come to see 
this is to come to appreciate Wittgenstein’s admiration for him and 
to recognize the true dimensions of the philosophical debt which he 
owed to him. Although this debt had to do with matters we rarely 
associate with Schopenhauer’s name, they are, nevertheless, as | 
have tried to show here, an integral part of Schopenhauer’s work. 
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SCHOPENHAUER AND 
BUDDHISM 
B.V. Kishan 


THE philosophy of Schopenhauer is like a prism which shoots forth 
rays of different colour and hue. He is not interested in any particu- 
lar dogma or philosophy, for his only aim is to throw light on some 
basic problems which have cropped up in every age and clime. The 
function of philosophy is not exhausted by expounding the nature 
of reality; it has to guide the individual in overcoming the suffering 
that pervades his life, says Schopenhauer. It is the quest of 
Schopenhauer to develop a picture of reality which can accommo- 
date the wisdom of centuries gained in the East as well as in the 
West. The philosophical theory of Schopenhauer bears the stamp of 
the implications which he draws from the wisdom of mankind as 
enshrined in its sacred religious texts and in the discoveries of the 
sciences of his time. 

The writing of Schopenhauer bears witness to his immensely 
wide reading of ancient texts and literature and of the works of his. 
contemporaries and predecessors. Schopenhauer has the remark- 
able power of putting material taken from the most alien sources 
into the texture of his philosophy in such a way that ancient truths 
appear as brand new. Many a philosophical and religious legacy of 
widely remote places have attained new vigour in the thought of 
this German philosopher. Buddhism is one example of the elements 
assimilated into the structure of his philosophy. 

Schopenhauer has no particular predilection for any school of 
Buddhism. He prefers to rely on its valuable insights which are 
scattered in its vast literature. The texts of Buddhism available to 
him are well known, and as he is a clear writer, capable of presenting 
his ideas intelligibly, one can see the extent to which he depended on 
the different sources. It can be said that the Buddhist texts relied on 
by Schopenhauer are fairly representative of the different phases of 
Buddhism which as a religious movement had spread beyond India 
in a way which could not be repeated by any other religion. Buddh- 
ism had taken deep root in different countries and its vitality and 
resilience flourished in wondrous patterns providing solace to those 
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who followed it. 

There are many parallels between Schopenhauer’s thought and 
Buddhism. Both are based on the widest perspective of the human 
problem in general. Both are secular in tone and belief. Both are for 
the solution of suffering which pervades the life and history of man. 
Both begin on a note of pessimism in the hope that it is the efficacy 
of right human action that can provide the talisman to end suffer- 
ing. Both agree that the best way to overcome teeming desires is to 
put an end to wrong ideas by absorbing right beliefs. 

The postulate that underlying everything in the world there is a 
primordial reality is acceptable both to Schopenhauer and the 
Buddha. There is the impersonal moral order governing the 
phenomena of the world says Gautama Buddha.* Above the physi- 
cal order there is the moral. Similarly for Schopenhauer the princi- 
ple which is responsible for the rise of everything is the will. There 
are two levels of order according to Schopenhauer, one being the 
world experienced by the individual, which is temporal and con- 
sists of life, consciousness and inorganic matter, and the other 
consisting of the will which is outside time. Everything is an 
expression of the primordial will which is pure irrationality and 
blind impulse.? Schopenhauer asserts that the will can be known by 
the individual as it expresses itself in him as his will. Schopenhauer 
does not deny the empirical world, but emphasizes its phenomenal 
character. The phenomenal is to be understood in the background 
of the noumenal which is the will. Both for the Buddha and 
Schopenhauer the deeper involvement in the affairs of the world 
leaves the individual in a state which is not conducive to gaining 
equanimity. To transcend the world of the senses is the keynote of 
the message of the Buddha, and this is entirely acceptable to 
Schopenhauer. 

Whereas the Buddha is averse to any explanation of the nature of 
reality,* Schopenhauer is quite clear concerning it and accordingly 
develops an entire system round it. Schopenhauer may be said to 
diverge from the maxim of the Buddha that it is futile to raise 
questions concerning things which cannot be grasped through 
reasoning and intellect. The world is fluxional.* The individual is a 
transitory bundle of the body, sensations, perceptions, mind and 
consciousness. Buddhism is emphatic that impermanence and 
transitoriness do not absolve the individual from moral respon- 
sibilities. 

The Buddha makes it clear that the individual has to make his life 
the medium for scaling greater heights of moral perfection. For 
Schopenhauer the existence of man contains the innate quality of 
denying the very substratum of which it is but an expression. Hence 
the philosophy of the will and also Buddhism are far from being 
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pessimistic. To regard the world as transitory or phenomenal does 
not mean loss of faith in the efficacy of human effort. The moral 
path of the Buddha is indicative of the reality and concreteness of 
human existence and of the way it should be lived. Schopenhauer, 
in spite of his assertion that the world of the senses is phenomenal, 
believes in its concreteness and does not make it mind-dependent 
but only will-dependent. Each product of the will is independent of 
and separate from the other. But what unites the individual and the 
world of plurality is the common substratum of the fundamental 
will which continues to take innumerable forms and in its constitu- 
tion always remains irrational and instinctual. Though man is just 
as much a product of the will as is an animal or any inorganic 
matter, his importance lies in the possession of certain qualities, 
especially intellect, reason and the capacity to detach himself from 
the distractions of the world, qualities which have accrued to him in 
the course of his evolutionary development. These capacities are the 
special gifts which are possessed by the human being and which are 
not available to any other creature in nature. This advantage posses- 
sed by the individual endows him with the rare power of escaping 
the very will which has created him. 

For Schopenhauer and Buddhism the world is a source of much 
suffering and of little pleasure. The individual has to touch greater 
heights of thought and action before he can escape the forces which 
block his progress towards realization. The path of moral discipline 
guarantees absorption in the moral order which is in and above the 
world order. Being spiritual, the Buddhist moral order can engen- 
der greater hopes in the heart of man than can the omniscient and 
omnipotent will which by itself cannot set an exemplary standard. 
Schopenhauer thinks that the notion of absorption into a reality 
which is full of harmony and balance is a mere absurdity. The word 
Nirvana fascinates him, and he accepts all that is attributed to it by 
the Buddhists except the view that an ultimate order which is moral 
would have created a world which is unlike itself. The basic pos- 
tulates of Schopenhauer and Buddhism are totally different, but 
Schopenhauer is ready to adopt the moral teaching of the Buddha, 
as he finds in it the possibility of denying the will-to-live. Man’s 
existence, says Schopenhauer, is an expression of the will, is pure 
will-to-live, and all those actions and thoughts which are conducive 
to a strengthening of the will-to-live need to be modified by follow- 
ing the eight-fold path of the Buddhists. 

There is no attempt on the part of Schopenhauer to confound the 
teachings of either Buddhism or Christianity. His primary aim is to 
show that, unlike many religions and systems of thought, his 
philosophy of the will provides a convincing explanation of the 
situations faced by man. Schopenhauer finds strong support for his 
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philosophy of the will in world literature and religious texts. It is 
another matter that the followers of different religions may not find 
the philosophy of the will in their religions. Schopenhauer claims 
that his philosophy can provide the necessary basis for deducing all 
the leading assertions of the Upanishads.*® 

Like the Buddhists, Schopenhauer has no concept of self. The self 
is posited because the senses meet the object and give rise to sensa- 
tion, which leads to recollection and then to knowledge. No object 
or thing is permanent in the world, and hence according to Bud- 
dhism there cannot be a permanent self: The retention of the notion 
of a self and ‘I’ is particularly harmful because it tends to increase 
desires and egotism and vitiates the progress of the individual in the 
right direction. Even in the absence of the notion of a self the 
Buddhists maintain that the transmission of desires becomes pos- 
sible, as they tend to form into a close-knit aggregate and continue 
from birth to birth. For the Buddha the assumption of an imperish- 
able self means the acceptance of its perfection and implies that the 
hard struggle to attain Nirvana is unnecessary. The ‘I’ is evanescent, 
and no good would result from sticking to it. Schopenhauer’s 
uncompromising view that there is only the will and nothing else, 
since all things including man are its product, leaves no scope for the 
concept of self. The only antecedent of man remains the blind will, 
and his future lies in escaping from it. The will in man can deny 
itself.’ It is possible for the individual to rise above the knowledge 
that comes through the principle of sufficient reason. The indi- 
vidual should not depend on the principium individuationis; if he is 
confined to the knowledge of this principium, he keeps on deluding 
himself with the idea that he can delight in a life of peace and joy in 
the phenomenal world.*® 

According to the Buddha the notion of the self has to be given up 
by the individual if he wants to feel affiliated with the moral order, 
and for Schopenhauer the individual has to overcome dependence 
on knowledge that is attained through the principle of sufficient 
reason before he can hope to understand the nature of eternal 
justice.° To have perfect knowledge of eternal justice demands a 
rising above the limits of individuality, and this may not be possible 
for all men. The truth behind eternal justice is presented by the 
Upanishadic maxim Tat tvam asi.*° Eternal justice not only rules the 
world but also remains independent of any institution that is 
devised by the ingenuity of man. Eternal justice is not for requital 
and is steadfast and sure." This brings into focus the anxiety of 
Schopenhauer to justify the necessity of adopting certain maxims 
that were favoured by the nations of antiquity. Mere knowledge of 
such maxims is not enough, for they have to be put into practice. If 
the ancients had not found the maxims efficacious, they would not 
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~. 
have adopted them ag.guiding factors in life, Schopenhauer says, 
and he finds that the ~~ adopted by him is amply vindicated 
by the maxim Tat tvam ast, 

Schopenhauer does not belfave in the theory of the transmigra- 
tion of souls which is accepted by many systems of Indian philoso- 
phy; nevertheless he finds beneath this theory the idea that one who 
inflicts suffering on others stands in need of expiation and cannot 
escape this. For Schopenhauer the theory of transmigration proves 
the theme that in every person there is present the same will; to hurt 
others is to hurt oneself, and henceit is necessary to adopt an ethical 
principle which prohibits doing harm to others. Love and compas- 
sion for other fellow-beings and also for animals, as expressed in the 
stories of the Buddha, are admired by Schopenhauer. 

While the assertion of the will is selfish, it is the denial of the will 
which according to Schopenhauer is meritorious. Egoism is asser- 
tion of the will, and hence it has to be denied. The denial of the ego 
becomes actual denial and negation of the will-to-live. In the 
absence of any theory or belief in reality as the embodiment of all 
virtues and auspicious attributes, it is given to Schopenhauer to 
depend on the ethical elements and teaching of the leading religions 
of the world to define a method of vanquishing the will, for this is 
the supreme force and the centre of all creation in spite of its being 
an irrational and blind force. Absorption into the moral order or the 
Absolute or the Brahman provides the ultimate bliss for some 
Indian saints and thinkers, but for Schopenhauer it is the denial of 
the will-to-live which gives peace, tranquility and freedom from 
suffering. The ways of approach to the ultimate beatitude may 
differ, but in the matter of reliance on the ethical path there is no 
difference between the ancients and a modern thinker like 
Schopenhauer, who makes it amply clear that the new knowledge 
has not lowered the value and supremacy of ancient wisdom. He 
asserts that every moral theory has to pass the criterion of recogniz- 
ing in others the identical nature which is present in ourselves 
before such a theory can produce genuine virtues in any indi- 
vidual.” 

The works of love help to overcome the veil of Maya, says 
Schopenhauer, who states that the vanishing of the principium indi- 
viduationis and the removal of the veil of Maya are the same. It 
means the recognition of one’s own will in the sufferer."* He says 
that all love is sympathy. The sense of oneness and the feeling of 
fellowship in suffering are the motives which could cause the 
individual to adopt the path of voluntary renunciation and to help 
those who are in distress.** Resignation, true dispassion and perfect 
will-lessness are conducive to the practice of supreme love and 
compassion. Here again Schopenhauer derives inspiration from the 
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lives of the Buddha and of the saints of Christianity.” 

Schopenhauer extols the virtue of asceticism and defines it as 
voluntary and intentional poverty coupled with the denial and 
mortification of the will.** Though Schopenhauer quotes exten- 
sively from Indian texts to show how they lay emphasis on the 
denial of the will through ascetic methods, he none the less also 
finds an aesthetic contemplation an escape from the will-to-live. 
The contemplated object becomes an accident of the being of the 
contemplator; this leads to the recognition of oneself in others. The 
object appears as a pure Idea in aesthetic contemplation. It is a state 
which is will-less. 

It is clear that Schopenhauer had access to the texts of early 
Buddhism as well as to those of Mahayana Buddhism. The earlier 
phase of Buddhism with its dependence on the traditions and 
sayings of the Buddha appeals to the masses.*” Earlier Buddhism is 
simple and is not interested in the formulation of any imposing 
dogma or metaphysics except a set of principles which could assist 
the individual in overcoming the sufferings of life. On the basis of 
the fundamentals provided by Theravada Buddhism there 
developed the Mahayana school, which with its gods and goddesses 
possesses quite an intricate theology. It is a moot question how 
much of this doctrine would have been commended by the Buddha 
himself. Schopenhauer does not enter into the difference between 
the old and the new Buddhism and is interested only in certain 
fundamental points in the schools of Buddhism whether old or 
new. The condition of the individual in whom the will has denied 
itself is similar to that of the Prajna Paramita, says Schopenhauer. 
When wisdom is perfected the lure of life no longer remains, and for 
the wise man the world is ‘nothing’.?® 


NOTES 


1. The impersonal order is indicated by the words Dhamma, Tao, Anangke 
(necessity), Agathon (Plato’s ‘Good’). According to the assumptions of Bud- 
dhism it is fallacious to read in Dhamma any prior consciousness. Human 
consciousness helps one to know the impersonal Dhamma. (Mrs Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism, Williams & Norgate, London, 1925, p. 36.) 

2. The will is all-supreme in Schopenhauer’s philosophy like the Deus in Spin- 
oza’s system. (Thomas Whittaker, Schopenhauer, Constable, 1920, p. 45.) 

3. Dharma is the spiritual force in and beneath everything. As it is spiritual it 
cannot be defined easily. (Edward Conze, A Short History of Buddhism, 
Chetana, Bombay, p. 12.) 

4. ‘Objects, brothers, are impermanent. What is impermanent, that is II]. What is 
Ill, that is void of the self. What is void of the self, that is not mine. . . (as 
before). . . sounds, scents, savours, things tangible areimpermanent. . . What 
is impermanent, that is Ill. . . That is how it is to be regarded by perfect insight 


16. 
17. 


18. 
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of what really is.’ — The Book of the Kindred Sayings (Samyutta-Nikaya), Part 
IV. Trans. F.L. Woodward, Oxford Universtiy Press, 1927, p. 2. 


. The World as Will and Idea, Trans. Haldane & Kemp, Routledge and Kegan 


Paul, London, 8th edition, vol. 1, p. XIII. 


. It becomes difficult to believe that a single formula given by Schopenhauer 


could explain all the elements of existence. — Miss Zimmern refers here to 
Schopenhauer’s concept of the will. — (Helen Zimmern, Schopenhauer, Allen 
& Unwin, London, 1932, p. 160.) 


. Schopenhauer says that he has reached the utmost limits of the will-to-live in 


his doctrine. The will-to-live either asserts or denies itself. Schopenhauer is not 
ready to cross this point reached by him in his philosophy, for he does not want 
to make statements which are empty. (The World as Will and Idea, vol. Il, p. 
405.) 


. Ibid. vol. I, p. 455. 

. Ibid. pp. 456-7. 

. Ibid. p. 459. 

. Ibid. 452. 

. Schopenhauer does not take moral virtues as the final end but they are only a 


step or movement towards it. (Ibid. vol. I, p. 475 and vol. Ill, p. 426.) 


. Ibid. vol. I, p. 482. 
. For Schopenhauer the adoption of eudaemonism can lay the foundation to a 


happy life. (Essays from the Parerga and Paralipomena, Allen & Unwin, Lon- 
don, 1951, Introduction.) 


. Schopenhauer finds that Brahmanism and Buddhism are close to the spirit of 


Christianity. (The World as Will and Idea, vol. III, p. 445.) 

Ibid. vol. 1, p. 493. 

To lead the laity gradually towards moral perfection was the aim of the 
Buddha. No one can attain the supreme knowledge at once (Ang. 8, No. 19, 
11; Majjh. No. 24 and 107). But the later Hinayana thinkers began to develop 
their own implications, and the Mahayana school gave many new turns to the 
basic teaching of the Buddha. (Helmuth von Glasenapp, Immortality And 
Salvation In Indian Religion, Translated from the German by E.F.J. Payne. 
Sushil Gupta, Calcutta, pp. 70-1.) 

The World as Will and Idea, vol. 1, p. 532. — The term nothing used by 
Schopenhauer does not convey the same meaning as the term Voidness in 
Mahayana Buddhism. Watambe points out how the law of transitoriness 
becomes in the hands of Mahayana thinkers Voidness. The concept of Void- 
ness equates birth, death and Nirvana, and there remains no difference bet- 
ween the Buddhas and demons. (Baiyu Watambe, History of Thoughts in 
Mahayana Buddhism. Minshukaihoubu, Tokyo, 1948, p. 63.) 
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